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The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 

The  Argument 

Psyche,  a  king's  daughter,  hy  her  exceeding  beauty  caused  the 
people  to  forget  Venus  ;  therefore  the  goddess  wovld  fain  have 
destroyed  her:  nevertheless  she  became  the  bride  of  Love,  yet  in 
an  unhappy  momerit  lost  him  by  her  own  fault,  and  wandering 
through  the  world,  suffered  many  evils  at  the  hands  of  Venus, 
for  whom  she  must  accomplish  fearful  tasks.  But  the  gods 
and  all  nature  helped  her,  and  in  process  of  time  she  was  re- 
united to  Love,  forgiven  by  Venus,  and  made  immortal  by  the 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

In  the  Greek  land  of  old  there  was  a  king 
Happy  in  battle,  rich  in  everything; 
Most  rich  in  this,  that  he  a  daughter  had 
Whose  beauty  made  the  longing  city  glad. 
She  was  so  fair,  that  strangers  from  the  sea 
Just  landed,  in  the  temples  thought  that  she 
Was  Venus  visible  to  mortal  eyes, 
New  come  from  Cyprus  for  a  world's  surprise. 
She  was  so  beautiful  that  had  she  stood 
On  windy  Ida  by  the  oaken  wood. 
And  bared  her  limbs  to  that  bold  shepherd's  gaze, 
Troy  might  have  stood  till  now  with  happy  days ; 
And  those  three  fairest,  all  have  left  the  land 
And  left  her  with  the  apple  in  her  hand. 

And  Psyche  is  her  name  in  stories  old. 
As  ever  by  our  fathers  we  were  told. 

All  this  beheld  Queen  Venus  from  her  throne, 
And  felt  that  she  no  longer  was  alone 
In  beauty,  but,  if  only  for  a  while. 
This  maiden  matched  her  God-enticing  smile; 
Therefore,  she  wrought  in  such  a  wise,  that  she. 
If  honored  as  a  goddess,  certainly 
Was  dreaded  as  a  goddess  none  the  less. 
And  midst  her  wealth,  dwelt  long  in  loneliness. 

Two  sisters  had  she,  and  men  deemed  them  fair, 
But  as  King's  daughters  might  be  anywhere, 
And  these  to  men  of  name  and  great  estate 
Were  wedded,  while  at  home  must  Pysche  wait. 
The  sons  of  kings  before  her  silver  feet 
Still  bowed,  and  sighed  for  her;  in  measures  sweet 
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The  minstrels  to  the  people  sung  her  praise, 
Yet  must  she  live  a  virgin  all  her  days. 

So  to  Apollo's  fame  her  father  sent, 
Seeking  to  know  the  dreadful  God 's  intent, 
And  therewith  sent  he  goodly  gifts  of  price, 
A  silken  veil,  wrought  with  a  paradise, 
Three  golden  bowls,  set  round  with  many  a  gem, 
Three  silver  robes,  with  gold  in  every  hem, 
And  a  fair  ivory  image  of  the  God 
That  underfoot  a  golden  serpent  trod; 
And  when  three  lords  with  these  were  gone  away, 
Nor  could  return  until  the  fortieth  day, 
111  was  the  King  at  ease,  and  neither  took 
Joy  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  pictured  book 
The  skilled  Athenian  limner  had  just  wrought, 
Nor  in  the  golden  cloths  from  India  brought. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  those  lord's  return. 
And  then  'twixt  hope  and  fear  the  King  did  bum, 
As  on  his  throne  with  great  pomp  he  was  set, 
And  by  him  Psyche,  knowing  not  as  yet 
Why  they  had  gone :  thus  waiting,  at  noontide 
They  in  the  palace  heard  a  voice  outside, 
And  soon  the  messengers  came  hurrying. 
And  with  pale  faces  knelt  before  the  King, 
And  rent  their  clothes,  and  each  man  on  his  head 
Cast  dust,  the  while  a  trembling  courtier  read 
This  scroll,  wherein  the  fearful  answer  lay, 
Whereat  from  every  face  joy  passed  away. 

The  Oracle 

0  father  of  a  most  unhappy  maid, 
0  King,  whom  all  the  world  henceforth  shall  know 
As  wretched  among  wretches,  be  afraid 
To  ask  the  Gods  thy  misery  to  show. 
But  if  thou  needs  must  hear  it,  to  thy  woe. 
Take  back  thy  gifts  to  feast  thine  eyes  upon. 
When  thine  own  flesh  and  blood  some  beast  hath  won. 

* '  For  hear  thy  doom !  a  rugged  rock  there  is 
Set  back  a  league  from  thine  own  palace  fair. 
There  leave  the  maid,  that  she  may  wait  the  kiss 
Of  the  fell  monster  that  doth  harbour  there : 
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This  is  the  mate  for  whom  her  yellow  hair 
And  tender  limbs  have  been  so  fashioned, 
This  is  the  pillow  for  her  lovely  head. 

* '  0  what  an  evil  from  thy  loins  shall  spring, 
For  all  the  world  this  monster  overturns, 
He  is  the  bane  of  every  mortal  thing, 
And  this  world  ruined,  still  for  more  he  yearns; 
A  fire  there  goeth  from  his  mouth  that  burns 
Worse  than  the  flame  of  Phlegethon  the  red — 
To  such  a  monster  shall  thy  maid  be  wed. 

"And  if  thou  sparest  now  to  do  this  thing, 
I  will  destroy  thee  and  thy  land  also. 
And  of  dead  corpses  shalt  thou  be  the  King, 
And  stumbling  through  the  dark  land  shalt  thou  go. 
Howling  for  second  death  to  end  thy  woe; 
Live  therefore  as  thou  mayst  and  do  my  will, 
And  be  a  King  that  men  may  envy  still." 

"What  man  was  there,  whose  face  changed  not  for  grief 
At  hearing  this?  Psyche,  shrank  like  the  leaf 
The  autumn  frost  first  touches  on  the  tree, 
Stared  round  about  with  eyes  that  could  not  see. 
And  muttered  sounds  from  lips  that  said  no  word, 
And  still  within  her  ears  the  sentence  heard 
When  all  was  said  and  silence  fell  on  all 
'Twixt  marble  columns  and  adorned  wall. 

Then  spoke  the  King,  bowed  down  with  misery : 
'What  help  is  left!   0  daughter,  let  us  die. 
Or  else  together  fleeing  from  this  land, 
From  town  to  town  go  wandering  hand  in  hand 
Thou  and  I,  daughter,  till  all  men  forget 
That  ever  on  a  throne  I  have  been  set, 
And  then,  when  houseless  and  disconsolate. 
We  ask  alms  before  some  city  gate. 
The  Gods  perchance  a  little  gift  may  give. 
And  suffer  thee  and  me  like  beasts  to  live." 

Then  answered  Psyche,  through  her  bitter  tears, 
'  Alas !  my  father,  I  have  known  these  years 
That  with  some  woe  the  Gods  have  dowered  me, 
And  weighted   'gainst  riches  infelicity; 
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111  is  it  then  against  the  Gods  to  strive ; 
Live  on,  O  father !  those  that  are  alive 
May  still  be  happy;  would  it  profit  me 
To  live  awhile,  and  ere  I  died  to  see 
Thee  perish,  and  all  folk  who  love  me  well. 
And  then  at  last  be  dragged  myself  to  hell 
Cursed  of  all  men  ?  nay,  since  all  things  must  die, 
And  I  have  dreamed  not  of  eternity, 
Why  weepest  thou  that  I  must  die  today  ? 
Why  weepest  thou?    Cast  thought  of  shame  away, 
The  dead  are  not  ashamed,  they  feel  no  pain ; 
I  have  heard  folk  who  spoke  of  death  as  gain — 
And  yet — ah,  God,  if  I  had  been  some  maid. 
Toiling  all  day,  and  in  the  night-time  laid 
Asleep  on  rushes — had  I  only  died 
Before  this  sweet  life  I  had  fully  tried, 
Upon  that  day  when  for  my  birth  men  sung. 
And  o'er  the  feasting  folk  the  sweet  bells  rung." 

And  therewith  she  arose  and  gat  away. 
And  in  her  chamber,  mourning  long  she  lay. 
Thinking  of  all  the  days  that  might  have  been, 
And  how  that  she  was  bom  to  be  a  queen. 
The  prize  of  some  great  conqueror  of  renown, 
The  joy  of  many  a  country  and  fair  town. 
The  high  desire  of  every  prince  and  lord. 
One  who  could  fright  with  careless  smile  or  word 
The  hearts  of  heroes  fearless  in  the  war. 
The  glory  of  the  world,  the  leading-star 
Unto  all  honor  and  all  earthly  fame — 
Round  goes  the  wheel,  and  death  and  deadly  shame 
Shall  be  her  lot,  while  yet  of  her  men  sing 
Unwitting  that  the  Gods  have  done  this  thing. 
Long  time  she  lay  there,  while  the  sunbeams  moved 
Over  her  body  through  the  flowers  she  loved ; 
And  in  the  eaves  the  sparrows  chirped  outside, 
Until  for  weariness  she  grew  dry-eyed, 
And  into  an  unhappy  sleep  she  fell. 

But  of  the  luckless  King  now  must  we  tell, 
Who  sat  devising  means  to  'scape  that  shame, 
Until  the  frightened  people  thronging  came 
About  the  palace,  and  drove  back  the  guards. 
Making  their  way  past  all  the  gates  and  wards; 
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And,  putting:  chamberlains  and  marshals  by, 
Surged  round  the  very  throne  tumultuously. 
Then  knew  the  wretched  King  all  folk  had  heard 
The  miserable  sentence,  and  the  word 
The  Gods  had  spoken;  and  from  out  his  seat 
He  rose,  and  spoke  in  humble  words,  unmeet 
For  a  great  King,  and  prayed  them  give  him  grace. 
While  'twixt  his  words  the  tears  ran  dowai  his  face 
On  to  his  raiment  stiif  with  golden  thread. 

But  little  heeded  they  the  words  he  said. 
For  very  fear  had  made  them  pitiless; 
Nor  cared  they  for  the  maid  and  her  distress. 
But  clashed  their  spears  together  and  'gan  cry : 
'For  one  man's  daughter  shall  the  people  die. 
And  this  fair  land  become  an  empty  name. 
Because  thou  art  afraid  to  meet  the  shame 
Wherewith  the  Gods  rew- ard  thy  hidden  sin  1 
Nay,  by  their  glory  do  us  right  herein ! ' ' 

"Ye  are  in  haste  to  have  a  poor  maid  slain," 
The  King  said;  "but  my  will  herein  is  vain, 
For  ye  are  many,  I  one  aged  man: 
Let  one  man  speak,  if  for  his  shame  he  can." 

Then  stepped  a  sturdy  dyer  forth,  who  said : 
'Fear  of  the  Gods  brings  no  shame,  by  my  head. 
Listen;  thy  daughter  we  would  have  thee  leave 
Upon  the  fated  mountain  this  same  eve ; 
And  thither  must  she  go  right  w^ell  arrayed 
In  marriage  raiment,  loose  hair  as  a  maid, 
And  saffron  veil,  and  with  her  shall  there  go 
Fair  maidens  bearing  torches,  two  and  two ; 
And  minstrels  in  such  raiment  as  is  meet 
The  God-ordained  fearful  spouse  to  greet. 
So  shalt  thou  save  our  wives  and  little  ones. 
And  something  better  than  a  heap  of  stones, 
Dwelt  in  by  noisome  things,  this  to\Mi  shall  be. 
And  thou  thyself  shalt  keep  thy  sovereignty ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  not  do  the  thing  I  say. 
Then  shalt  thou  live  in  bonds  from  this  same  day, 
And  we  will  bear  thy  maid  unto  the  hill. 
And  from  the  dread  Gods  save  the  city  still. ' ' 
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Then  loud  they  shouted  at  the  words  he  said, 
And  round  the  head  of  the  imhappy  maid, 
Dreaming  uneasily  of  long-past  joys. 
Floated  the  echo  of  that  dreadful  noise, 
And  changed  her  dreams  to  dreams  of  misery. 
But  when  the  King  knew  that  the  thing  must  be, 
And  that  no  help  there  was  in  this  distress, 
He  bade  them  have  all  things  in  readiness 
To  take  the  maiden  out  at  sun-setting, 
And  wed  her  to  the  unknown  dreadful  thing. 
So  through  the  palace  passed  with  heavy  cheer 
Her  women  gathering  the  sad  wedding  gear ; 
Who  lingering  long,  yet  at  the  last  must  go, 
To  waken  Psyche  to  her  bitter  woe. 
So  coming  to  her  bower,  they  found  her  there, 
From  head  to  foot  rolled  in  her  yellow  hair, 
As  in  the  saffron  veil  she  should  be  soon 
Betwixt  the  setting  sun  and  rising  moon ; 
But  when  above  her  a  pale  maiden  bent 
And  touched  her,  from  her  heart  a  sign  she  sent, 
And  waking,  on  their  woeful  faces  stared, 
Sitting  upright,  with  one  white  shoulder  bared 
By  writhing  on  the  bed  in  wretchedness. 
Then  suddenly  remembering  her  distress, 
She  bowed  her  head  and  'gan  to  weep  and  wail. 
But  let  them  wrap  her  in  the  bridal  veil. 
And  bind  the  sandals  to  her  silver  feet. 
And  set  the  rose-wreath  on  her  tresses  sweet ; 
But  spoke  no  word,  yea,  rather,  wearily 
Turned  from  the  yearning  face  and  pitying  eye 
Of  any  maid  who  seemed  about  to  speak. 

Now  through  the  garden  trees  the  sun  'gan  break. 
And  that  inevitable  time  drew  near ; 
Then  through  the  courts,  grown  cruel,  strange,  and  drear, 
Since  the  bright  morn,  they  led  her  to  the  gate, 
Where  she  beheld  a  golden  litter  wait. 
Whereby  the  King  stood,  aged  and  bent  to  earth. 
The  flute-players  with  faces  void  of  mirth. 
The  down-cast  bearers  of  the  ivory  wands, 
The  maiden  torch-bearers'  unhappy  bands. 

So  then  was  Psyche  taken  to  the  hill. 
And  through  the  town  the  streets  were  void  and  still ; 
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For  in  their  houses  all  the  people  stayed, 
Of  that  most  mournful  music  sore  afraid. 
But  on  the  way  a  marvel  did  they  see, 
For,  passing  by,  where  wrought  of  ivory, 
There  stood  the  Goddess  of  the  flowery  isle, 
Ail  folk  could  see  the  carven  image  smile. 

But  when  anigh  the  hill 's  bare  top  they  came. 
Where  Psyche  must  be  left  to  meet  her  shame, 
They  set  the  litter  down,  and  drew  aside 
The  golden  curtains  from  the  wretched  bride, 
Who  at  their  bidding  rose  and  with  them  went 
Afoot  amidst  her  maids  \vith  head  down-bent. 
Until  they  came  unto  the  drear  rock's  brow; 
.Ai\d  there  she  stood  apart,  not  weeping  now. 
But  pale  as  privet  blossom  is  in  June. 
There  as  the  quivering  flutes  left  off  their  tune, 
In  trembling  arms  the  weeping,  haggard  King 
Caught  Psyche,  who,  like  some  half-lifeless  thing. 
Took  all  his  kisses,  and  no  word  could  say, 
Until  at  last  perforce  he  turned  away; 
Because  the  longest  agony  has  end, 
And  homeward  through  the  twilight  did  they  wend. 

But  Psyche,  now  faint  and  bewildered, 
Remembered  little  of  her  pain  and  dread; 
Her  doom  drawn  nigh  took  all  her  fear  away, 
And  left  her  faint  and  weary;  as  they  say 
It  haps  to  one  who  'neath  a  lion  lies. 
Who  stimned  and  helpless  feels  not  ere  he  dies 
The  horror  of  the  yellow  fell,  the  red 
Hot  mouth,  and  white  teeth  gleaming  o  'er  his  head : 
So  Psyche  felt,  as  sinking  on  the  ground 
She  cast  one  weary  vacant  look  aroimd. 
And  at  the  ending  of  that  wretched  day 
Swooning  beneath  the  risen  moon  she  lay. 

Now  backward  must  our  story  go  awhile 
And  unto  Cyprus  the  fair  flowery  isle, 
Where  hid  away  from  every  worshiper 
Was  Venus  sitting,  and  her  son  by  her 
Standing  to  mark  what  words  she  had  to  say. 
While  in  his  dreadful  wings  the  wind  did  play : 
Frowning  she  spoke,  in  plucking  from  her  thigh 
The  fragrant  flowers  that  clasped  it  lovingly. 
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"In  such  a  to\m,  0  son,  a  maid  there  is 
Whom  any  amorous  man  this  day  would  kiss 
As  gladly  as  a  goddess  like  to  me, 
And  though  I  know  an  end  to  this  must  be, 
When  white  and  red  and  gold  are  waxen  grey 
Down  on  the  earth,  while  unto  me  one  day 
Is  as  another;  yet  behold,  my  son, 
And  go  through  all  my  temples  one  by  one 
And  look  what  incense  rises  unto  me ; 
Hearken  the  talk  of  sailors  from  the  sea 
Just  landed,  ever  will  it  be  the  same, 
'Hast  thou  then  seen  her?' — Yea,  unto  my  shame 
Within  the  temple  that  is  called  mine, 
As  through  the  veil  I  watched  the  altar  shine 
This  happed :  a  man  with  outstretched  hand  there  stocJd, 
Glittering  in  arms,  of  smiling  joyous  mood. 
With  crisp,  black  hair,  and  such  a  face  one  sees 
But  seldom  now,  and  limbs  like  Hercules; 
Bnt  as  he  stood  there  in  my  holy  place, 
Across  mine  image  came  the  maiden's  face. 
And  when  he  saw  her,  straight  the  warrior  said, 
Turning  about  unto  an  earthly  maid, 
*0  lady  Venus,  thou  art  kind  to  me 
After  so  much  of  wandering  on  the  sea 
To  show  thy  very  body  to  me  here.' 
But  Avhen  this  impious  saying  I  did  hear, 
I  sent  them  a  great  portent,  for  straightway 
I  quenched  the  fire,  and  no  priest  on  that  day 
Could  light  it  any  more  for  all  his  prayer. 

* '  So  must  she  fall,  so  must  her  golden  hair 
Flash  no  more  through  the  city,  or  her  feet 
Be  seen  like  lilies  moving  down  the  street ; 
No  more  must  men  watch  her  soft  raiment  cling 
About  her  limbs,  no  more  must  minstrels  sing 
The  praises  of  her  arms  and  hidden  breast. 
And  thou  it  is,  my  son,  must  give  me  rest 
From  all  this  worship  wearisomely  paid 
Unto  a  mortal  who  should  be  afraid 
To  match  the  Gods  in  beauty ;  take  thy  bow 
And  dreadful  arrows,  and  about  her  sow 
The  seeds  of  folly,  and  with  such  an  one 
I  pray  thee  cause  her  mingle,  fair  my  son, 
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That  not  the  poorest  peasant  girl  in  Greece 
Would  look  on  for  the  gift  of  Jason's  fleece. 
Do  this,  and  see  thy  mother  glad  again, 
And  free  from  insult,  in  her  temples  reign 
Over  the  hearts  of  lovers  in  the  spring. ' ' 

"Mother,"  he  said,  ''thou  askest  no  great  thing. 
Some  wretch  too  bad  for  death  I  soon  shall  find, 
Who  round  her  perfect  neck  his  arms  shall  wind. 
She  shall  be  driven  from  the  palace  gate 
Where  once  her  crowd  of  worshippers  would  wait 
From  earliest  morning  till  the  dew  was  dry 
On  chance  of  seeing  her  gold  gowii  glancing  by ; 
There  through  the  storm  of  curses  shall  she  go 
In  evil  raiment  midst  the  winter  snow. 
Or  in  the  summer  in  rough  sheepskins  clad. 
And  thus,  0  mother,  shall  I  make  thee  glad, 
Remembering  aU  the  honor  thou  hast  brought 
Unto  mine  altars;  since  as  thine  oavu  thought 
My  thought  is  grown,  my  mind  as  thy  dear  mind. ' ' 

Then  straight  he  rose  from  earth  and  down  the  Aviud 
Went  glitteriu^  'tA\dxt  the  blue  sky  and  the  sea. 
And  so  unto  the  place  came  presently 
Where  Psyche  dwelt,  and  through  the  gardens  fair 
Passed  seeking  her,  and  as  he  w'andered  there 
Had  still  no  thought  but  to  do  all  her  will. 
Nor  cared  to  think  if  it  were  good  or  ill : 
So  beautiful  and  pitiless  he  went, 
And  toward  him  still  the  blossomed  fruit-trees  leant, 
And  after  him  the  wind  crept  murmuring, 
And  on  the  boughs  the  birds  forgot  to  sing. 

Withal  at  last  amidst  a  fair  green  close. 
Hedged  round  about  with  woodbine  and  red  rose, 
Within  the  flicker  of  a  white-thorn  shade 
In  gentle  sleep  he  found  the  maiden  laid ; 
One  hand  that  held  a  book  had  fallen  away 
Across  her  body,  and  the  other  lay 
Upon  a  marble  fountain's  plashing  rim. 
Among  Avhose  broken  waves  the  fish  showed  dim. 
But  yet  its  wide-flung  spray  now  woke  her  not. 
Because  the  summer  day  at  noon  was  hot. 
And  all  sweet  sounds  and  scents  were  lulling  her. 

TXIX-  2 
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So  soon  the  rustle  of  his  wings  'gan  stir 
Her  looser  folds  of  raiment,  and  the  hair 
Spread  wide  upon  the  grass  and  daisies  fair, 
As  Love  east  down  his  eyes  with  a  half  smile 
God-like  and  cruel ;  that  faded  in  a  while, 
And  long  he  stood  above  her  hidden  eyes 
With  red  lips  parted  in  a  God 's  surprise. 

Then  very  Love  knelt  down  beside  the  maid 
And  on  her  breast  a  hand  unfelt  he  laid, 
And  drew  the  go^vn  from  off  her  dainty  feet, 
And  set  his  fair  cheek  to  her  shoulder  sweet, 
And  kissed  her  lips  that  knew  of  no  love  yet. 
And  wondered  if  his  heart  would  e'er  forget 
The  perfect  arm  that  o'er  her  body  lay. 

But  now  by  chance  a  damsel  came  that  way. 
One  of  her  ladies,  and  saw  not  the  God, 
Yet  on  his  shafts  cast  down  had  well-nigh  trod 
In  wakening  Psyche,  who  rose  up  in  haste 
And  girded  up  her  gown  about  her  waist, 
And  with  that  the  maid  went  drowsily  away. 

From  place  to  place  Love  followed  her  that  day 
And  ever  fairer  to  his  eyes  she  grew. 
So  that  at  last  when  from  her  bower  he  flew. 
And  underneath  his  feet  the  moonlit  sea 
Went  shepherding  his  waves  disorderly. 
He  swore  that  of  all  Gods  and  men,  no  one 
Should  hold  her  in  his  arms  but  he  alone ; 
That  she  should  dwell  with  him  in  glorious  wise 
Like  to  a  Goddess  in  some  paradise 
Yea,  he  would  get  from  Father  Jove  this  grace 
That  she  should  never  die,  but  her  sweet  face 
And  wonderful  fair  body  should  endure 
Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  sure 
Were  molten  in  the  sea ;  so  utterly 
Did  he  forget  his  mother's  cruelty. 

And  now  that  he  might  come  to  this  fair  end, 
He  found  Apollo,  and  besought  him  lend 
His  throne  of  divination  for  a  while, 
Whereby  he  did  the  priestess  there  beguile, 
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To  give  the  cruel  answer  ye  have  heard 

Unto  those  lords,  who  wrote  it  word  by  word, 

And  back  unto  the  Kling  its  threatenings  bore, 

Whereof  there  came  that  grief  and  mourning  sore, 

Of  which  ye  wot ;  thereby  is  Psyche  laid 

Upon  the  mountain-top ;  thereby,  afraid 

Of  some  ill  yet,  within  the  city  fair 

Cower  down  the  people  that  have  sent  her  there. 

"Withal  did  Love  call  unto  him  the  Wind 
Called  Zephyrus,  who  most  was  to  his  mind. 
And  said :   "0  rainy  wooer  of  the  spring, 
I  pray  thee,  do  for  me  an  easy  thing ; 
To  such  a  hill-top  go,  O  gentle  Wind, 
And  there  a  sleeping  maiden  shalt  thou  find; 
Her  perfect  body  in  thine  arms  with  care 
Take  up,  and  unto  the  green  valley  bear 
That  lies  before  my  noble  house  of  gold  ; 
There  leave  her  lying  on  the  daisies  cold." 

Then,  smiling,  toward  the  place  the  fair  Wind  went, 
While  'neath  his  wing  the  sleeping  lilies  bent. 
And  flying  'twixt  the  green  earth  and  the  sea 
Made  the  huge  anchored  ships  dance  merrily, 
And  swung  round  from  the  east  the  gilded  vanes 
On  many  a  palace,  and  from  unhorsed  wains 
Twitched  off  the  wheat-straw  in  his  hurried  flight; 
But  ere  much  time  had  passed,  he  came  in  sight 
Of  Psyche  laid  in  swoon  upon  the  hill. 
And  smiling,  set  himself  to  do  Love's  will; 
For  in  his  arms  he  took  her  up  with  care. 
Wondering  to  see  a  mortal  made  so  fair, 
And  came  into  the  vale  in  little  space. 
And  set  her  down  in  the  most  flowery  place; 
And  then  unto  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
Went,  ruffling  up  the  edges  of  the  sea. 

Now  underneath  the  world  the  moon  was  gone. 
But  brighter  shone  the  stars  so  left  alone. 
Until  a  faint  green  light  began  to  show 
Far  in  the  east,  whereby  did  all  men  know. 
Who  lay  awake  either  with  joy  or  pain. 
That  day  was  coming  on  their  heads  again ; 
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Then  widening,  soon  it  spread  to  grey  twilight, 
And  in  a  while  with  gold  the  east  was  bright; 
The  birds  burst  out  a-singing  one  by  one, 
And  o'er  the  hill-top  rose  the  mighty  sun. 

Therewith  did  Psyche  open  wide  her  eyes, 
And  rising  on  her  arm,  with  great  surprise 
Gazed  on  the  flowers  wherein  so  deep  she  lay, 
And  wondered  why  upon  that  dawn  of  day 
Out  in  the  fields  she  had  lift  up  her  head 
Rather  than  in  her  balmy  gold-hung  bed. 
Then,  suddenly  remembering  all  her  woes. 
She  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  yet  arose 
Within  her  heart  a  mingled  hope  and  dread 
Of  some  new  thing :  and  now  she  raised  her  head, 
And  gazing  round  about  her  timidly, 
A  lovely  grassy  valley  could  she  see, 
That  steep  grey  cliffs  upon  three  sides  did  bound, 
And  under  these,  a  river  sweeping  round, 
With  gleaming  curves  the  valley  did  embrace. 
And  seemed  to  make  an  island  of  that  place ; 
And  all  about  were  dotted  leafy  trees, 
The  elm  for  shade,  the  linden  for  the  bees. 
The  noble  oak,  long  ready  for  the  steel 
Which  in  that  place  it  had  no  fear  to  feel ; 
The  pomegranate,  the  apple,  and  the  pear. 
That  fruit  and  flowers  at  once  made  shift  to  bear. 
Nor  yet  decayed  therefor ;  and  in  them  hung 
Bright  birds  that  elsewhere  sing  not,  but  here  sung 
As  sweetly  as  the  small  brown  nightingales 
Within  the  wooded,  deep  Laconian  vales. 

But  right  across  the  vale,  from  side  to  side, 
A  high  white  wall  all  further  view  did  hide. 
But  that  above  it,  vane  and  pinnacle 
Rose  up,  of  some  great  house  beyond  to  tell. 
And  still  betwixt  these,  mountains  far  away 
Against  the  slvy  rose  shadowy,  cold,  and  grey. 

She,  standing  in  the  yellow  morning  sun, 
Could  scarcely  think  her  happy  life  was  done. 
Or  that  the  place  was  made  for  misery; 
Yea,  some  lone  heaven  it  rather  seemed  to  be, 
Which  for  the  coming  band  of  Gods  did  wait ; 
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Hope  touched  her  heart ;  no  loiifjer  desolate, 
Deserted  of  all  creatures  did  she  feel, 
And  0  'er  her  face  sweet  color  'gan  to  steal, 
That  deepened  to  a  flush,  as  wandering  thought 
Desires  before  unknown  unto  her  brought. 
So  mighty  was  the  God,  though  far  away. 

But  trembling  midst  her  hope,  she  took  her  way 
Unto  a  little  door  midmost  the  wall, 
And  still  on  odorous  flowers  her  feet  did  fall, 
And  round  about  her  did  the  strange  birds  sing, 
Praising  her  beauty  in  their  carolling. 
Thus  coming  to  the  door,  when  now  her  hand 
First  touched  the  lock,  in  doubt  she  needs  must  stand. 
And  to  herself  she  said  :   "Lo,  here  the  trap  ! 
And  yet,  alas !  whatever  now  may  hap, 
How  can  I  'scape  the  ill  which  waiteth  me  ? 
Let  me  die  now ! ' '  and  herewith,  tremblingly, 
She  raised  the  latch,  and  her  sweet  sinless  eyes 
Beheld  a  garden  like  a  paradise, 
Void  of  mankind,  fairer  than  words  can  say. 
Wherein  did  joyous  harmless  creatures  play 
After  their  kind,  and  all  amidst  the  trees 
Were  strange-^^TOught  founts  and  wondrous  images ; 
And  glimmering  'twixt  the  boughs  could  she  behold 
A  house  made  beautiful  with  beaten  gold, 
Whose  open  doors  in  the  bright  sun  did  gleam ; 
Lonely,  but  not  deserted  did  it  seem. 

Long  time  she  stood  debating  what  to  do, 
But  at  last  she  passed  the  wicket  through. 
Which,  shutting  clamorously  behind  her,  sent 
A  pang  of  fear  throughout  her  as  she  went 
But  when  through  all  that  green  place  she  had  passed, 
And  by  the  palace  porch  she  stood  at  last, 
And  saw  how  wondrously  the  wall  was  wrought. 
With  curious  stones  from  far-off  countries  brought, 
And  many  an  image  and  fair  history 
Of  what  the  world  has  been,  and  yet  shall  be, 
And  all  set  round  with  golden  craftsmanship, 
Well-wrought  as  some  renowned  cup 's  royal  lip. 
She  had  a  thought  again  to  turn  aside  : 
And  yet  again,  not  Imowing  where  to  bide, 
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She  entered  softly,  and  with  trembling  hands 
Holding  her  gown ;  the  wonder  of  all  lands 
Met  there  the  wonders  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Now  went  she  through  the  chambers  tremblingly, 
And  oft  in  going  would  she  pause  and  stand, 
And  drop  the  gathered  raiment  from  her  hand, 
Stilling  the  beating  of  her  heart  for  fear 
As  voices  whispering  low  she  seemed  to  hear. 
But  then  again  the  wind  it  seemed  to  be 
Moving  the  golden  hangings  doubtfully, 
Or  some  bewildered  swallow  passing  close 
Unto  the  pane,  or  some  wind-beaten  rose. 

Soon  seeing  that  no  evil  thing  came  near, 
A  little  she  began  to  lose  her  fear. 
And  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the  place. 
And  in  the  silver  mirrors  saw  her  face 
Grown  strange  to  her  amidst  that  loneliness, 
And  stooped  to  feel  the  web  her  feet  did  press. 
Wrought  by  the  brown  slim-fingered  Indian 's  toil 
Amidst  the  years  of  war  and  vain  turmoil ; 
Or  she  the  figures  of  the  hangings  felt, 
Or  daintily  the  unknown  blossoms  smelt. 
Or  stood  and  pondered  what  new  thing  might  mean 
The  images  of  knight  and  king  and  queen 
Wherewith  the  walls  were  pictured  here  and  there. 
Or  touched  rich  vessels  with  her  fingers  fair. 
And  o'er  her  delicate  smooth  cheek  would  pass 
The  long-fixed  bubbles  of  strange  works  of  glass. 
So  wandered  she  amidst  these  marvels  new 
Until  anigh  the  noontide  now  it  grew. 

At  last  she  came  unto  a  chamber  cool 
Paved  cunningly  in  manner  of  a  pool. 
Where  red  fish  seemed  to  swim  through  floating  weed, 
And  at  the  first  she  thought  it  so  indeed, 
And  took  the  sandals  quickly  from  her  feet. 
But  when  the  glassy  floor  these  did  but  meet, 
The  shadow  of  a  long-forgotten  smile 
Her  anxious  face  a  moment  did  beguile ; 
And  crossing  o'er,  she  found  a  table  spread 
With  dainty  food;  as  delicate  white  bread 
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And  fruits  piled  up,  and  covered  savoury  meat, 
As  though  a  king  were  coming  there  to  eat, 
For  the  worst  vessel  was  of  beaten  gold. 

Now  when  these  dainties  Psyche  did  behold 
She  fain  had  eaten,  but  did  nowise  dare 
Thinking  she  saw  a  God's  feast  lying  there. 
But  as  she  turned  to  go  the  way  she  came 
She  heard  a  low  soft  voice  call  out  her  name, 
Then  she  stood  still,  and  trembling  gazed  around, 
And  seeing  no  man,  nigh  sank  upon  the  ground ; 
Then  through  the  empty  air  she  heard  the  voice : 

**0  lovely  one,  fear  not!  rather  rejoice 
That  thou  art  come  unto  thy  sovereignty : 
Sit  now  and  eat;  this  feast  is  but  for  thee. 
Yea,  do  whatso  thou  wilt  with  all  things  here, 
And  in  thine  o-^m  house  cast  away  thy  fear, 
For  all  is  thine,  and  little  things  are  these 
So  loved  a  heart  as  thine,  awhile  to  please. 

*  *  Be  patient !  thou  art  loved  by  such  an  one 
As  will  not  leave  thee  mourning  here  alone, 
But  rather  cometh  on  this  very  night ; 
And  though  he  needs  must  hide  him  from  thy  sight 
Yet  all  his  words  of  love  thou  well  mayst  hear, 
And  pour  thy  woes  into  no  careless  ear. 

"Bethink  thee  then,  with  what  solemnity 
Thy  folk,  thy  father,  did  deliver  thee 
To  him  who  loves  thee  thus,  and  void  of  dread 
Remember,  sweet,  thou  art  a  bride  new-wed." 

Now  hearing  this,  did  Psyche,  trembling  sore, 
And  yet  with  lighter  heart  than  heretofore, 
Sit  down  and  eat,  till  she  grew  scarce  af eared ; 
And  nothing  but  the  summer  noise  she  heard 
Within  the  garden;  then,  her  meal  being  done, 
Within  the  window-seat  she  watched  the  sun 
Changing  the  garden-shadows,  till  she  grew 
Fearless  and  happy,  since  she  deemed  she  knew 
The  worst  that  could  befall,  while  still  the  best 
Shone  a  fair  star  far  off :  and  mid  the  rest 
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This  brought  her  after  all  her  grief  and  fear, 
She  said,  "How  sweet  it  wovTld  be,  could  I  hear, 
Soft  music  mate  the  drowsy  afternoon. 
And  drown  awhile  the  bees'  sad  murmuring  tune 
Within  these  flowering  limes. ' '   E  'en  as  she  spoke, 
A  sweet-voiced  choir  of  unknown,  unseen  folk 
Singing  to  words  that  match  the  sense  of  these 
Hushed  the  faint  music  of  the  linden  trees. 


Song 


0  pensive,  tender  maid,  downcast  and  shy, 
Who  turnest  pale  e  'en  at  the  name  of  love, 
And  with  flushed  face  must  pass  the  elm-tree  by, 
Ashamed  to  hear  the  passionate  grey  dove 
Moan  to  his  mate,  thee  too  the  God  shall  move. 
Thee  too  the  maidens  shall  ungird  one  day, 
And  with  thy  girdle  put  thy  shame  away. 

What  then,  and  shall  white  winter  ne  'er  be  done 
Because  the  glittering  frosty  morn  is  fair 
Because  against  the  early-setting  sun 
Bright  showed  the  gilded  boughs  though  waste  and  bare  ? 
Because  the  robin  singeth  free  from  care? 
Ah !  these  are  memories  of  a  better  day 
When  on  earth's  face  the  lips  of  summer  lay. 

Come  then,  beloved  one,  for  such  as  thee 
Love  loveth,  and  their  hearts  he  knoweth  well, 
Who  hoard  their  moments  of  felicity. 
As  misers  hoard  the  medals  that  they  tell, 
Lest  on  the  earth  but  paupers  they  should  dwell : 
* '  We  hide  our  love  to  bless  another  day ; 
The  world  is  hard,  youth  passes  quick,"  they  say. 

Ah,  little  ones,  but  if  ye  could  forget 
Amidst  your  outpoured  love  that  you  must  die, 
Then  ye,  my  servants,  were  death's  conquerors  yet. 
And  love  to  you  should  be  eternity. 
How  quick  soever  might  the  days  go  by : 
Yes,  ye  are  made  immortal  on  the  day 
Ye  cease  the  dusty  grains  of  time  to  weigh. 

Thou  harkenest,  love  ?  Oh !  make  no  semblance  then 
That  thou  art  loved,  but  as  thy  custom  is 
Turn  thy  grey  eyes  away  from  eyes  of  men. 
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With  hands  down-dropped,  that  tremble  with  thy  bliss, 

With  hidden  eyes,  take  thy  first  lover's  kiss; 

Call  this  eternity  which  is  today, 

Nor  dream  that  this  our  love  can  pass  away. 

They  ceased,  and  Psyche  pondering  o  'er  their  song. 
Not  fearing  now  that  aught  would  do  her  wrong. 
About  the  chambei's  wandered  at  her  will, 
And  on  the  many  marvels  gazed  her  fill. 
Where'er  she  passed  still  noting  everj-thing; 
Then  in  the  gardens  heard  the  new  birds  sing 
And  watched  the  red  fish  in  the  fountains  play, 
And  at  the  very  faintest  time  of  day 
Upon  the  grass  lay  sleeping  for  a  while 
Midst  heaven-sent  dreams  of  bliss  that  made  her  smile ; 
And  when  she  woke  the  shades  were  lengthening. 
So  to  the  place  where  she  had  heard  them  sing 
She  came  again,  and  through  a  little  door 
Entered  a  chamber  ■\\dth  a  marble  floor. 
Open  a-top  unto  the  outer  air. 
Beneath  which  lay  a  bath  of  water  fair, 
Paved  with  strange  stones  and  figures  of  bright  gold, 
And  from  the  steps  thereof  could  she  behold 
The  slim-leaved  trees  against  the  evening  sky 
Golden  and  calm,  still  moving  languidly. 
So  for  a  time  upon  the  brink  she  sat. 
Debating  in  her  mind  of  this  and  that, 
And  then  arose  and  slowly  from  her  cast 
Her  raiment,  and  adown  the  steps  she  passed 
Into  the  water,  and  therein  she  played. 
Till  of  herself  at  last  she  grew  afraid, 
And  of  the  broken  image  of  her  face. 
And  the  loud  splashing  in  that  lonely  place. 
So  from  the  bath  she  gat  her  quietly, 
And  clad  herself  in  whatso  haste  might  be ; 
And  when  at  last  she  was  apparelled 
Unto  a  chamber  came,  where  was  a  bed 
Of  gold  and  ivory,  and  precious  wood 
Some  island  bears  where  never  man  has  stood ; 
And  round  about  hung  curtains  of  delight. 
Wherein  were  interwoven  Day  and  Night 
Joined  by  the  hands  of  Love,  and  round  their  wings 
Knots  of  fair  flowers  no  earthlv  IMav-timc  brings. 
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Strange  for  its  beauty  was  the  coverlet, 

With  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers  wrought  over  it ; 

And  every  cloth  was  made  in  daintier  wise 

Then  any  man  on  earth  could  well  devise : 

Yea,  there  such  beauty  was  in  everything, 

That  she,  the  daughter  of  a  mighty  king, 

Felt  strange  therein,  and  trembled  lest  that  she, 

Deceived  by  dreams,  had  wandered  heedlessly 

Into  a  bower  for  some  fair  goddess  made. 

Yet  if  perchance  some  man  had  thither  strayed, 

It  had  been  long  ere  he  had  noted  aught 

But  her  sweet  face,  made  pensive  by  the  thought 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  she  moved  in  there. 

But  looking  round,  upon  a  table  fair 
She  saw  a  book  wherein  old  tales  were  writ, 
And  by  the  window  sat,  to  read  in  it 
Until  the  dusk  had  melted  into  night, 
When  waxen  tapers  did  her  servants  light 
With  unseen  hands,  until  it  grew  like  day. 

And  so  at  last  upon  the  bed  she  lay. 
And  slept  a  dreamless  sleep  for  weariness, 
Forgetting  all  the  wonder  and  distress. 

But  at  the  dead  of  night  she  woke,  and  heard 
A  rustling  noise,  an-d  grew  right  sore  afeard. 
Yea,  could  not  move  a  finger  for  affright : 
And  all  was  darker  now  than  darkest  night. 

Withal  a  voice  close  by  her  did  she  hear : 
"Alas,  my  love!  why  tremblest  thou  with  fear, 
While  I  am  trembling  with  new  happiness  ? 
Forgive  me,  sweet,  thy  terror  and  distress : 
Not  otherwise  could  this  our  meeting  be. 
0  loveliest!  such  bliss  awaiteth  thee, 
For  all  thy  trouble  and  thy  shameful  tears. 
Such  nameless  honour,  and  such  happy  years, 
As  fall  not  unto  women  of  the  earth. 
Loved  as  thou  art,  thy  short-lived  pains  are  worth 
The  glory  and  the  joy  unspeakable 
Wherein  the  Treasure  of  the  World  shall  dwell : 
A  little  hope,  a  little  patience  yet. 
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Ere  everything  thou  wilt,  thou  mayst  forget, 

Or  else  remember  as  a  well-told  tale, 

That  for  some  pensive  pleasure  may  avail. 

Canst  thou  not  love  me,  then,  who  wrought  thy  woe. 

That  thou  the  height  and  depth  of  joy  mightst  know?" 

He  spoke,  and  as  upon  the  bed  she  lay, 
Trembling  amidst  new  thoughts,  he  sent  a  ray 
Of  finest  love  unto  her  inmost  heart. 
Till,  murmuring  low,  she  strove  the  night  to  part, 
And  like  a  bride  who  meets  her  love  at  last. 
When  the  long  days  of  yearning  are  o'erpast, 
She  reached  to  him  her  perfect  arms  unseen, 
And  said :  "  0  Love,  how  wretched  I  have  been ! 
What  hast  thou  done?"  And  by  her  side  he  lay, 
Till  just  before  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

The  sun  was  high  when  Psyche  woke  again, 
And  turning  to  the  place  where  he  had  lain 
And  seeing  no  one,  doubted  of  the  thing 
That  she  had  dreamed  it,  till  a  fair  gold  ring, 
Unseen  before,  upon  her  hand  she  found. 
And  touching  her  bright  head  she  felt  it  crowned 
With  a  bright  circlet ;  then  withal  she  sighed, 
And  wondered  how  the  oracle  had  lied, 
And  wished  her  father  Imew  it,  and  straightw^ay 
Kose  up  and  clad  herself.  Slow  went  the  daj^ 
Though  helped  wdth  many  a  solace,  till  came  night ; 
And  therewithal  the  new,  unseen  delight. 
She  learned  to  call  her  Love.  So  passed  away 
The  days  and  nights,  until  upon  a  day 
As  in  the  shade,  at  noon  she  lay  asleep. 
She  dreamed  that  she  beheld  her  sisters  weep, 
And  her  old  father  clad  in  sorry  guise, 
Grown  foolish  with  the  weight  of  miseries; 
Her  friends  black-clad  and  moving  mournfully, 
And  folk  in  wonder  landed  from  the  sea, 
At  such  a  fall  of  such  a  matchless  maid. 
And  in  some  press  apart  her  raiment  laid 
Like  precious  relics,  and  an  empty  tomb 
Set  in  the  palace  telling  of  her  doom. 

Therefore  she  wept  in  sleep,  and  woke  in  tears 
Still  on  her  face,  and  wet  hair  round  her  ears, 
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And  went  about  unhappily  that  day, 
Framing  a  gentle  speech  wherewith  to  pray 
For  leave  to  see  her  sisters  once  again, 
That  they  might  know  her  happy,  and  her  pain 
Turned  all  to  joy,  and  honor  come  from  shame. 

And  so  at  last  night  and  her  lover  came. 
And  midst  their  fondling,  suddenly  she  said : 
"0  Love,  a  little  time  we  have  been  wed. 
And  yet  I  ask  a  boon  of  thee  this  night. ' ' 
''Psyche,"  he  said,  "if  my  heart  tells  me  right. 
This  thy  desire  may  bring  us  bitter  woe, 
For  who  the  shifting  chance  of  fate  can  know  ? 
Yet,  forasmuch  as  mortal  hearts  are  weak, 
Tomorrow  shall  my  folk  thy  sisters  seek, 
And  bear  them  hither ;  but  before  the  day 
Is  fully  ended  must  they  go  away. 
And  thou — beware — for,  fresh  and  good  and  true, 
Thou  knowest  not  what  worldl}-  hearts  may  do, 
Or  wh«t  a  curse  gold  is  unto  the  earth. 
Beware  lest  from  thy  full  heart,  in  thy  mirth. 
Thou  tell  'st  the  story  of  thy  love  unseen : 
Thy  loving,  simple  heart,  fits  not  a  queen." 

Then  by  her  kisses  did  she  know  he  frowned, 
But  close  about  him  her  fair  arms  she  wound. 
Until  for  happiness  he  'gan  to  smile. 
And  in  those  arms  forgat  all  else  awhile. 

So  the  next  day,  for  joy  that  they  should  come. 
Would  Psj^che  further  deck  her  strange  new  home, 
And  even  as  she  'gan  to  think  the  thought, 
Quickly  her  will  by  unseen  hands  was  wrought, 
Who  came  and  went  like  thoughts.  Yea,  how  should  I 
Tell  of  the  works  of  gold  and  ivory, 
The  gems  and  images,  those  hands  brought  there. 
The  prisoned  things  of  earth  and  sea  and  air. 
They  brought  to  please  their  mistress?  Many  a  beast, 
Such  as  King  Bacchus  in  his  reckless  feast 
Makes  merry  with — huge  elephants,  snow-white 
With  gilded  tusks,  or  dusky-gray  with  bright 
And  shining  chains  about  their  wrinkled  necks; 
The  mailed  rhinoceros,  that  of  nothing  recks ; 
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Diisky-maned  lions ;  spotted  leopards  f air 

That  through  the  eane-brake  move,  unseen  as  air; 

The  deep-mouthed  tiger,  dread  of  the  brown  man ; 

The  eagle,  and  the  peacock,  and  the  swan — 

These  be  the  nobles  of  the  birds  and  beasts. 

But  therewithal,  for  laughter  at  their  feasts. 

They  brought  them  the  Gods'  jesters,  such  as  be 

Quick-chattering  apes,  that  yet  in  mockery 

Of  anxious  men  wrinkle  their  ugly  brows ; 

Strange  birds  with  pouches,  birds  with  beaks  like  prows 

Of  merchant-ships,  with  tufted  crests  like  threads, 

With  unimaginable  monstrous  heads. 

Lo,  such  as  these,  in  many  a  gilded  cage 

They  brought,  or  chained  for  fear  of  sudden  rage. 

Then  strewed  they  scented  branches  on  the  floor, 
And  hung  rose-garlands  up  by  the  great  door, 
And  wafted  incense  through  the  bowers  and  halls, 
And  hung  up  fairer  hangings  on  the  walls. 
And  filled  the  baths  with  water  fresh  and  clear, 
And  in  the  chambers  laid  apparel  fair, 
And  spread  a  table  for  a  royal  feast. 

Then  when  from  all  these  labors  they  had  ceased, 
Psyche  they  sung  to  sleep  with  lullabies; 
Who  slept  not  long,  but  opening  soon  her  eyes. 
Beheld  her  sisters  on  the  threshold  stand : 
Then  did  she  run  to  take  them  by  the  hand, 
And  laid  her  cheek  to  theirs,  and  murmured  words 
Of  little  meaning,  like  the  moan  of  birds. 
While  they  bewildered  stood  and  gazed  around, 
Like  people  who  in  some  strange  land  have  found 
One  that  they  thought  not  of ;  but  she  at  last 
Stood  back,  and  from  her  face  the  strayed  locks  cast, 
And  smiling  through  her  tears,  said:  '*Ah,  that  ye 
Should  have  to  weep  such  useless  tears  for  me ! 
Alas,  the  burden  that  the  city  bears 
For  nought !  0  me,  my  father's  burning  tears, 
That  into  all  this  honour  I  am  come ! 
Nay,  does  he  live  yet  ?  Is  the  ancient  home 
Still  standing?    Do  the  galleys  throng  the  quays? 
Do  the  bro\vn  Indians  glitter  down  the  ways 
With  rubies  as  of  old  ?  Yes,  yes,  ye  smile. 
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For  ye  are  thinking,  but  a  little  while 
Apart  from  these  has  she  been  dwelling  here ; 
Truly,  yet  long  enough,  loved  ones  and  dear, 
To  make  me  other  than  I  was  of  old, 
Though  now  when  your  dear  faces  I  behold 
Am  I  myself  again.   But  by  what  road 
Have  ye  been  brought  to  this  my  new  abode  ? '  * 

*  *  Sister, ' '  said  one, '  *  I  rose  up  from  my  bed 
It  seems  this  morn,  and  being  apparelled, 
And  walking  in  my  garden,  in  a  swoon 
Helpless  and  unattended  I  sank  doAvn, 
Wherefrom  I  scarce  am  waked,  for  as  a  dream 
Dost  thou  with  all  this  royal  glory  seem, 
But  for  thy  kisses  and  thy  words,  0  love." 

''Yea,  Psyche,"  said  the  other,  "as  I  drove 
The  ivory  shuttle  through  the  shuttle-race. 
All  was  changed  suddenly,  and  in  this  place 
I  found  myself,  and  standing  on  my  feet. 
Where  we  with  sleepy  words  this  one  did  greet. 
Now,  sister,  tell  us  whence  these  w^onders  come 
"With  all  the  godlike  splendour  of  your  home. ' ' 

"Sisters,"  she  said,  "more  marvels  shall  ye  see 
Wlieu  ye  have  been  a  little  while  with  me. 
Whereof  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  this 
That  midst  them  all  I  dwell  in  ease  and  bliss, 
Well  loved  and  wedded  to  a  mighty  lord, 
Fair  beyond  measure,  from  whose  loving  word 
I  know  that  happier  days  await  me  yet. 
But  come,  my  sisters,  let  us  now  forget 
To  seek  for  empty  knowledge ;  ye  shall  take 
Some  little  gifts  for  your  lost  sister's  sake; 
And  whatso  w^onders  ye  may  see  or  hear 
Of  nothing  frightful  have  ye  any  fear." 

Wondering  they  went  with  her,  and  looking  round, 
Each  in  the  other's  eyes  a  strange  look  found. 
For  these,  her  mother 's  daughters,  had  no  part 
In  her  divine  fresh  singleness  of  heart. 
But  longing  to  be  great,  remembered  not 
How  short  a  time  one  heart  on  earth  has  got. 
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But  keener  still  that  guarded  look  now  grew 
As  more  of  that  strange  lovely  place  they  knew, 
And  as  with  growing  hate,  but  still  af eared, 
The  unseen  choirs'  heart-softening  strains  they  heard, 
Which  did  but  harden  these ;  and  when  at  noon 
They  sought  the  shaded  waters '  freshening  boon, 
And  all  unhidden  once  again  they  saw 
That  peerless  beauty,  free  from  any  flaw, 
Which  now  at  last  had  won  its  precious  meed, 
Her  kindness  then  but  fed  the  fire  of  greed 
Within  their  hearts — her  gifts,  the  rich  attire 
Wherewith  she  clad  them,  where  like  sparks  of  fire 
The  many-colored  gems  shone  midst  the  pearls, 
The  soft  silks'  winding  lines,  the  work  of  girls 
By  the  Five  Rivers ;  their  fair  marvelous  crowns. 
Their  sandals '  fastenings  worth  the  rent  of  towns. 
Zones  and  carved  rings,  and  nameless  wonders  fair, 
All  things  her  faithful  slaves  had  brought  them  there, 
Given  amid  kisses,  made  them  not  more  glad; 
Since  in  their  hearts  the  ravening  worm  they  had 
That  love  slays  not,  nor  yet  is  satisfied 
While  aught  but  he  has  aught ;  yet  still  they  tried 
To  look  as  they  deemed  loving  folk  should  look. 
And  still  with  words  of  love  her  bounty  took. 

So  at  the  last  all  being  apparelled, 
Her  sisters  to  the  banquet  Psj'che  led ; 
Fair  were  they,  and  each  seemed  a  glorious  queen 
With  all  that  wondrous  daintiness  beseen. 
But  Psyche  clad  in  gown  of  dusky  blue 
Little  adorned,  with  deep  grey  eyes  that  knew 
The  liidden  marvels  of  Love 's  holy  fire, 
Seemed  like  the  soul  of  innocent  desire. 
Shut  from  the  mocking  world,  wherefrom  those  twain 
Seemed  come  to  lure  her  thence  with  labor  vain. 

Now  having  reached  the  place  where  they  should  eat. 
Ere  'ncath  the  canopy  the  three  took  seat, 
The  eldest  sister  unto  Psyche  said ; 
* '  And  he,  dear  love,  the  man  that  thou  hast  wed, 
Will  he  not  wish  today  thy  kin  to  see? 
Then  could  we  tell  of  thy  felicity 
The  better,  to  our  folk  and  father  dear." 
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Then  Psyche  reddened,  "Nay,  he  is  not  here," 
She  stammered,  "neither  will  be  here  today, 
For  mighty  matters  keep  him  far  away. ' ' 
'  *  Alas ! ' '  the  yonnger  sister  said,  '  *  Say  then, 
What  is  the  likeness  of  this  first  of  men ; 
What  sayest  thou  about  his  loving  eyne, 
Are  his  locks  black,  or  golden-red  as  thine  ? ' ' 
' '  Black-haired  like  me, ' '  said  Psyche  stammering, 
And  looking  round,  "What  say  I  ?  like  the  king 
Who  rules  the  world,  he  seems  to  me  at  least — 
Come,  sisters,  sit,  and  let  us  make  good  feast ! 
My  darling  and  my  love  ye  shall  behold 
I  doubt  not  soon,  his  crispy  hair  of  gold, 
His  eyes  unseen ;  and  ye  shall  hear  his  voice, 
That  in  my  joy  ye  also  may  rejoice." 

Then  did  they  hold  their  peace,  although  indeed 
Her  stammering  haste  they  did  not  fail  to  heed. 
But  at  their  wondrous  royal  feast  they  sat 
Thinking  their  thoughts,  and  spoke  of  this  or  that 
Between  the  bursts  of  music,  until  when 
The  sun  was  leaving  the  abodes  of  men ; 
And  then  must  Psyche  to  her  sisters  say 
That  she  was  bid,  her  husband  being  away, 
To  suffer  none  at  night  to  harbor  there. 
No,  not  the  mother  that  her  body  bare 
Or  father  that  begat  her ;  therefore  they 
Must  leave  her  now,  till  some  still  happier  day. 
And  therewithal  more  precious  gifts  she  brought 
Whereof  not  e'en  in  dreams  they  could  have  thought, 
Things  whereof  noble  stories  might  be  told ; 
And  said :  ' '  These  matters  that  you  here  behold 
Shall  be  the  worst  of  gifts  that  you  shall  have ; 
Farewell,  farewell !  and  may  the  high  Gods  save 
Your  lives  and  fame ;  and  tell  our  father  dear 
Of  all  the  honour  that  I  live  in  here. 
And  how  that  greater  happiness  shall  come 
When  I  shall  reach  a  long-enduring  home. ' ' 

Then  these,  though  burning  through  the  night  to  stay, 
Spake  loving  words,  and  went  upon  their  way. 
When  weeping  she  had  kissed  them ;  but  they  wept 
Such  tears  as  traitors  do,  for  as  they  stepped 
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Over  the  threshold,  in  each  other's  eyes 
They  looked,  for  each  was  eager  to  surprise 
The  envj'  that  their  hearts  were  filled  withal, 
That  to  their  lips  came  welling  up  like  gall. 

"So,"  said  the  first,  "this  palace  without  folk. 
These  wonders  done  with  none  to  strike  a  stroke. 
This  singing  in  the  air,  and  no  one  seen, 
These  gifts  too  wonderful  for  anj^  queen, 
The  trance  wherein  we  both  were  wrapt  away, 
And  set  down  by  her  golden  house  today — 
These  are  the  deeds  of  Gods,  and  not  of  men ; 
And  fortunate  the  day  was  to  her,  when 
Weeping  she  left  the  house  where  we  were  born, 
And  all  men  deemed  her  shamed  and  most  forlorn. ' ' 

Then  said  the  other,  reddening  in  her  rage, 
"She  is  the  luckiest  one  of  all  this  age; 
And  yet  she  might  have  told  us  of  her  ease, 
What  God  it  is  that  dwelleth  in  the  place, 
Nor  sent  us  forth  like  beggars  from  her  gate. 
And  beggarly,  0  sister,  is  our  fate, 
Whose  husbands  wring  from  miserable  hinds 
What  the  first  battle  scatters  to  the  winds ; 
Wliile  she  to  us  whom  from  her  door  she  drives 
And  makes  of  no  account  or  honour,  gives 
Such  wonderful  and  priceless  gifts  as  these, 
Fit  to  bedeck  the  limbs  of  goddesses ! 
And  yet  who  knows  but  she  may  get  a  fall  ? 
The  strongest  tower  has  not  the  highest  wall, 
Think  well  of  this,  when  you  sit  safe  at  home. ' ' 

By  this  unto  the  river  were  they  come. 
Where  waited  Zephj-rus  unseen,  who  cast 
A  langour  over  them  that  quickly  passed 
Into  deep  sleep,  and  on  the  grass  they  sank ; 
Then  straightway  did  he  lift  them  from  the  bank, 
And  quickly  each  in  her  fair  house  set  down. 
Then  flew  aloft  above  the  sleeping  town. 

Long  in  their  homes  they  brooded  over  this, 
And  how  that  Psyche  nigh  a  goddess  is ; 
While  all  folk  deemed  that  she  quite  lost  had  been 
For  nought  they  said  of  all  that  they  had  seen. 

TXIX-3 
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But  now  that  night  when  she,  with  many  a  kiss, 
Had  told  their  coming,  and  of  that  and  this 
That  happed,  he  said:    "These  things,  0  Love,  are  well; 
Glad  am  I  that  no  evil  thing  befell. 
And  yet,  between  thy  father's  house  and  me 
Must  thou  choose  now;  then  either  royally 
Shalt  thou  go  home,  and  wed  some  king  at  last, 
And  have  no  harm  for  all  that  here  has  passed ; 
Or  else,  my  love,  bear  as  thy  brave  heart  may. 
This  loneliness  in  hope  of  that  fair  day. 
Which,  by  my  head,  shall  come  to  thee ;  and  then 
Shalt  thou  be  glorious  to  the  sons  of  men, 
And  by  my  side  shalt  sit  in  such  estate 
That  in  all  time  all  men  shall  sing  thy  fate. ' ' 

But  with  that  word  such  love  through  her  he  breathed, 
That  round  about  him  her  fair  arms  she  wreathed ; 
And  so  with  loving  passed  the  night  away, 
And  with  fresh  hope  came  on  the  fresh  Mayday. 
And  so  passed  many  a  day  and  many  a  night, 
And  weariness  was  balanced  with  delight. 
And  into  such  a  mind  was  Psyche  brought, 
That  little  of  her  father 's  house  she  thought, 
But  ever  of  the  happy  day  to  come 
When  she  should  go  unto  her  promised  home. 

Till  she  that  threw  the  golden  apple  down 
Upon  the  board,  and  lighted  up  Troy  town, 
On  dusky  wings  came  flying  o  'er  the  place, 
And  seeing  Psyche  \\dth  her  happy  face 
Asleep  beneath  some  fair  tree  blossoming. 
Into  her  sleep  straight  cast  an  evil  thing ; 
Whereby  she  dreamed  she  saw  her  father  laid 
Panting  for  breath  beneath  the  golden  shade 
Of  his  great  bed's  embroidered  canopy, 
And  with  his  last  breath  moaning  heavily 
Her  name  and  fancied  woes ;  thereat  she  woke, 
And  when  next  morn  her  Love  from  her  would  go, 
And  going,  as  it  w^as  his  wont  to  do. 
Would  kiss  her  sleeping,  he  must  find  the  tears 
Filling  the  hollows  of  her  rosy  ears 
And  wetting  half  the  golden  hair  that  lay 
'Twixt  him  and  her :  then  did  he  speak  and  say : 
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"0  Love,  why  does  thou  lie  awake  and  weep, 

Who  for  content  shouldst  have  good  heart  to  sleep 

This  cold  hour  ere  the  dawning  ? ' '  Nought  she  said. 

But  wept  aloud.  Then  cried  he :  "By  my  dead ! 

Whate  'er  thou  wishest  I  wiU  do  for  thee ; 

Yea,  if  it  make  an  end  of  thee  and  me. ' ' 

"O  Love,"  she  said,  "I  scarce  dare  ask  again, 

Yet  is  there  in  mine  heart  an  aching  pain 

To  know  what  of  my  father  is  become : 

So  would  I  send  my  sisters  to  my  home, 

Because  I  doubt  indeed  they  never  told 

Of  all  my  honour  in  this  house  of  gold ; 

And  now  of  them  a  great  oath  would  I  take." 

He  said :  *  *  Alas !  and  hast  thou  been  awake 
For  them  indeed  ?  who  in  my  arms  asleep 
Mightest  well  have  been ;  for  their  sakes  didst  thou  weep, 
Who  mightst  have  smiled  to  feel  my  kiss  on  thee  ? 
Yet  as  thou  wishest  once  more  shall  it  be, 
Because  my  oath  constrains  me,  and  thy  tears. 
And  yet  again  beware,  and  make  these  fears 
Of  none  avail;  nor  waver  any  more, 
I  pray  thee :  for  already  to  the  shore 
Of  all  delights  and  joys  thou  drawest  nigh. ' ' 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  chamber  straight  did  fly 
To  highest  heaven,  and  going  softly  then, 
Wearied  the  Father  of  all  Gods  and  men 
With  prayers  for  Psyche 's  immortality. 

Meantime  went  Zephyrus  across  the  sea, 
To  bring  her  sisters  to  her  arms  again, 
Though  of  that  message  little  was  he  fain, 
Knowing  their  malice  and  their  cankered  hearts, 
For  now  these  two  had  thought  upon  their  parts. 
And  made  up  a  false  tale  for  Psyche's  ear 
For  when  awaked,  to  her  they  drew  anear, 
Sobbing,  their  faces  in  their  hands  they  hid, 
Nor  when  she  asked  them  why  this  thing  they  did 
Would  answer  aught,  till,  trembling,  Psyche  said : 
"Nay,  nay,  what  is  it?  is  our  father  dead? 
Or  do  ye  weep  these  tears  for  shame  that  ye 
Have  told  him  not  of  my  felicity. 
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To  make  me  weep  amidst  my  new-found  bliss  ? 
Be  comforted,  for  short  the  highway  is 
To  my  forgiveness :  this  day  shall  ye  go 
And  take  him  gifts,  and  tell  him  all  ye  know 
Of  this  my  unexpected  happy  lot. ' ' 

Amidst  fresh  sobs  one  said :  ' '  We  told  him  not, 
But  by  good  counsel  did  we  hide  the  thing, 
Deeming  it  well  that  he  should  feel  the  sting 
For  once,  than  for  awhile  be  glad  again, 
And  after  come  to  suffer  double  pain. 

"Alas!  what  mean  you,  sister?"  Psyche  said, 
For  terror  waxing  pale  as  are  the  dead. 
' '  0  sister,  speak ! "  "  Child,  by  this  loving  kiss, ' ' 
Spake  one  of  them,  ' '  and  that  remembered  bliss 
We  dwelt  in  when  our  mother  was  alive, 
Or  ever  we  began  with  ills  to  strive, 
By  all  the  hope  thou  hast  to  see  again    ' 
Our  aged  father  and  to  soothe  his  pain, 
I  charge  thee  tell  me :  Hast  thou  seen  the  thing 
Thou  callest  Husband  ? " 

Breathless,  quivering, 
Psyche  cried  out :  ' '  Alas ;  what  sayest  thou  ? 
What  riddles  wilt  thou  speak  unto  me  now  ? ' ' 

"Alas!"  she  said;  "then  it  is  as  I  thought. 
Sister,  in  dreadful  places  have  we  sought 
To  learn  about  thy  case,  and  thus  we  found 
A  wise  man,  dwelling  underneath  the  ground 
In  a  dark  awful  cave :  he  told  to  us 
A  horrid  tale  thereof  and  piteous, 
That  thou  wert  wedded  to  an  evil  thing, 
A  serpent-bodied  fiend  of  poisonous  sting. 
Bestial  of  form  yet  therewith  lacking  not 
E  'en  such  a  soul  as  wicked  men  have  got ; 
Thus  ages  long  agone  the  Gods  made  him, 
And  set  him  in  a  lake  hereby  to  swim ; 
But  every  hundred  years  he  hath  this  grace, 
That  he  may  change  within  this  golden  place 
Into  a  fair  young  man  by  night  alone. 
Alas,  my  sister,  thou  hast  cause  to  groan ! 
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What  sayest  thou  1 — His  words  are  fair  and  soft; 
He  raineth  loving  kisses  on  me  oft, 
Weeping  for  love;  he  tells  me  of  a  day 
When  from  this  place  we  both  shall  go  away, 
And  he  shall  kiss  me  then  no  more  unseen, 
The  ivhile  I  sit  by  him  a  glorious  queen — 
Alas,  poor  child !  it  pleaseth  thee,  his  kiss  ? 
Then  must  I  show  thee  why  he  doeth  this : 
Because  he  willeth  for  a  time  to  save 
Thy  bod.y,  \\Tetched  one ;  that  he  may  have 
Both  child  and  mother  for  his  watery  hell — 
Ah,  what  a  tale  this  is  for  me  to  tell! 

"Thou  prayest  us  to  save  thee,  and  we  can; 
Since  for  nought  else  we  sought  that  wise  old  man. 
Who  for  great  gifts  and  seeing  that  of  kings 
We  both  were  come,  has  told  us  all  these  things, 
And  given  us  a  fair  lamp  of  hallowed  oil 
That  he  has  wrought  with  danger  and  much  toil ; 
And  thereto  has  he  added  a  sharp  knife, 
In  forging  which  he  well-nigh  lost  his  life, 
About  him  so  the  devils  of  the  pit 
Came  swarming — 0  my  sister,  hast  thou  it  ? " 

Straight  from  her  gown  the  other  one  drew  out 
The  lamp  and  knife,  which  Psyche,  dumb  with  doubt 
And  misery  at  once,  took  in  her  hand. 

Then  said  this  sister:  **From  this  doubtful  land 
Thou  gav'st  us  royal  gifts  a  while  ago, 
But  these  we  give  thee,  though  they  lack  for  show, 
Shall  be  to  thee  a  better  gift — ^thy  life. 
Put  now  in  some  sure  place  this  lamp  and  knife. 
And  when  he  sleeps  rise  silently  from  bed 
And  hold  the  hallowed  lamp  above  his  head. 
And  swiftly  draw  the  charmed  knife  across 
His  cursed  neck ;  thou  well  mayst  bear  the  loss, 
Nor  shall  he  keep  his  man's  shape  more,  when  he 
First  feels  the  iron  wrought  so  mystically  : 
But  thou,  flee  unto  us,  we  have  a  tale 
Of  what  has  been  thy  lot  within  this  vale, 
When  we  have  'scaped  therefrom,  which  we  shall  do 
By  virtue  of  strange  spells  the  old  man  knew. 
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Farewell,  sweet  sister !  here  we  may  not  stay, 
Lest  in  returning  he  should  pass  this  way ; 
But  in  the  vale  we  will  not  fail  to  wait 
Till  thou  art  loosened  from  thine  evil  fate. ' ' 

Thus  went  they,  and  for  long  they  said  not  aught. 
Fearful  lest  any  should  surprise  their  thought. 
But  in  such  wise  had  envy  conquered  fear, 
That  they  were  fain  that  eve  to  bide  anear 
Their  sister's  ruined  home;  but  when  they  came 
Unto  the  river,  on  them  fell  the  same 
Resistless  languor  they  had  felt  before, 
And  from  the  blossoms  of  that  flowery  shore 
Their  sleeping  bodies  soon  did  Zephyr  bear, 
For  other  folk  to  hatch  new  ills  and  care. 

But  on  the  ground  sat  Psyche  all  alone, 
The  lamp  and  knife  beside  her,  and  no  moan 
She  made,  but  silent  let  the  long  hours  go, 
Till  dark  night  closed  around  her  and  her  woe. 

Then  trembling  she  arose,  for  now  drew  near 
The  time  of  utter  loneliness  and  fear, 
And  she  must  think  of  death,  who  until  now 
Had  thought  of  ruined  life  and  love  brought  low ; 
And  with  that  thought,  tormenting  doubt  there  came, 
And  images  of  some  unheard-of  shame, 
Until  forlorn,  entrapped  of  Gods  she  felt, 
As  though  in  some  strange  hell  her  spirit  dwelt. 

Yet  driven  by  her  sisters '  words  at  last, 
And  by  remembrance  of  the  time  now  past, 
When  she  stood  trembling,  as  the  oracle 
With  all  its  fearful  doom  upon  her  fell. 
She  to  her  hapless  wedding-chamber  turned, 
And  while  the  waxen  tapers  freshly  burned 
She  laid  those  dread  gifts  ready  to  her  hand, 
Then  quenched  the  lights  and  by  the  bed  did  stand, 
Turning  these  matters  in  her  troubled  mind ; 
And  sometimes  hoped  some  glorious  man  to  find 
Beneath  the  lamp,  fit  bridegroom  for  a  bride 
Like  her ;  ah,  then !  with  what  joy  to  his  side 
Would  she  creep  back  in  the  dark  silent  night ; 
But  whiles  she  quaked  at  thought  of  what  a  sight 
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The  lamp  might  show  her ;  the  hot  rush  of  blood 

The  knife  might  shed  upon  her  as  she  stood, 

The  dread  of  some  pursuit,  the  hurrying  out, 

Through  rooms  where  every  sound  would  seem  a  shout, 

Into  the  windy  night  among  the  trees. 

Where  many  a  changing  monstrous  sight  one  sees. 

When  nought  at  all  has  happed  to  chill  the  blood. 

But  as  among  these  evil  thoughts  she  stood, 
She  heard  him  coming,  and  straight  crept  to  bed, 
And  felt  him  touch  her  ^vith  a  new-born  dread, 
And  durst  not  answer  to  his  words  of  love. 
But  when  he  slept,  she  rose  that  tale  to  prove, 
And  sliding  down  as  softly  as  might  be, 
And  moving  through  the  chamber  quietly. 
She  gat  the  lamp  within  her  trembling  hand. 
And  long,  debating  of  these  things,  did  stand 
In  that  thick  darkness,  till  she  seemed  to  be 
A  dweller  in  some  black  eternity, 
And  what  she  once  had  called  the  world  did  seem 
A  hollow  void,  a  colorless  mad  dream ; 
For  she  felt  so  alone — three  times  in  vain 
She  moved  her  heavy  hand,  three  times  again 
It  fell  adown ;  at  last  throughout  the  place 
Its  flame  glared,  lighting  up  her  woeful  face 
Whose  eyes  the  silken  carpet  did  but  meet, 
Grown  strange  and  awful,  and  her  own  wan  feet 
As  toward  the  bed  she  stole ;  but  come  thereto 
Back  with  closed  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  she  threw 
Her  lovely  head,  and  strove  to  think  of  it. 
While  images  of  fearful  things  did  flit 
Before  her  eyes ;  thus,  raising  up  the  hand 
That  bore  the  lamp,  one  moment  did  she  stand 
As  man's  time  tells  it,  and  then  suddenly 
Opened  her  eyes,  but  scarce  kept  back  a  cry 
At  what  she  saw ;  for  there  before  her  lay 
The  very  Love  brighter  than  dawn  of  day ; 
And  as  he  lay  there  smiling,  her  own  name 
His  gentle  lips  in  sleep  began  to  frame. 
And  as  to  touch  her  face  his  hand  did  move ; 
0  then  indeed,  her  faint  heart  swelled  for  love, 
And  she  began  to  sob,  and  tears  fell  fast 
Upon  the  bed.  But  as  she  turned  at  last 
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To  quench  the  lamp,  there  happed  a  little  thing 
That  quenched  her  new  delight,  for  flickering 
The  treacherous  flame  cast  on  his  shoulder  lair 
A  burning  drop ;  he  woke,  and  seeing  her  there 
The  meaning  of  that  sad  sight  knew  full  well, 
Nor  was  there  need  the  piteous  tale  to  tell. 

Then  on  her  knees  she  fell  with  a  great  cry, 
For  in  his  face  she  saw  the  thunder  nigh, 
And  she  began  to  know  what  she  had  done. 
And  saw  herself  henceforth,  unloved,  alone. 
Pass  onward  to  the  grave ;  and  once  again 
She  heard  the  voice  she  now  must  love  in  vain. 

* '  Ah,  has  it  come  to  pass  ?  and  hast  thou  lost 
A  life  of  love,  and  must  thou  still  be  tossed 
One  moment  in  the  sun  'twixt  night  and  night  ? 
And  must  I  lose  what  would  have  been  delight, 
Untasted  yet  amidst  immortal  bliss, 
To  wed  a  soul  made  worthy  of  my  kiss, 
Set  in  a  frame  so  wonderfully  made? 

*'0  wavering  heart,  farewell!  be  not  afraid 
That  I  with  fire  will  burn  thy  body  fair, 
Or  cast  thy  sweet  limbs  piecemeal  through  the  air ; 
The  Fates  shall  work  thy  punishment  alone, 
And  thine  own  memory  of  our  kindness  done, 

' '  Alas !  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  how  shalt  thou  bear 
The  cruel  world,  and  sickening  still  despair, 
The  mocking,  curious  faces  bent  on  thee. 
When  thou  hast  known  what  love  there  is  in  me  ? 
O  happy  only,  if  thou  couldst  forget 
And  live  unholpen,  lonely,  loveless  yet, 
But  untormented  through  the  little  span 
That  on  the  earth  ye  call  the  life  of  man. 
Alas !  that  thou,  too  fair  a  thing  to  die, 
Should  so  be  born  to  double  misery ! 

* '  Farewell !  though  I,  a  God,  can  never  know 
How  thou  canst  lose  thy  pain,  yet  time  will  go 
Over  thine  head,  and  thou  mayst  mingle  yet 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet,  nor  quite  forget. 
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Nor  quite  remember,  till  these  things  shall  seem 
The  wavering  memory  of  a  lovely  dream. ' ' 

Therewith  he  caught  his  shafts  up  and  his  bow, 
And  striding  through  the  chambers  did  he  go. 
Light  all  around  him ;  and  she,  wailing  sore, 
Still  followed  after;  but  he  turned  no  more. 
And  when  into  the  moonlit  night  he  came, 
From  out  her  sight  he  vanished  like  a  flame. 
And  on  the  threshold  till  the  dawn  of  day 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  night  she  lay. 

At  daybreak  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
She  looked  around  with  heavj^  dull  surprise, 
And  rose  to  enter  the  fair  golden  place ; 
But  then  remembering  all  her  piteous  case 
She  turned  away,  lamenting  very  sore, 
And  wandered  down  unto  the  river  shore ; 
There,  at  the  head  of  a  green  pool  and  deep, 
She  stood  so  long  that  she  forgot  to  weep, 
And  the  wild  things  about  the  water-side 
From  such  a  silent  thing  eared  not  to  hide ; 
The  dace  pushed  'gainst  the  stream,  the  dragon-fly 
With  its  green-painted  wing,  went  flickering  by ; 
The  water-hen,  the  lustred  kingfisher, 
Went  on  their  ways  and  took  no  heed  of  her , 
The  little  reed  birds  never  ceased  to  sing, 
And  still  the  eddy,  like  a  living  thing. 
Broke  into  sudden  gurgles  at  her  feet. 
But  midst  these  fair  things,  on  that  morning  sweet, 
How  could  she,  weary  creature,  find  a  place  ? 
She  moved  at  last,  and  lifting  up  her  face. 
Gathered  her  raiment  up  and  cried  :   ' '  Farewell, 
O  fairest  lord !  and  since  I  cannot  dwell 
With  thee  in  heaven,  let  me  now  hide  my  head 
In  whatsoever  dark  place  dwell  the  dead ! ' ' 

And  with  that  word  she  leapt  into  the  stream, 
But  the  kind  river  even  yet  did  deem 
That  she  should  live,  and  with  all  gentle  care, 
Cast  her  ashore  within  a  meadow  fair 
Upon  the  other  side,  where  Shepherd  Pan 
Sat  looking  down  upon  the  water  wan, 
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Goat-legged  and  weary,  who  called  out:  ''Fair  maid, 

Why  goest  thou  hurrymg  to  the  feeble  shade 

Whence  none  return?  Well  do  I  know  thy  pain, 

For  I  am  old  and  have  not  lived  in  vain ; 

Thou  wilt  forget  all  that  within  a  while, 

And  on  some  other  happy  youth  wilt  smile ; 

And  sure  he  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he 

Forget  not  all  things  in  his  ecstasy 

At  sight  of  such  a  wonder  made  for  him, 

That  in  that  clinging  gown  makes  mine  eyes  swim, 

Old  as  I  am :  but  to  the  God  of  Love 

Pray  now,  sweet  child,  for  all  things  can  he  move. ' ' 

Weeping  she  passed  him,  but  full  reverently, 
And  well  she  saw  that  she  was  not  to  die 
Till  she  had  filled  the  measure  of  her  woe. 

So  through  the  meads  she  passed,  half  blind  and  slow. 
And  on  her  sisters  somewhat  now  she  thought ; 
And,  pondering  on  the  evil  they  had  wrought, 
The  veil  fell  from  her,  and  she  saw  their  guile. 

' '  Alas ! ' '  she  said,  ' '  can  death  make  folks  so  vile  ? 
What  wonder  that  the  Gods  are  glorious  then, 
Who  cannot  feel  the  hates  and  fears  of  men  ? 
Sisters,  alas  for  what  ye  used  to  be ! 
Once  did  I  think,  whatso  might  hap  to  me, 
Still  at  the  worst,  within  your  arms  to  find 
A  haven  of  pure  love;  then  were  ye  kind. 
Then  was  your  joy  e'en  as  my  very  own — 
And  now,  and  now,  if  I  can  be  alone 
That  is  my  best :  but  that  can  never  be, 
For  your  unkindness  still  shall  stay  with  me 
When  ye  are  dead.    But  thou,  my  love !  my  dear ! 
Wert  thou  not  kind — I  should  have  lost  my  fear 
Within  a  little — Yea,  and  e'en  just  noAv 
With  angry  godhead  on  thy  lovel}^  brow. 
Still  thou  wert  kind — And  art  thou  gone  away 
For  ever?   I  know  not,  but  day  by  day 
Still  will  I  seek  thee  till  I  come  to  die. 
And  nurse  remembrance  of  felicity 
Within  my  heart,  although  it  wound  me  sore; 
For  what  am  I  but  thine  for  evermore ! ' ' 
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Thenceforth  her  back  upon  the  world  she  turned 
As  she  had  known  it;  in  her  heart  there  burned 
Such  deathless  love,  that  still  untired  she  went: 
The  huntsman  dropping  down  the  woody  bent, 
In  the  still  evening,  saw  her  passing  by, 
And  for  her  beauty  fain  would  draw  anigh, 
But  yet  durst  not ;  the  shepherd  on  the  down 
Wondering,  would  shade  his  eyes  with  fingers  brown. 
As  on  the  hill's  brow,  looking  o'er  the  lands, 
She  stood  with  straining  eyes  and  clinging  hands, 
While  the  wind  blew  the  raiment  from  her  feet; 
The  wandering  soldier  her  grey  eyes  would  meet, 
That  took  no  heed  of  him,  and  drop  his  own ; 
Like  a  thin  dream  she  passed  the  clattering  town ; 
On  the  thronged  quays  she  watched  the  ships  come  in 
Patient,  amid  the  strange  outlandish  din; 
Unscared  she  saw  the  sacked  towns'  miseries, 
And  marching  armies  passed  before  her  eyes. 
And  still  of  her  the  God  had  such  a  care 
That  none  might  wrong  her,  though  alone  and  fair. 
Through  rough  and  smooth  she  wandered  many  a  day, 
Till  all  her  hope  had  well-nigh  passed  away. 

Meanwhile  the  sisters,  each  in  her  own  home, 
Waited  the  day  when  outcast  she  should  come 
And  ask  their  pity;  when  perchance,  indeed, 
They  looked  to  give  her  shelter  in  her  need, 
And  with  soft  words  such  faint  reproaches  take 
As  she  durst  make  them  for  her  ruin's  sake; 
But  day  passed  day  and  still  no  Psyche  came, 
And  while  they  wondered  whether,  to  their  shame. 
Their  plot  had  failed  or  gained  its  end  too  well, 
And  Psyche  slain,  no  tale  thereof  could  tell. 
Amidst  these  things,  the  eldest  sister  lay 
Asleep  one  evening  of  a  summer  day, 
Dreaming  she  saw  the  God  of  Love  anigh. 
Who  seemed  to  say  unto  her  lovingly: 
"Hail  unto  thee,  fair  sister  of  my  love; 
Nor  fear  me  for  that  thou  her  faith  didst  prove 
And  found  it  wanting,  for  thou  too  art  fair, 
Nor  is  her  place  filled ;  rise,  and  have  no  care 
For  father  or  for  friends,  but  go  straightway 
Unto  the  rock  where  she  was  borne  that  day; 
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There,  if  thou  hast  a  will  to  be  my  bride, 
Put  thou  all  fear  of  horrid  death  aside, 
And  leap  from  off  the  cliff,  and  there  will  come 
My  slaves,  to  bear  thee  up  and  take  thee  home. 
Haste  then,  before  the  summer  night  grows  late. 
For  in  my  house  thy  beauty  I  await ! ' ' 

So  spake  the  dream ;  and  through  the  night  did  sail. 
And  to  the  other  sister  bore  the  tale. 
While  this  one  rose,  nor  doubted  of  the  thing. 
Such  deadly  pride  unto  her  heart  did  cling; 
But  by  the  tapers'  light  triumphantly. 
Smiling,  her  mirrored  body  did  she  eye. 
Then  hastily  rich  raiment  on  her  cast 
And  through  the  sleeping  serving-people  passed, 
And  looked  with  changed  eyes  on  the  moonlit  street, 
Nor  scarce  could  feel  the  ground  beneath  her  feet. 
But  long  the  time  seemed  to  her,  till  she  came 
There  where  her  sister  once  was  borne  to  shame; 
And  when  she  reached  the  bare  cliff's  rugged  brow 
She  cried  aloud:   ''0  Love,  receive  me  now, 
Who  am  not  all  unworthy  to  be  thine ! ' ' 
And  with  that  word,  her  jewelled  arms  did  shine 
Outstretched  beneath  the  moon,  and  with  one  breath 
She  sprung  to  meet  the  outstretched  arms  of  Death, 
The  only  God  that  waited  for  her  there; 
And  in  a  gathered  moment  of  despair 
A  hideous  thing  her  trait  'rous  life  did  seem. 

But  with  the  passing  of  that  hollow  dream 
The  other  sister  rose,  and  as  she  might, 
Arrayed  herself  alone  in  that  still  night 
And  so  stole  forth,  and  making  no  delay 
Came  to  the  rock  anigh  the  dawn  of  day; 
No  warning  there  her  sister's  spirit  gave, 
No  doubt  came  nigh  the  fore-doomed  soul  to  save. 
But  with  fi  fever  burning  in  her  blood, 
With  glittering  eyes  and  crimson  cheeks  she  stood 
One  moment  on  the  brow,  the  while  she  cried : 
"Receive  me.  Love,  chosen  to  be  thy  bride 
From  all  the  million  women  of  the  world ! ' ' 
Then  o'er  the  cliff  her  wicked  limbs  were  hurled, 
Nor  has  the  language  of  the  earth  a  name 
For  that  surprise  of  terror  and  of  shame. 
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Now,  midst  her  wanderings,  on  a  hot  noontide. 
Psyche  passed  down  a  road,  where,  on  each  side, 
The  yellow  cornfields  lay,  although  as  yet 
Unto  the  stalks  no  sickle  had  been  set; 
The  lark  sung  over  them,  the  butterfly 
Flickered  from  ear  to  ear  distractedly, 
The  kestrel  hung  above,  the  weasel  peered 
From  out  the  wheat-stalks  on  her  miafeard, 
Along  the  road  the  trembling  poppies  shed 
On  the  burnt  grass  their  crumbled  leaves  and  red; 
Most  lonely  was  it,  nothing  Psyche  knew 
Unto  what  land  of  all  the  world  she  drew; 
Aweary  was  she,  faint  and  sick  at  heart, 
Bowed  to  the  earth  by  thoughts  of  that  sad  part 
She  needs  must  play :  some  blue  tlower  from  the  corn 
That  in  her  fingers  erewhile  she  had  borne," 
Now  dropped  from  them,  still  clung  unto  her  gown ; 
Over  the  hard  way  hung  her  head  adown 
Despairingly,  but  still  her  weary  feet 
Moved  on  half  conscious,  her  lost  love  to  meet. 

So  going,  at  the  last  she  raised  her  eyes. 
And  saw  a  grassy  mound  before  her  rise 
Over  the  yellow  plain,  and  thereon  was 
A  marble  fane  with  doors  of  burnished  brass. 
That  'twixt  the  pillars  set  about  it  burned ; 
So  thitherward  from  off  the  road  she  turned, 
And  soon  she  heard  a  rippling  water  sound 
And  reached  a  stream  that  girt  the  hill  around. 
Whose  green  waves  wooed  her  body  lovingly ; 
So  looking  round,  and  seeing  no  soul  anigh, 
Unclad  she  crossed  the  shallows,  and  there  laid 
Her  dusty  raiment  in  the  alder-shade, 
And  slipped  adown  into  the  shaded  pool. 
And  with  the  pleasure  of  the  water  cool 
Soothed  her  tired  limbs  awhile,  then  with  a  sigh 
Came  forth  and  clad  her  body  hastily, 
And  up  the  hill  made  for  the  little  fane. 

But  when  its  threshold  now  her  feet  did  gain, 
She,  looking  through  the  pillars  of  the  shrine, 
Beheld  therein  a  golden  image  shine 
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Of  golden  Ceres;  then  she  passed  the  door, 
And  with  bowed  head  she  stood  awhile  before 
The  smiling  image,  striving  for  some  word 
That  did  not  name  her  lover  and  her  lord, 
Until  midst  rising  tears  at  last  she  prayed: 

"0  kind  one,  if  while  yet  I  was  a  maid 
I  ever  did  thee  pleasure,  on  this  day 
Be  kind  to  me,  poor  wanderer  on  the  way, 
Wlio  strive  my  love  upon  the  earth  to  meet ! 
Then  let  me  rest  my  weary,  doubtful  feet 
Within  thy  quiet  house  a  little  while, 
And  on  my  rest  if  thou  wouldst  please  to  smile. 
And  send  me  news  of  my  own  love  and  lord. 
It  would  not  cost  thee,  lady,  many  a  word." 

But  straight  from  out  the  shrine  a  sweet  voice  came 
"0  Psyche,  though  of  me  thou  hast  no  blame, 
And  though  indeed  thou  sparedst  not  to  give 
What  my  soul  loved,  while  happy  thou  didst  live, 
Yet  little  can  I  give  now  unto  thee. 
Since  thou  art  rebel,  slave  and  enemy 
Unto  the  love-inspiring  Queen;  this  grace 
Thou  hast  alone  of  me,  to  leave  this  place 
Free  as  thou  camest,  though  the  lovely  one 
Seeks  for  the  sorceress  who  entrapped  her  son 
In  every  land,  and  has  small  joy  in  aught, 
Until  before  her  presence  thou  art  brought." 

Then  Psyche,  trembling  at  the  words  she  spake, 
Durst  answer  nought,  nor  for  that  counsel's  sake 
Could  other  offerings  leave  except  her  tears. 
As  now,  tormented  by  the  new-born  fears 
The  words  divine  had  raised  in  her,  she  passed 
The  brazen  threshold  once  again,  and  cast 
A  dreary,  hopeless  look  across  the  plain. 
Whose  golden  beauty  now  seemed  nought  and  vain 
Unto  her  aching  heart;  then  down  the  hill 
She  went,  and  crossed  the  shallows  of  the  rill. 
And  wearily  she  went  upon  her  way, 
Nor  any  homestead  passed  upon  that  day. 
Nor  any  hamlet,  and  at  night  lay  down 
Within  a  wood,  far  off  from  any  town. 
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There,  waking  at  the  dawn,  did  she  behold, 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  glimmer  as  of  gold, 
And  passing  on,  amidst  an  oak-grove  found 
A  pillared  temple  gold-adorned  and  round. 
Whose  walls  were  hiuig  with  rich  and  precious  things. 
Worthy  to  be  the  ransom  of  great  kings; 
And  in  the  midst  of  gold  and  ivory 
An  image  of  Queen  Juno  did  she  see; 
Then  her  heart  swelled  within  her  and  she  thought : 
"Surely  the  Gods  hereto  my  steps  have  brought, 
And  they  will  yet  be  merciful  and  give 
Some  little  joy  to  me,  that  I  may  live 
Till  my  Love  finds  me. ' '  Then  upon  her  knees 
She  fell  and  prayed:   "0  Crown  of  Goddesses, 
I  pray  thee,  give  me  shelter  in  this  place 
Nor  turn  away  from  me  thy  much-loved  face, 
If  ever  I  gave  golden  gifts  to  thee 
In  happier  times  when  my  right  hand  was  free." 

Then  from  the  inmost  shrine  there  came  a  voice 
That  said:   "It  is  so;  well  mayst  thou  rejoice 
That  of  thy  gifts  I  yet  have  memory, 
Wherefore  mayst  thou  depart  forewarned  and  free; 
Since  she  that  won  the  golden  apple  lives, 
And  to  her  servants  mighty  gifts  now  gives 
To  find  thee  out,  in  whatso  land  thou  art. 
For  thine  undoing :  loiter  not,  depart ! 
For  what  immortal  yet  shall  shelter  thee 
From  her  that  rose  from  out  the  unquiet  sea  ? " 

Then  Psyche  moaned  out  in  her  grief  and  fear : 
"Alas!  and  is  there  shelter  anywhere 
Upon  the  green  flame-hiding  earth?"  said  she, 
' '  Or  yet  beneath  it  is  there  peace  for  me  ? 
0  Love,  since  in  thine  arms  I  cannot  rest, 
Or  lay  my  weary  head  upon  thy  breast, 
Have  pity  yet  upon  thy  love  forlorn, 
Make  me  as  though  I  never  had  been  born!" 

Then  wearily  she  went  upon  her  way. 
And  so,  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
She  came  before  a  green  and  flowery  place. 
Walled  round  about  in  manner  of  a  chase, 
Whereof  the  gates  as  now  were  open  wide ; 
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Fair  grassy  glades  and  long  she  saw  inside 

Betwixt  great  trees,  down  which  the  unseared  deer 

Were  playing ;  yet  a  pang  of  deadly  fear, 

She  knew  not  why,  shot  coldly  through  her  heart, 

And  thrice  she  turned  as  though  she  would  depart, 

And  thrice  returned,  and  in  the  gateway  stood 

With  wavering  feet :  small  flowers  as  red  as  blood 

Were  growing  up  amid  the  soft  green  grass, 

And  here  and  there  a  fallen  rose  there  was, 

And  on  the  trodden  grass  a  silken  lace. 

As  though  crowned  revellers  had  passed  by  the  place. 

The  restless  sparrows  chirped  upon  the  wall 

And  faint  far  music  on  her  ears  did  fall, 

And  from  the  trees  within,  the  pink-foot  dov'es 

Still  told  their  weary  tale  unto  their  loves. 

And  all  seemed  peaceful  more  than  words  could  say. 

Then  she,  whose  heart  still  whispered :  * '  Keep  away, ' 
Was  drawn  by  strong  desire  unto  the  place, 
.So  toward  the  greenest  glade  she  set  her  face, 
Murmuring:   "Alas!  and  what  a  wretch  am  I, 
That  I  should  fear  the  summer 's  greenery ! 
Yea,  and  is  death  now  any  more  an  ill. 
When  lonely  through  the  world  I  wander  still. ' ' 

But  when  she  was  amidst  those  ancient  groves, 
Whose  close  green  leaves  and  choirs  of  moaning  doves 
Shut  out  the  world,  then  so  alone  she  seemed, 
So  strange,  her  former  life  was  but  as  dreamed 
Beside  the  hopes  and  fears  that  drew  her  on, 
Till  so  far  through  that  green  place  she  had  won. 
That  she  a  rose-hedged  garden  could  behold 
Before  a  house  made  beautiful  with  gold; 
Which,  to  her  mind  beset  with  that  past  dream 
And  dim  foreshadowings  of  ill  fate,  did  seem 
That  very  house,  her  joy  and  misery. 
Where  that  fair  sight  her  longing  eyes  did  .see 
They  should  not  see  again;  but  now  the  sound 
Of  pensive  music  echoing  all  around. 
Made  all  things  like  a  picture,  and  from  thence 
Bewildering  odors  floating,  dulled  her  sense 
And  killed  her  fear,  and  urged  by  strong  desire 
To  see  how  all  should  end,  she  drew  yet  nigher, 
And  o'er  the  hedge  beheld  the  heads  of  girls 
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Embraced  by  garlands  fresh  and  orient  pearls, 
And  heard  sweet  voices  murmuring ;  then  a  thrill 
Of  utmost  joy  all  memory  seemed  to  kill 
Of  good  or  evil,  and  her  eager  hand 
Was  on  the  wicket,  then  her  feet  did  stand 
Upon  new  flowers,  the  while  her  dizzied  eyes 
Gazed  wildly  round  on  half -seen  mysteries, 
And  wandered  from  unnoting  face  to  face. 

For  round  a  fountain  midst  the  flowery  place 
Did  she  behold  full  many  a  minstrel  girl; 
While  nigh  them,  on  the  grass  in  giddy  whirl, 
Bright  raiment  and  white  limbs  and  sandalled  feet 
Flew  round  in  time  unto  the  music  sweet. 
Whose  strains  no  more  were  pensive  now  nor  sad. 
But  rather  a  fresh  sound  of  triumph  had; 
And  round  the  dance  were  gathered  damsels  fair. 
Clad  in  rich  robes  adorned  with  jewels  rare; 
Or  little  hidden  by  some  woven  mist. 
That,  hanging  round  them,  here  a  bosom  kissed 
And  there  a  knee,  or  driven  by  the  wind 
About  some  lily's  bowing  stem  was  twined. 

But  when  a  little  Psyche 's  eyes  grew  clear, 
A  sight  they  saw  that  brought  back  all  her  fear 
A  hundred-fold,  though  neither  heaven  nor  earth 
To  such  a  fair  sight  elsewiiere  could  give  birth; 
Because  apart,  upon  a  golden  throne 
Of  marvellous  work,  a  woman  sat  alone, 
Watching  the  dancers  with  a  smiling  face. 
Whose  beauty  sole  had  lighted  up  the  place. 
A  crown  there  was  upon  her  glorious  head, 
A  garland  round  about  her  girdlestead. 
Where  matchless  wonders  of  the  hidden  sea 
Were  brought  together  and  set  wonderfully; 
Naked  she  was  of  all  else,  but  her  hair 
About  her  body  rippled  here  and  there, 
And  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  golden  seat, 
And  even  touched  the  gold  cloth  where  her  feet 
Lay  amid  roses — ah,  how^  kind  she  seemed ! 
What  depths  of  love  from  out  her  grey  eyes  beamed ! 

Well  might  the  birds  leave  singing  on  the  trees 
To  watch  in  peace  that  crown  of  Goddesses, 

TXIX-4 
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Yet  well  might  Psyche  sicken  at  the  sight, 
And  feel  her  feet  wax  heavy,  her  head  light; 
For  now  at  last  her  evil  day  was  come, 
Since  she  had  wandered  to  the  very  home 
Of  her  most  bitter  cruel  enemy. 

Half-dead,  yet  must  she  turn  about  to  flee. 
But  as  her  eyes  back  o'er  her  shoulder  gazed. 
And  with  weak  hands  her  clinging  gown  she  raised, 
And  from  her  lips  unwitting  came  a  moan, 
She  felt  strong  arms  about  her  body  thrown, 
And  blind  with  fear,  was  haled  along  till  she 
Saw  floating  by  her  faint  eyes  dizzily 
That  vision  of  the  pearls  and  roses  fresh, 
The  golden  carpet  and  the  rosy  flesh. 

Then,  as  in  vain  she  strove  to  make  some  sound, 
A  sweet  voice  seemed  to  pierce  the  air  around 
With  bitter  words ;  her  doom  rang  in  her  ears. 
She  felt  the  misery  that  lacketh  tears. 
"Come  hither,  damsels,  and  the  pearl  behold 
That  hath  no  price !    See  now  the  thrice-tried  gold, 
That  all  men  worshipped,  that  a  God  would  have 
To  be  his  bride !  how  like  a  wretched  slave 
She  cowers  down,  and  lacketh  even  voice 
To  plead  her  cause !   Come,  damsels,  and  rejoice 
That  now  once  more  the  waiting  world  will  move, 
Since  she  is  found,  the  well-loved  soul  of  Love ! 

"And  thou,  poor  wretch,  what  God  hath  led  thee  here? 
Art  thou  so  lost  in  this  abyss  of  fear, 
Thou  canst  not  weep  thy  misery  and  shame? 
Canst  thou  not  even  speak  thy  shameful  name  ? ' ' 

But  even  then  the  flame  of  fervent  love 
In  Psyche's  tortured  heart  began  to  move, 
And  gave  her  utterance,  and  she  said :   '  *  Alas ! 
Surely  the  end  of  life  has  come  to  pass 
For  me,  who  have  been  bride  of  very  Love, 
Yet  Love  still  bides  in  me,  0  Seed  of  Jove, 
For  such  I  know  thee;  slay  me,  nought  is  lost! 
For  had  I  had  the  will  to  count  the  cost 
And  buy  my  love  with  all  this  misery, 
Thus  and  no  otherwise  the  thing  should  be. 
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Would  I  were  dead,  my  wretched  beauty  gone, 
No  trouble  now  to  thee  or  anyone ! ' ' 

And  with  that  last  word  she  did  hang  her  head, 
As  one  who  hears  not,  whatsoe'er  is  said; 
But  Venus  rising  with  a  dreadful  cry 
Said:  "0  thou  fool,  I  will  not  let  thee  die! 
But  thou  shalt  reap  the  harvest  thou  hast  sown 
And  many  a  day  thy  wretched  lot  bemoan. 
Thou  art  my  slave,  and  not  a  day  shall  be 
But  I  will  find  some  fitting  task  for  thee, 
Nor  will  I  slay  thee  till  thou  hop'st  again. 
What,  thinkest  thou  that  utterly  in  vain 
Jove  is  my  sire,  and  in  despite  my  will 
That  thou  canst  mock  me  with  thy  beauty  still? 
Come  forth,  0  strong-armed,  punish  this  new  slave. 
That  she  henceforth  a  humble  heart  may  have. ' ' 

All  round  about  the  damsels  in  a  ring 
Were  drawn  to  see  the  ending  of  the  thing, 
And  now,  as  Psyche 's  eyes  stared  wildly  round 
No  help  in  any  face  of  them  she  found. 
As  from  the  fair  and  dreadful  face  she  turned 
In  whose  grey  eyes  such  steadfast  anger  burned ; 
Yet  midst  her  agony  she  scarcely  knew 
What  thing  it  was  the  Goddess  bade  them  do. 
And  all  the  pageant,  like  a  dreadful  dream 
Hopeless  and  long-enduring  grew  to  seem ; 
Yea,  when  the  strong-armed  through  the  crowd  did  break. 
Girls  like  to  those  whose  close-locked  squadron  shake 
The  echoing  surface  of  the  Asian  plain. 
And  when  she  saw  their  threatening  hands,  in  vain 
She  strove  to  speak,  so  like  a  dream  it  was ; 
So  like  a  dream  that  this  should  come  to  pass, 
And  'neath  her  feet  the  green  earth  opened  not. 

But  when  her  breaking  heart  again  waxed  hot 
With  dreadful  thoughts  and  prayers  unspeakable 
As  all  their  bitter  torment  on  her  fell, 
When  she  her  own  voice  heard,  nor  knew  its  sound, 
And  like  red  flame  she  saw  the  trees  and  ground. 
Then  first  she  seemed  to  know  what  misery 
To  helpless  folk  upon  the  earth  can  be. 
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But  while  beneath  the  many  moving  feet 
The  small  crushed  flowers  sent  up  their  odor  sweet, 
Above  sat  Venus,  calm  and  very  fair, 
Her  white  limbs  bared  of  all  her  golden  hair, 
Into  her  heart  all  wrath  cast  back  again, 
As  on  the  terror  and  the  helpless  pain 
She  gazed  with  gentle  eyes  and  unmoved  smile; 
Such  as  in  Cyprus,  the  fair  blossomed  isle, 
When  on  the  altar  in  the  summer  night 
They  pile  the  roses  up  for  her  delight. 
Men  see  within  their  hearts,  and  long  that  they 
Unto  her  very  body  there  might  pray. 

At  last  to  them  some  dainty  sign  she  made 
To  hold  their  cruel  hands,  and  therewith  bade 
To  bear  her  slave  new  gained  from  out  her  sight 
And  keep  her  safely  till  the  morrow 's  light : 
So  her  across  the  sunny  sward  they  led 
With  fainting  limbs  and  heavy  downcast  head, 
And  into  some  nigh  lightless  prison  cast 
To  brood  alone  o'er  happy  days  long  past 
And  all  the  dreadful  times  that  yet  should  be. 

But  she  being  gone,  one  moment  pensively 
The  Goddess  did  the  distant  hills  behold, 
Then  bade  her  girls  bind  up  her  hair  of  gold 
And  veil  her  breast,  the  very  forge  of  love. 
With  raiment  that  no  earthly  shuttle  wove. 
And  'gainst  the  hard  earth  arm  her  lovely  feet: 
Then  she  went  forth,  some  shepherd  king  to  meet 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  shaded  vale. 
To  make  his  woes  a  long-enduring  tale. 

But  over  Psyche,  hapless  and  forlorn. 
Unseen  the  sun  rose  on  the  morrow  morn. 
Nor  knew  she  aught  about  the  death  of  night 
Until  her  gaoler's  torches  filled  with  light 
The  dreary  place,  blinding  her  unused  eyes. 
And  she  their  voices  heard  that  bade  her  rise ; 
She  did  their  bidding,  yet  grown  faint  and  pale 
She  shrank  away  and  strove  her  arms  to  veil 
In  her  gown's  bosom,  and  to  hide  from  them 
Her  little  feet  within  her  garment's  hem; 
But  mocking  her,  they  brought  her  thence  away 
And  led  her  forth  into  the  light  of  day. 
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And  brought  her  to  a  marble  cloister  fair 

Where  sat  the  Queen  on  her  adorned  chair, 

But  she,  as  down  the  sun-streaked  place  they  came, 

Cried  out :  "Haste !  ye  who  lead  my  grief  and  shame." 

And  when  she  stood  before  her  trembling,  said : 

"Although  within  a  palace  thou  wast  bred 

Yet  dost  thou  carry  but  a  slavish  heart, 

And  fitting  is  it  thou  shouldst  learn  thy  part 

And  Imow  the  state  whereunto  thou  art  brought ; 

Now,  heed  what  yesterday  thy  folly  taught, 

And  set  thyself  to-day  my  will  to  do; 

Ho  ye,  bring  that  which  I  commanded  you. ' ' 

Then  forth  came  two,  and  each  upon  her  back 
Bore  up  with  pain  a  huge  half-bursten  sack, 
Which  setting  down,  they  opened  on  the  floor, 
And  from  their  hempen  mouths  a  stream  did  pour 
Of  mingled  seeds  and  grain,  peas,  pulse  and  wheat, 
Poppies  and  millet,  and  coriander  sweet, 
And  many  another  brought  from  far-off  lands, 
Which  mingling  more  with  swift  and  ready  hands, 
They  piled  into  a  heap  confused  and  great. 

And  then  said  Venus,  rising  from  her  seat : 
"Slave,  here  I  leave  thee,  but  before  the  night 
These  mingled  seeds  thy  hands  shall  set  aright, 
All  laid  in  heaps,  each  after  its  own  kind, 
And  if  in  any  heap  I  chance  to  find 
An  alien  seed — thou  knowest  since  yesterday 
How  disobedient  slaves  the  forfeit  pay, ' ' 

Therewith  she  turned  and  left  the  palace  fair 
And  from  its  outskirts  rose  into  the  air. 
And  flew  until  beneath  her  lay  the  sea; 
Then,  looking  on  its  green  waves  lovingly. 
Somewhat  she  dropped,  and  low  adown  she  flew 
Until  she  reached  the  temple  that  she  Imew 
Within  a  sunny  bay  of  her  fair  isle. 

But  Psyche,  sadly  laboring  all  the  while. 
With  hopeless  heart  felt  the  swift  hours  go  by, 
And  knowing  well  what  bitter  mockery 
Lay  in  that  task,  yet  did  she  what  she  might 
That  something  should  be  finished  ere  the  night, 
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And  she  a  little  mercy  yet  might  ask; 

But  the  first  hours  of  that  long  feverish  task 

Passed  amid  mocks;  for  oft  the  damsels  came 

About  her,  and  made  merry  with  her  shame, 

And  laughed  to  see  her  trembling  eagerness 

And  how,  with  some  small  lappet  of  her  dress 

She  winnowed  out  the  wheat,  and  how  she  bent 

Over  the  millet,  hopelessly  intent ; 

And  how  she  guarded  well  some  tiny  heap 

But  just  begun,  from  their  long  raiments  sweep ; 

And  how  herself,  with  girt  gown,  carefully 

She  went  betwixt  the  heaps  that  'gan  to  lie 

Along  the  floor;  though  they  were  small  enow, 

"When  shadows  lengthened  and  the  sun  was  low; 

But  at  the  last  these  left  her  labouring, 

Not  daring  now  to  weep,  lest  some  small  thing 

Should  'scape  her  blinded  eyes,  and  soon  far  off 

She  heard  the  echoes  of  their  careless  scoff. 

Longer  the  shades  grew,  quicker  sank  the  sun, 
Until  at  last  the  day  was  well-nigh  done, 
And  every  minute  did  she  think  to  hear 
The  fair  Queen's  dreaded  footsteps  drawing  near; 
But  Love,  that  moves  the  earth  and  skies  and  sea, 
Beheld  his  old  love  in  her  misery. 
And  wrapped  her  heart  in  sudden  gentle  sleep ; 
And  meanwhile  caused  unnumbered  ants  to  creep 
About  her,  and  they  ^vrought  so  busilj^ 
That  all,  ere  sundoAvn,  was  as  it  should  be, 
And  homeward  went  again  the  kingless  folk. 

Bewildered  with  her  joy  again  she  woke. 
But  scarce  had  time  the  unseen  hands  to  bless, 
That  thus  had  helped  her  utter  feebleness, 
Ere  Venus  came,  fresh  from  the  watery  way. 
Panting  with  all  the  pleasure  of  the  day; 
But  when  she  saw  the  ordered  heaps,  her  smile 
Faded  away,  she  cried  out:   ''Base  and  vile 
Thou  art  indeed,  this  labour  fitteth  thee; 
But  now  I  know  thy  feigned  simplicity, 
Thine  inward  cunning,  therefore  hope  no  more, 
Since  thou  art  furnished  well  with  hidden  lore, 
To  'scape  thy  due  reward,  if  any  day 
Without  some  task  accomplished,  pass  away ! ' ' 
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So  with  a  frown  she  passed  on,  muttering, 
"Nought  have  I  done,  tomorrow  a  new  thing." 

So  the  next  morning  Psyche  did  they  lead 
Unto  a  terrace  o'er  a  flowery  mead, 
Where  Venus  sat,  hid  from  the  young  sun's  rays. 
Upon  the  fairest  of  all  summer  days; 
She  pointed  o'er  the  meads  as  they  drew  nigh, 
And  said:   "See  how  that  stream  goes  glittering  by, 
And  on  its  banks  my  golden  sheep  now  pass, 
Cropping  sweet  mouthfuls  of  the  flowery  grass; 
If  thou,  0  cunning  slave,  to-day  art  fain 
To  save  thyself  from  well-remembered  pain, 
Put  forth  a  little  of  thy  hidden  skill. 
And  with  their  golden  fleece  thy  bosom  fill; 
Yet  make  no  haste,  but  ere  the  sun  is  down 
Cast  it  before  my  feet  from  out  thy  gown; 
Surely  thy  labour  is  but  light  to-day." 

Then  sadly  went  poor  Psyche  on  her  way. 
Wondering  wherein  the  snare  lay,  for  she  knew 
No  easy  thing  it  was  she  had  to  do ; 
Nor  had  she  failed  indeed  to  note  the  smile 
Wherewith  the  Goddess  praised  her  for  the  guile 
That  she,  unhappy,  lacked  so  utterly. 

Amidst  these  thoughts  she  crossed  the  flowery  lea. 
And  came  unto  the  glittering  river's  side; 
And,  seeing  it  was  neither  deep  nor  wide, 
She  drew  her  sandals  off,  and  to  the  knee 
Girt  up  her  gown,  and  by  a  willow-tree 
Went  dowii  into  the  water,  and  but  sank 
Up  to  mid-leg  therein;  but  from  the  bank 
She  scarce  had  gone  three  steps,  before  a  voice 
Called  out  to  her:   "Stay,  Psyche,  and  rejoice 
That  I  am  here  to  help  thee,  a  poor  reed. 
The  soother  of  the  loving  hearts  that  bleed. 
The  pourer  forth  of  notes,  that  oft  have  made 
The  weak  man  strong,  and  the  rash  man  afraid. 

' '  Sweet  child,  when  by  me  now  thy  dear  foot  trod, 
I  knew  thee  for  the  loved  one  of  our  God; 
Then  prithee  take  my  counsel  in  good  part; 
Go  to  the  shore  again  and  rest  thine  heart 
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In  sleep  awhile,  until  the  sun  get  low, 
And  then  across  the  river  shalt  thou  go 
And  find  these  evil  creatures  sleeping  fast. 
And  on  the  bushes  whereby  they  have  passed, 
Much  golden  wool ;  take  what  seems  good  to  thee, 
And  ere  the  sun  sets,  go  back  easily. 
But  if  within  that  mead  thou  sett'st  thy  feet 
While  yet  they  wake,  an  ill  death  shalt  thou  meet, 
For  they  are  of  a  cursed  man-hating  race. 
Bred  by  a  giant  in  a  lightless  place," 

But  at  these  words  soft  tears  filled  Psyche's  eyes 
As  hope  of  love  within  her  heart  did  rise; 
And  when  she  saw  she  was  not  helpless  yet 
Her  old  desire  she  would  not  quite  forget ; 
But  turning  back,  upon  the  bank  she  lay 
In  happy  dreams  till  nigh  the  end  of  day; 
Then  did  she  cross  and  gather  of  the  wool, 
And  with  her  bosom  and  her  gown-skirt  full 
Came  back  to  Venus  at  the  sun -setting ; 
But  she  afar  off  saw  it  glistering 
And  cried  aloud :    ' '  Go,  take  the  slave  away. 
And  keep  her  safe  for  yet  another  day, 
And  on  the  morning  will  I  think  again 
Of  some  fresh  task,  since  with  so  little  pain 
She  doeth  what  the  Gods  find  hard  enow; 
For  since  the  winds  were  pleased  this  waif  to  blow 
Unto  my  door,  a  fool  I  were  indeed. 
If  I  should  fail  to  use  her  for  my  need. ' ' 

So  her  they  led  away  from  that  bright  sun, 
Now  scarce  more  hopeful  that  the  task  was  done, 
Since  by  those  bitter  words  she  knew  full  well 
Another  tale  the  coming  day  would  tell. 

But  the  next  morn  upon  a  turret  high, 
Where  the  wind  kissed  her  raiment  lovingly, 
Stood  Venus  waiting  her ;  and  when  she  came 
She  said:   "0  slave,  thy  city's  very  shame. 
Lift  up  thy  cunning  eyes,  and  looking  hence 
Shalt  thou  behold  betwixt  these  battlements, 
A  black  and  barren  mountain  set  aloof 
From  the  green  hills,  shaped  like  a  palace  roof. 
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Ten  leagues  from  hence  it  lieth,  toward  the  north, 
And  from  its  rocks  a  fountain  welleth  forth, 
Black  like  itself,  and  floweth  down  its  side. 
And  in  a  while  part  into  Styx  doth  glide. 
And  part  into  Cocytus  runs  aw^ay; 
Now  coming  thither  by  the  end  of  day. 
Fill  me  this  ewer  from  out  the  awful  stream ; 
Such  task  a  sorceress  like  thee  will  deem 
A  little  matter;  bring  it  not  to  pass, 
And  if  thou  be  not  made  of  steel  or  brass. 
To-morrow  shalt  thou  find  the  bitterest  day 
Thou  yet  hast  known,  and  all  be  sport  and  play 
To  what  thy  heart  in  that  hour  shall  endure : 
Behold,  I  swear  it,  and  my  word  is  sure!" 

She  turned  therewith  to  go  down  towards  the  sea 
To  meet  her  lover,  who  from  Thessaly 
Was  come  from  some  well-foughten  field  of  war. 

But  Psyche,  wandering  wearily  afar, 
Reached  the  bare  foot  of  that  black  rock  at  last, 
And  sat  there  grieving  for  the  happy  past. 
For  surely  now,  she  thought,  no  help  could  be : 
She  had  but  reached  the  final  misery. 
Nor  had  she  any  counsel  but  to  weep. 

For  not  alone  the  place  was  very  steep 
And  craggy  beyond  measure,  but  she  knew 
What  well  it  was  that  she  was  driven  to, 
The  dreadful  water  that  the  Gods  swear  by, 
For  there  on  either  hand,  as  one  draws  nigh. 
Are  long-necked  dragons  ready  for  the  spring. 
And  many  another  monstrous  nameless  thing. 
The  very  sight  of  which  is  well-nigh  death ; 
Then  the  black  water  as  it  goes  crieth : 
"Fly,  -wretched  one!  before  you  come  to  die! 
Die,  wretched  man !   I  will  not  let  you  fly ! 
How  have  you  heart  to  come  before  me  here  ? 
You  have  no  heart,  your  life  is  turned  to  fear!" 
Till  the  wretch  falls  adown  with  whirling  brain, 
And  far  below  the  sharp  rocks  end  his  pain. 

Well  then  might  Psyche  wail  her  wretched  fate 
And  strive  no  more,  but  sitting  weep  and  wait 
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Alone  in  that  black  land  for  kindly  death, 
With  weary  sobbing,  wasting  life  and  breath ; 
But  o'er  her  head  there  flew  the  bird  of  Jove, 
The  bearer  of  his  servant,  friend  of  Love, 
Who,  when  he  saw  her,  straightway  towards  her  flew, 
And  asked  her  why  she  wept,  and  when  he  knew. 
And  who  she  was,  he  said:   "Cease  all  thy  fear, 
For  to  the  black  waves  I  thy  ewer  will  bear 
And  fill  it  for  thee ;  but  remember  me. 
When  thou  art  come  unto  thy  majesty." 

Then  straight  he  flew,  and  through  the  dragons  *  wings 
Went  carelessly  nor  feared  their  chatterings. 
But  set  the  ewer,  filled,  in  her  right  hand, 
And  on  that  day  saw  many  another  land. 

Then  Psyche  through  the  night  toiled  back  again, 
And  as  she  went,  she  thought :   "  Ah !  all  is  vain. 
For  though  once  more  I  just  escaped  indeed, 
Yet  hath  she  many  another  wile  at  need ; 
And  to  these  days  when  I  my  life  first  learn, 
With  unavailing  longing  shall  I  turn, 
When  this  that  seemeth  now  so  horrible 
Shall  then  seem  but  the  threshold  of  her  hell, 
Alas !  what  shall  I  do  ?  for  even  now 
In  sleep  I  see  her  pitiless  white  brow, 
And  hear  the  dreadful  sound  of  her  commands, 
While  with  my  helpless  body  and  bound  hands 
I  tremble  underneath  the  cruel  whips; 
And  oft  for  dread  of  her,  with  quivering  lips 
I  wake,  and  waking  know  the  time  draws  nigh 
When  naught  shall  wake  me  from  that  misery — 
Behold,  0  Love,  because  of  thee  I  live. 
Because  of  thee,  with  these  things  still  I  strive." 

Now  with  the  risen  sun  her  weary  feet 
The  late-strewn  roses  of  the  floor  did  meet 
Upon  the  marble  threshold  of  the  place; 
But  she  being  brought  before  the  matchless  face 
Fresh  with  the  new  life  of  another  day. 
Beheld  her  wondering,  for  the  Goddess  lay 
With  half-shut  eyes  upon  her  golden  bed, 
And  when  she  entered  scarcely  turned  her  head, 
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But  smiling  spake :   ' '  The  Gods  are  good  to  thee, 

Nor  shalt  thou  always  be  mine  enemy; 

But  one  more  task  I  charge  thee  with  to-day. 

Now  unto  Prosperine  take  thou  thy  way, 

And  give  this  golden  casket  to  her  hands. 

And  pray  the  fair  Queen  of  the  gloomy  lands 

To  fill  the  void  shell  with  that  beauty  rare 

That  long  ago  as  queen  did  set  her  there ; 

Nor  needest  thou  to  fail  in  this  new  thing. 

Who  hast  to-day  the  heart  and  wit  to  bring 

This  dreadful  water,  and  return  alive; 

And,  that  thou  mayst  the  more  in  this  thing  strive^ 

If  thou  returnest  I  will  show  at  last 

My  kindness  unto  thee,  and  all  the  past 

Shalt  thou  remember  as  an  ugly  dream." 

And  now  at  first  to  Psyche  did  it  seem 
Her  heart  was  softening  to  her,  and  the  thought 
Swelled  her  full  heart  to  sobbing,  and  it  brought 
Into  her  yearning  eyes  half -happy  tears: 
But  on  her  way  cold  thoughts  and  dreadful  fears 
Rose  in  her  heart,  for  who  indeed  could  teach 
A  living  soul  that  dread  abode  to  reach 
And  yet  return?  and  then  once  more  it  seemed 
The  hope  of  mercy  was  but  lightly  dreamed, 
And  she  remembered  that  triumphant  smile. 
And  needs  must  think :  *  *  This  is  the  final  wile, 
Alas!  what  trouble  must  a  Goddess  take 
So  weak  a  thing  as  this  poor  heart  to  break, 

**See  now  this  tower!  from  off  its  top  will  I 
Go  quick  to  Prosperine — ah,  good  to  die! 
Rather  than  hear  those  shameful  words  again, 
And  bear  that  unimaginable  pain 
Which  she  has  hoarded  for  to-morrow  morn ; 
Now  is  the  ending  of  my  life  forlorn ! 
0  Love,  farewell,  thou  seest  all  hope  is  dead. 
Thou  seest  what  torments  on  my  wretched  head 
Thy  bitter  mother  doth  not  cease  to  heap ; 
Farewell,  0  Love,  for  thee  and  life  I  weep. 
Alas,  my  foolish  heart!  alas,  my  sin! 
Alas,  for  all  the  love  I  could  not  win  I" 
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Now  was  this  tower  both  old  enough  and  grey, 
Built  by  some  king  forgotten  many  a  day, 
And  no  man  dwelt  there,  now  that  bitter  war 
From  that  bright  land  had  long  been  driven  afar; 
There  now  she  entered,  trembling  and  afraid ; 
But  'neath  her  doubtful  steps  the  dust  long  laid 
In  utter  rest,  rose  up  into  the  air. 
And  wavered  in  the  wind  that  down  the  stair 
Rushed  to  the  door;  then  she  drew  back  a  pace, 
Moved  by  the  coolness  of  the  lonely  place 
That  for  so  long  had  seen  no  ray  of  sun. 

Then  shuddering  did  she  hear  these  words  begun, 
Like  a  wind's  moaning  voice:   "Have  thou  no  fear 
The  hollow  words  of  one  long  slain  to  hear ! 
Thou  livest  and  thy  hope  is  not  yet  dead. 
And  if  thou  heedest  me,  thou  well  mayst  tread 
The  road  to  hell,  and  yet  return  again. 

"For  thou  must  go  o'er  many  a  hill  and  plain 
Until  to  Sparta  thou  art  come  at  last, 
And  when  the  ancient  city  thou  hast  past 
A  mountain  shalt  thou  reach,  that  men  now  call 
Mount  Taenarus,  that  riseth  like  a  wall, 
'Twixt  plain  and  upland,  therein  shalt  thou  find 
The  wide  mouth  of  a  cavern  huge  and  blind. 
Wherein  there  cometh  never  any  sun, 
Whose  dreadful  darkness  all  things  living  shun; 
This  shun  thou  not,  but  yet  take  care  to  have 
Three  honey-cakes  thy  soul  alive  to  save. 
And  in  thy  mouth  a  piece  of  money  set, 
Then  through  the  dark  go  boldly,  and  forget 
The  stories  thou  hast  heard  of  death  and  hell, 
And  heed  my  words,  and  then  shall  all  be  well. 

"For  when  thou  hast  passed  through  that  cavern  blind, 
A  place  of  dim  grey  meadows  shalt  thou  find, 
Wherethrough  to  inmost  hell  a  path  doth  lead, 
Which  follow  thou  with  diligence  and  heed; 
For  as  thou  goest  there,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
Two  men  like  peasants  loading  painfully 
A  fallen  ass ;  these  unto  thee  will  call 
To  help  them,  but  give  thou  no  heed  at  all 
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But  pass  them  swiftly ;  and  then  soon  again 
Within  a  shed  three  crones  shalt  thou  see  plain 
Busily  weaving,  who  shall  bid  thee  leave 
The  road  and  fill  their  shuttles  while  they  weave, 
But  slacken  not  thy  step  for  all  their  prayers, 
For  these  are  shadows  only,  and  set  snares. 

**At  last  thou  comest  to  a  water  wan, 
And  at  the  bank  shall  be  the  ferryman 
Surly  and  grey ;  and  when  he  asketh  thee 
Of  money  for  thy  passage,  hastily 
Show  him  thy  mouth,  and  straight  from  off  thy  lip 
The  money  he  will  take,  and  in  his  ship 
Embark  thee  and  set  forward ;  but  beware 
For  on  thy  passage  is  another  snare; 
From  out  the  waves  a  grisly  head  shall  come. 
Most  like  thy  father  thou  hast  left  at  home, 
And  pray  for  passage  long  and  piteously, 
But  on  thy  life  of  him  have  no  pity, 
Else  art  thou  lost ;  also  thy  father  lives, 
And  in  the  temples  of  the  high  Gods  gives 
Great  daily  gifts  for  thy  returning  home. 

''When  thou  unto  the  other  side  art  come, 
A  palace  shalt  thou  see  of  fiery  gold. 
And  by  the  door  thereof  shalt  thou  behold 
An  ugly  triple  monster,  that  shall  yell 
For  thine  undoing;  now  behold  him  Avell 
And  into  each  mouth  of  him  cast  a  cake. 
And  no  more  heed  of  thee  then  shall  he  take. 
And  thou  mayst  pass  into  a  glorious  hall 
Where  many  a  wonder  hangs  upon  the  wall; 
But  far  more  wonderful  than  anything 
The  fair  slim  consort  of  the  gloomy  King, 
Arrayed  all  royally,  shalt  thou  behold, 
Who  sitting  on  a  carven  throne  of  gold, 
Whene'er  thou  enterest  shall  rise  up  to  thee, 
And  bid  thee  welcome  there  most  lovingly, 
And  pray  thee  on  a  royal  bed  to  sit. 
And  share  her  feast;  yet  eat  thou  not  of  it. 
But  sitting  on  the  ground  eat  bread  alone. 
Then  do  thy  message  kneeling  by  her  throne; 
And  when  thou  hast  the  gift,  return  with  speed; 
The  sleepy  dog  of  thee  shall  take  no  heed, 
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The  ferryman  shall  bear  thee  on  thy  way 
Without  more  words,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  day 
Unharmed  if  that  dread  box  thou  openest  not ; 
But  if  thou  dost,  then  death  shall  be  thy  lot. 

**0  beautiful,  when  safe  thou  com'st  again, 
Remember  me,  who  lie  here  in  such  pain 
Unburied ;  set  me  in  some  tomb  of  stone, 
When  thou  hast  gathered  every  little  bone; 
But  never  shalt  thou  set  thereon  a  name, 
Because  my  ending  was  with  grief  and  shame, 
Who  was  a  Queen  like  thee  long  years  agone, 
And  in  this  tower  so  long  have  lain  alone. ' ' 

Then,  pale  and  full  of  trouble.  Psyche  went 
Bearing  the  casket,  and  her  footsteps  bent 
To  Lacedajmon,  and  thence  found  her  way 
To  Tsenarus,  and  there  the  golden  day 
For  that  dark  cavern  did  she  leave  behind ; 
Then,  going  boldly  through  it,  did  she  find 
The  shadowy  meads  which  that  wide  way  ran  through. 
Under  a  seeming  sky  'twixt  grey  and  blue ; 
No  wind  blew  there,  there  was  no  bird  or  tree 
Or  beast,  and  dim  grey  flowei-s  she  did  but  see 
That  never  faded  in  that  changeless  place, 
And  if  she  had  but  seen  a  living  face 
Most  strange  and  bright  she  would  have  thought  it  there. 
Or  if  her  own  face,  troubled  yet  so  fair, 
The  still  pools  by  the  road-side  could  have  shown, 
The  dimness  of  that  place  she  might  have  known ; 
But  their  dull  surface  cast  no  image  back, 
For  all  but  dreams  of  light  that  land  did  lack. 

So  on  she  passed,  still  noting  every  thing. 
Nor  yet  had  she  forgotten  there  to  bring 
The  honey-cakes  and  money :  in  a  while 
She  saw  those  shadows  striving  hard  to  pile 
The  bales  upon  the  ass,  and  heard  them  call : 
"0  woman,  help  us!  for  our  skill  is  small. 
And  we  are  feeble  in  this  place  indeed." 
But  swiftly  did  she  pass,  nor  give  them  heed. 
Though  after  her  from  far  their  cries  they  sent. 

Then  a  long  way  adown  that  road  she  went. 
Not  seeing  aught  till,  as  the  Shade  had  said, 
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She  came  upon  three  women  in  a  shed 

Busily  weaving,  who  cried:   "Daughter,  leave 

The  beaten  road  a  while,  and  as  we  weave 

Fill  thou  our  shuttles  with  these  endless  threads, 

For  here  our  eyes  are  sleepy,  and  our  heads 

Are  feeble  in  this  miserable  place. ' ' 

But  for  their  words  she  did  but  mend  her  pace, 

Although  her  heart  beat  quick  as  she  passed  by. 

Then  on  she  went,  until  she  could  espy 
The  wan,  grey  river  lap  the  leaden  bank 
Wherefrom  there  sprouted  sparsely  sedges  rank. 
And  there  the  road  had  end  in  that  sad  boat 
Wherein  the  dead  men  unto  Minos  float; 
There  stood  the  ferryman,  who  now,  seeing  her,  said: 
**0  living  soul,  that  thus  among  the  dead 
Hast  come,  on  whatso  errand,  without  fear, 
Know  thou  that  penniless  none  passes  here ; 
Of  all  the  coins  that  rich  men  have  on  earth 
To  buy  the  dreadful  folly  they  call  mirth. 
But  one  they  keep  when  they  have  passed  the  grave, 
That  o'er  this  stream  a  passage  they  may  have; 
And  thou,  though  living,  art  but  dead  to  me. 
Who  here,  immortal,  see  mortality 
Pass,  stripped  of  this  last  thing  that  men  desire 
Unto  the  changeless  meads  or  changeless  fire." 

Speechless  she  shewed  the  money  on  her  lip 
Which  straight  he  took  and  set  her  in  the  ship, 
And  then  the  wretched,  heavy  oars  he  threw 
Into  the  rowlocks  and  the  flood  they  drew; 
Silent,  with  eyes  that  looked  beyond  her  face. 
He  laboured,  and  they  left  the  dreary  place. 

But  midmost  of  that  water  did  arise 
A  dead  man,  pale,  with  ghastly  staring  eyes 
That  somewhat  like  her  father  still  did  seem, 
But  in  such  wise  as  figures  in  a  dream ; 
Then  with  a  lamentable  voice  it  cried: 
"0  daughter,  I  am  dead,  and  in  this  tide 
For  ever  shall  I  drift,  an  unnamed  thing. 
Who  was  thy  father  once,  a  mighty  king. 
Unless  thou  take  some  pity  on  me  now 
And  bid  the  ferryman  turn  here  his  prow. 
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That  I  with  thee  to  some  abode  may  cross; 
And  little  unto  thee  will  be  the  loss, 
And  unto  me  the  gain  will  be  to  come 
To  such  a  place  as  I  may  call  a  home, 
Being  now  but  dead  and  empty  of  delight, 
And  set  in  this  sad  place  'twixt  dark  and  light. ' ' 

Now  at  these  words  the  tears  ran  down  apace 
For  memory  of  the  once  familiar  face, 
And  those  old  days  wherein,  a  little  child, 
'Twixt  awe  and  love  beneath  those  eyes  she  smiled ; 
False  pity  moved  her  very  heart,  although 
The  guilt  of  Venus  she  failed  not  to  know, 
But  tighter  round  the  casket  clasped  her  hands, 
And  shut  her  eyes,  remembering  the  commands 
Of  that  dead  Queen :  so  safe  to  land  she  came. 

And  there  in  that  grey  country,  like  a  flame 
Before  her  eyes  rose  up  the  house  of  gold, 
And  at  the  gate  she  met  the  beast  threefold. 
Who  ran  to  meet  her  open-mouthed,  but  she 
Unto  his  jaws  the  cakes  cast  cunningly, 
But  trembling  much;  then  on  the  ground  he  lay 
Lolling  his  heads,  and  let  her  go  her  way ; 
And  so  she  came  into  the  mighty  hall. 
And  saw  those  wonders  hanging  on  the  wall, 
That  all  with  pomegranates  was  covered  o'er 
In  memorj'^  of  the  meal  on  that  sad  shore, 
Whereby  fair  Enna  was  bewept  in  vain, 
And  this  became  a  kingdom  and  a  chain. 

But  on  a  throne,  the  Queen  of  all  the  dead 
She  saw  therein  with  gold-embraced  head, 
In  royal  raiment,  beautiful  and  pale ; 
Then  with  slim  hands  her  face  did  Psyche  veil 
In  worship  of  her,  who  said:   "Welcome  here, 
O  messenger  of  Venus!  thou  art  dear 
To  me  thyself  indeed,  for  of  thy  gi-ace 
And  loveliness  we  know  e'en  in  this  place; 
Rest  thee  then,  fair  one,  on  this  royal  bed 
And  with  some  dainty  food  slialt  thou  be  fed; 
Ho,  ye  who  wait,  bring  in  the  tables  now!" 
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Therewith  were  brought  things  glorious  of  show 
On  cloths  and  tables  royally  beseen, 
By  damsels  each  one  fairer  than  a  queen, 
The  very  latchets  of  whose  shoes  were  worth 
The  royal  crown  of  any  queen  on  earth; 
But  when  upon  them  Psyche  looked,  she  saw 
That  all  these  dainty  matters  without  flaw 
Were  strange  of  shape  and  of  strange-blended  hues ; 
So  every  cup  and  plate  did  she  refuse 
Those  lovely  hands  brought  to  her,  and  she  said : 
' '  0  Queen,  to  me  amidst  my  awe  and  dread 
These  things  are  nought,  my  message  is  not  done, 
So  let  me  rest  upon  this  cold  grey  stone. 
And  while  my  ej'es  no  higher  than  thy  feet 
Are  lifted,  eat  the  food  that  mortals  eat. ' ' 

Therewith  upon  the  floor  she  sat  her  down. 
And  from  the  folded  bosom  of  her  gown 
Drew  forth  her  bread  and  ate,  while  with  cold  ej'es 
Regarding  her  'twixt  anger  and  surprise, 
The  Queen  sat  silent  for  awhile,  then  spoke : 
''Why  art  thou  here,  wisest  of  living  folk? 
Depart  in  haste,  lest  thou  shouldst  come  to  be 
Thyself  a  helpless  thing  and  shadowy- ! 
Give  me  the  casket  then,  thou  need  'st  not  say 
Wherefore  thou  thus  hast  passed  the  awful  way ; 
Bide  there,  and  for  thy  mistress  shalt  thou  have 
The  charm  that  beauty  from  all  change  can  save. ' ' 

Then  Psyche  rose,  and  from  her  trembling  hand 
Gave  her  the  casket,  and  awhile  did  stand 
Alone  within  the  hall,  that  changing  light 
From  burning  streams  and  shadowy  w'aves  of  night 
Made  strange  and  dread,  till  to  her,  standing  there 
The  world  began  to  seem  no  longer  fair. 
Life  no  more  to  be  hoped  for,  but  that  place 
The  peaceful  goal  of  all  the  hurrying  race, 
The  house  she  must  return  to  on  some  day. 

Then  sighing  scarcely  could  she  turn  away 
When  with  the  casket  came  the  Queen  once  more, 
And  said :   ' '  Haste  now  to  leave  this  shadowy  shore 
Before  thou  changest;  even  now  I  see 
Thine  eyes  are  growing  strange;  thou  look'st  on  me 

TXIX-S 
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E'en  as  the  linnet  looks  upon  the  snake. 
Behold,  thy  wisely-guarded  treasure  take, 
And  let  thy  breath  of  life  no  longer  move 
The  shadows  with  the  memories  of  past  love. ' ' 

But  Psyche  at  that  name,  with  quickened  heart 
Turned  eagerly,  and  hastened  to  depart 
Bearing  that  burden,  hoping  for  the  day; 
Harmless,  asleep,  the  triple  monster  lay, 
The  ferryman  did  set  her  in  his  boat 
Unquestioned,  and  together  did  they  float 
Over  the  leaden  water  back  again: 
Nor  saw  she  more  those  women  bent  with  pain 
Over  their  weaving,  nor  the  fallen  ass. 
But  swiftly  up  the  grey  road  did  she  pass 
And  well-nigh  now  was  come  into  the  day 
By  hollow  TfEuarus,  but  o'er  the  way 
The  wings  of  Envy  brooded  all  unseen; 
Because  indeed  the  cruel  and  fair  Queen 
Knew  well  how  she  had  sped ;  so  in  her  breast, 
Against  the  which  the  dreadful  box  was  pressed, 
Grew  up  at  last  this  foolish,  harmful  thought : 
"Behold  how  far  this  beauty  I  have  brought 
To  give  unto  my  bitter  enemy; 
Might  I  not  still  a  very  Goddess  be 
If  this  were  mine  which  Goddesses  desire; 
Yea,  what  if  this  hold  swift  consuming  fire. 
Why  do  I  think  it  good  for  me  to  live, 
That  I  my  body  once  again  may  give 
Into  her  cruel  hands — ^come  death !  come  life ! 
And  give  me  end  to  all  the  bitter  strife ! ' ' 

Therewith  down  by  the  wayside  did  she  sit 
And  turned  the  box  around,  long  regarding  it ; 
But  at  the  last,  with  trembling  hands  undid 
The  clasp  and  fearfully  raised  up  the  lid; 
But  what  was  there  she  saw  not,  for  her  head 
Fell  back,  and  nothing  she  remembered 
Of  all  her  life,  yet  nought  of  rest  she  had 
The  hope  of  which  makes  hapless  mortals  glad. 
For  while  her  limbs  were  sunk  in  deadly  sleep 
Most  like  to  death,  over  her  heart  'gan  creep 
111  dreams;  so  that  for  fear  and  great  distress 
She  would  have  cried,  but  in  her  helplessness 
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Could  open  not  her  mouth,  or  frame  a  word ; 
Although  the  threats  of  mocking  things  she  heard, 
And  seemed,  amidst  new  forms  of  horror  bovuid, 
To  watch  strange  endless  armies  moving  round, 
With  all  their  sleepless  eyes  still  fixed  on  her. 
Who  from  that  changeless  place  should  never  stir. 
Moveless  she  lay,  and  in  that  dreadful  sleep 
Scarce  had  the  strength  some  few  "slow  tears  to  weep. 

And  there  she  would  have  lain  for  evermore, 
A  marble  image  on  the  shadowy  shore 
In  outward  seeming,  but  within  oppressed 
With  torments,  knowing  neither  hope  nor  rest ; 
But  as  she  lay,  the  Phoenix  flew  along 
Going  to  Egypt,  and  knew  all  her  wrong. 
And  pitied  her,  beholding  her  sweet  face. 
And  flew  to  Love  and  told  him  of  her  case ; 
And  Love,  in  guerdon  of  the  tale  he  told. 
Changed  all  the  feathers  of  his  neck  to  gold, 
And  he  flew  on  to  Egypt  glad  at  heart. 
But  Love  himself  gat  swiftly  for  his  part 
To  rock  Tgenarus,  and  found  her  there 
Laid  half  a  furlong  from  the  outer  air. 

But  at  that  sight  out  burst  the  smothered  flame 
Of  love,  when  he  remembered  all  her  shame, 
The  stripes,  the  labor  and  the  wretched  fear. 
And  kneeling  down  he  whispered  in  her  ear : 
"Rise,  Psyche,  and  be  mine  for  evermore. 
For  evil  is  long  tariying  on  this  shore." 
Then  when  she  heard  him,  straightway  she  arose, 
And  from  her  fell  the  burden  of  her  woes ; 
And  yet  her  heart  within  her  well-nigh  broke. 
When  she  from  grief  to  happiness  awoke, 
And  loud  her  sobbing  was  in  that  grey  place. 
And  with  sweet  shame  she  covered  up  her  face. 

But  her  dear  hands,  all  wet  with  tears,  he  kissed, 
And  taking  them  about  each  dainty  wrist 
Drew  them  away,  and  in  a  sweet  voice  said : 
"Raise  up  again,  0  Psyche,  that  dear  head, 
And  of  thy  simpleness  have  no  more  shame; 
Thou  hast  been  tried,  and  cast  awav  all  blame 
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Into  the  sea  of  woes  tliat  thou  didst  bear, 
The  bitter  pain,  the  hopelessness,  the  fear — 
Holpen  a  little,  loved  with  boundless  love 
Amidst  them  all — but  now  the  shadows  move 
Fast  toward  the  west,  earth 's  day  is  well-nigh  done, 
One  toil  thou  hast  yet:  by  tomorrow's  sun 
Kneel  the  last  time  before  my  mother's  feet, 
Thy  task  accomplished ;  and  my  heart,  0  sweet. 
Shall  go  with  thee  to  ease  thy  toilsome  way. 
Farewell  awhile!  but  that  so  glorious  day 
I  promised  thee  of  old,  now  comet h  fast, 
When  even  hope  thy  soul  aside  shall  cast. 
Amidst  the  joy  that  thou  shalt  surely  win." 

So  saying,  all  that  sleep  he  shut  within 
The  dreadful  casket,  and  aloft  he  flew, 
But  slowly  she  unto  the  cavern  drew 
Scarce  knowing  if  she  dreamed,  and  so  she  came 
Unto  the  earth  where  yet  the  sun  did  flame 
Low  down  between  the  pine-trunks  tall  and  red. 
And  with  its  last  beams  kissed  her  golden  head. 

With  what  words  Love  unto  the  Father  prayed 
I  know  not,  nor  what  deeds  the  balance  weighed ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  he  prayed  not  in  vain, 
And  Psyche's  life  the  heavenly  crown  shall  gain; 
So  round  about  the  messenger  was  sent 
To  tell  immortals  of  their  King 's  intent, 
And  bid  them  gather  to  the  Father's  hall. 

But  while  they  got  them  ready  at  his  call, 
On  through  the  night  was  Psyche  toiling  still. 
To  whom  no  pain  nor  weariness  seemed  ill 
Since  now^  once  more  she  knew  herself  beloved; 
But  when  the  unresting  world  again  had  moved 
Round  into  golden  day,  she  came  again 
To  that  fair  place  where  she  had  borne  such  pain. 
And  flvLshed  and  joyful  in  despite  her  fear. 
Unto  the  Goddess  did  she  draw  anear 
And  laielt  adown  before  her  golden  seat. 
Laying  the  fatal  casket  at  her  feet ; 
Then  at  the  first  no  w^ord  the  Sea-born  said, 
But  looked  afar  over  her  golden  head, 
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Pondering  upon  the  mighty  deeds  of  Fate ; 
While  Psyche  still,  as  one  who  well  may  wait, 
Knelt,  calm  and  motionless,  nor  said  a  word. 
But  ever  thought  of  her  sweet  lovesome  lord. 

At  last  the  Queen  said:    ''Girl,  I  bid  thee  rise, 
For  now  hast  thou  found  favour  in  mine  eyes; 
And  I  repent  me  of  the  misery 
That  in  this  place  thou  hast  endured  of  me, 
Although  because  of  it,  thy  joy  indeed 
Shall  now  be  more,  that  pleasure  is  thy  meed." 

Then  bending,  on  the  forehead  did  she  kiss 
Fair  Psyche,  who  turned  red  for  shame  and  bliss; 
But  Venus  smiled  again  on  her,  and  said: 
"Go  now  and  bathe,  and  be  as  well  arrayed 
As  thou  shouldst  be,  to  sit  beside  my  son; 
I  think  thy  life  on  earth  is  well-nigh  done." 

So  thence  once  m.ore  Avas  Psyche  led  away 
And  cast  into  no  prison  on  that  day, 
But  brought  unto  a  bath  beset  with  flowers. 
Made  dainty  with  a  fount's  sweet-smelling  showers, 
And  there  being  bathed,  e'en  in  such  fair  attire 
As  veils  the  glorious  Mother  of  Desire 
Her  limbs  were  veiled ;  then  in  the  wavering  shade, 
Amidst  the  sweetest  garden  was  she  laid, 
And  while  the  damsels  round  her  watch  did  keep, 
At  last  she  closed  her  weaiy  eyes  in  sleep 
And  woke  no  more  to  earth,  for  ere  the  day 
Had  yet  grown  late,  once  more  asleep  she  lay 
Within  the  West  Wind's  mighty  arms,  nor  woke 
Until  the  light  of  heaven  upon  her  broke. 
And  on  her  trembling  lips  she  felt  the  kiss 
Of  very  Love,  and  mortal  yet,  for  bliss 
Must  fall  a-weeping.   0  for  me !  that  I, 
Who  late  have  told  her  woe  and  misery. 
Must  leave  untold  the  joy  unspeakable 
That  on  her  tender  wounded  spirit  fell ! 
Alas !   I  try  to  think  of  it  in  vain. 
My  lyre  is  but  attuned  to  tears  and  pain, 
How  shall  I  sing  the  never-ending  day? 
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Led  by  the  hand  of  Love  she  took  her  way 
Unto  a  vale  beset  with  heavenly  trees, 
Where  all  the  gathered  Gods  and  Goddesses 
Abode  her  coming';  but  when  Psyche  saw 
The  Father's  face,  she  fainting  with  her  awe 
Had  fallen,  but  that  Love's  arm  held  her  up. 

Then  brought  the  cup-bearer  a  golden  cup 
And  gently  set  it  in  her  slender  hand, 
And  while  in  dread  and  wonder  she  did  stand, 
The  Father 's  awful  voice  smote  on  her  ear : 
"Drink  now,  0  beautiful,  and  have  no  fear! 
For  with  this  draught  shalt  thou  be  born  again, 
And  live  for  ever  free  from  care  and  pain." 

Then,  pale  as  privet,  took  she  heart  to  drink. 
And  therewithal  most  strange  new  thoughts  did  think. 
And  unknown  feelings  seized  her,  and  there  came 
Sudden  remembrance,  vivid  as  a  flame. 
Of  everything  that  she  had  done  on  earth, 
Although  it  all  seemed  changed  in  weight  and  worth, 
Small  things  becoming  great  and  great  things  small ; 
And  godlike  pity  touched  her  therewithal 
For  her  old  self,  for  sons  of  men  that  die ; 
And  that  sweet  new-born  immortality 
Now  with  full  love  her  rested  spirit  fed. 

Then  in  that  concourse  did  she  lift  her  head. 
And  stood  at  last  a  very  Goddess  there, 
And  all  cried  out  at  seeing  her  grown  so  fair. 

So  while  in  heaven  quick  passed  the  time  away 
About  the  ending  of  that  lovely  day, 
Bright  shone  the  low  sun  over  all  the  earth 
For  joy  of  such  a  wonderful  new  birth. 

William  Morris. 
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Eros  and  Psyche 
May 

After  long  sleep  when  Psyche  first  awoke 
Among  the  grasses  'neath  the  open  skies, 

And  heard  the  mounting  larks,  whose  carol  spoke 
Delighted  invitation  to  arise. 

She  lay  as  one  who  after  many  a  league 

Hath  slept  off  memory  with  his  long  fatigue, 
And  waking  knoAvs  not  in  what  place  he  lies : 

Anon  her  quickening  thought  took  up  its  task. 
And  all  came  back  as  it  had  happ'd  o'ernight; 

The  sad  procession  of  the  wedding  mask. 
The  melancholy  toiling  up  the  height. 

The  solitary  rock  where  she  was  left ; 

And  thence  in  dark  and  airy  waftage  reft. 

How  on  the  flowers  she  had  been  disburden 'd  light. 

Thereafter  she  would  rise  and  see  what  place 
That  voyage  had  its  haven  in,  and  found 

She  stood  upon  a  little  hill,  whose  base 
Shelved  off  into  the  valley  all  around; 

And  all  round  that  the  steep  cliffs  rose  away. 

Save  on  one  side  where  to  the  break  of  day 

The  widening  dale  withdrew  in  falling  ground. 

There,  out  from  over  sea,  and  scarce  so  high 

As  she,  the  sun  above  his  watery  blaze 
Upbroke  the  grey  dome  of  the  morning  sky, 

And  struck  the  island  with  his  level  rays; 
Sifting  his  gold  thro'  lazy  mists,  that  still 
Climb 'd  on  the  shadowy  roots  of  every  hill. 

And  in  the  tree-tops  breathed  their  silvery  haze. 

At  hand  on  either  side  there  was  a  wood ; 

And  on  the  upward  lawn,  that  sloped  between, 
Not  many  paces  back  a  temple  stood. 

By  even  steps  ascending  from  the  green; 
With  shaft  and  pediment  of  marble  made, 
It  fill'd  the  passage  of  the  rising  glade. 

And  there  withstay  'd  the  sun  in  dazzling  sheen. 
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Too  fair  for  human  art,  so  Psyche  thought, 
It  might  the  fancy  of  some  god  rejoice ; 

Like  to  those  halls  which  lame  Hephaestos  wrought. 
Original,  for  each  god  to  his  choice, 

In  high  Olympus;  where  his  matchless  lyre 

Apollo  wakes,  and  the  responsive  choir 

Of  Muses  sing  alternate  with  sweet  voice. 

Wondering  she  drew  anigh,  and  in  a  while 

Went  up  the  steps  as  she  would  entrance  win, 

And  faced  her  shadow  'neath  the  peristyle 
Upon  the  golden  gate,  whose  flanges  twin — 

As  there  she  stood,  irresolute  at  heart 

To  try — swung  to  her  of  themselves  apart ; 
Whereat  she  past  between  and  stood  \vithin. 

A  foursquare  court  it  was  with  marble  floor 'd, 
Embay 'd  about  with  pillar 'd  porticoes. 

That  echo'd  in  a  somnolent  accord 

The  music  of  a  fountain,  which  arose 

Sparkling  in  air,  and  splashing  in  its  tank ; 

Wliose  wanton  babble,  as  it  swell 'd  or  sank. 
Gave  idle  voice  to  silence  and  repose. 

Thro'  doors  beneath  the  further  colonnade, 
Like  a  deep  cup's  reflected  glooms  of  gold, 

The  inner  rooms  glow'd  with  inviting  shade: 
And,  standing  in  the  court,  she  might  behold 

Cedar,  and  silk,  and  silver;  and  that  all 

The  pargeting  of  ceiling  and  of  wall 

Was  fresco 'd  o'er  with  figures  manifold. 

Then  making  bold  to  go  within,  she  heard 
Murmur  of  gentle  welcome  in  her  car ; 

And  seeing  none  that  could  have  spoken  word. 
She  waited;  when  again  Lady,  draw  wear/ 

Enter!  was  cried ;  and  now  more  voices  came 

From  all  the  air  around  calling  her  name. 
And  bidding  her  rejoice  and  have  no  fear. 

And  one,  if  she  would  rest,  would  show  her  bed, 

Pillow 'd  for  sleep,  ^vith  fragrant  linen  fine; 
One,  were  she  hungry,  had  a  table  spread 

Like  as  the  high  gods  have  it  when  thev  dine : 
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Or,  would  she  bathe,  were  those  would  heat  the  bath ; 
The  joyous  cries  contending  in  her  path, 

Psyche,  they  said.  What  wilt  thou?  all  is  thine. 

Then  Psyche  would  have  thank 'd  their  service  true, 
But  that  she  fear'd  her  echoing  words  might  scare 

Those  sightless  tongues ;  and  well  by  dream  she  knew 
The  voices  of  the  messengers  of  prayer, 

Which  fly  upon  the  gods'  commandment,  when 

They  answer  the  supreme  desires  of  men, 
Or  for  a  while  in  pity  hush  their  care. 

'Twas  fancy's  consummation,  and  because 

She  would  do  joy  no  curious  despite. 
She  made  no  wonder  how  the  wonder  was; 

Only  concern 'd  to  take  her  full  delight. 
So  to  the  bath, — what  luxury  could  be 
Better  enhanced  by  eyeless  ministry? — 

She  follows  with  the  voices  that  invite. 

There  being  deliciously  refresht,  from  soil 
Of  earth  made  pure  by  water,  fire,  and  air. 

They  clad  her  in  soft  robes  of  Asian  toil. 

Scented,  that  in  her  queenly  wardrobe  were ; 

And  led  her  forth  to  dine,  and  all  around 

Sang  as  they  served,  the  while  a  choral  sound 
Of  strings  unseen  and  reeds  the  burden  bare. 

Pathetic  strains  and  passionate  they  wove, 

Urgent  in  ecstasies  of  heavenly  sense; 
Responsive  rivalries,  that,  while  they  strove. 

Combined  in  full  harmonious  suspense. 
Entrancing  wild  desire,  then  fell  at  last 
Lull'd  in  soft  closes,  and  with  gay  contrast 

Launch  'd  forth  their  fresh  unwearied  excellence. 

Now  Psyche,  when  her  twofold  feast  was  o  'er. 

Would  feed  her  eye ;  and  choosing  for  her  guide 

A  low-voiced  singer,  bade  her  come  explore 
The  wondrous  house;  until  on  every  side 

As  surfeited  with  beauty,  and  seeing  nought 

But  what  was  rich  and  fair  beyond  her  thought, 
And  all  her  own,  thus  to  the  voice  she  cried : 
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''Am  I  indeed  a  goddess,  or  is  this 

But  to  be  dead ;  and  through  the  gates  of  death 
Passing  unwittingly  doth  man  not  miss 

Body  nor  memory  nor  living  breath; 
Nor  by  demerits  of  his  deeds  is  cast, 
But,  paid  with  the  desire  he  holdeth  fast, 

Is  holp  with  all  his  heart  imagineth?" 

But  her  for  all  reply  the  w^andering  tongue 

Call  'd  to  the  chamber  where  her  bed  was  laid, 

With  flower 'd  broideries  of  linen  hung: 

And  round  the  walls  in  painting  were  portray 'd 

Love's  victories  over  the  gods  renown 'd. 

Ares  and  Aphrodite  here  lay  bound 

In  the  fine  net  that  dark  Hephaestus  made : 

Here  Zeus,  in  likeness  of  a  tawny  bull. 

Stoop  'd  on  the  Cretan  shore  his  mighty  knee. 

While  otf  his  back  Europa  beautiful 

Stept  pale  against  the  blue  Carpathian  sea; 

And  here  Apollo,  as  he  caught  amazed 

Daphne,  for  lo !    her  hands  shot  forth  upraised 
In  leaves,  her  feet  were  rooted  like  a  tree : 

Here  Dionysos,  springing  from  his  car 

At  sight  of  Ariadne ;  here  uplept 
Adonis  to  the  chase,  breaking  the  bar 

Of  Aphrodite 's  arm  for  love  who  wept : 
He  spear  in  hand,  with  leashed  dogs  at  strain ; 
A  marvelous  work.   But  Psyche  soon  grown  fain 

Of  rest,  betook  her  to  her  bed  and  slept. 

Nor  long  had  slept,  when  at  a  sudden  stir 

She  woke ;  and  one,  that  thro '  the  dark  made  way, 

Drew  near,  and  stood  beside;  and  over  her 

The  curtain  rustl'd.    Trembling  now  she  lay. 

Fainting  with  terror :  till  upon  her  face 

A  kiss,  and  with  two  gentle  arms'  embrace, 
A  voice  that  call'd  her  name  in  loving  play. 

Though  for  the  darkness  she  could  nothing  see, 
She  wish'd  not  then  for  what  the  night  denied: 

This  was  the  lover  she  had  lack'd,  and  she, 
Loving  his  loving,  was  his  willing  bride. 
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O'erjoj'^'d  she  slept  again,  o'erjoy'd  awoke 
At  break  of  morn  upon  her  love  to  look; 
When  lo !  his  empty  place  lay  hy  her  side. 

So  all  that  day  she  spent  in  company 

Of  the  soft  voices;  and  Of  right,  they  said, 

Art  thou  our  Lady  now.  Be  happily 

Thy  bridal  morrow  hy  thy  servants  sped. 

But  she  but  long'd  for  night,  if  that  might  bring 

Her  lover  back;  and  he  on  secret  wing 

Came  with  the  dark,  and  in  the  darkness  fled. 

And  this  was  all  her  life ;  for  every  night 

He  came,  and  though  his  name  she  never  learn 'd 

Nor  was  his  image  yielded  to  her  sight 

At  morn  or  eve,  she  neither  look  'd  nor  yearn  'd 

Beyond  her  happiness :  and  custom  brought 

An  ease  to  pleasure ;  nor  w^ould  Psyche 's  thought 
Have  ever  to  her  earthly  home  return 'd. 

But  that  one  night  he  said  '  *  Psyche,  my  soul, 
Sad  danger  threatens  us:  thy  sisters  twain 

Come  to  the  mountain  top,  whence  I  thee  stole, 
And  thou  wilt  hear  their' voices  thence  complain. 

Answer  them  not :  for  it  must  end  our  love 

If  they  should  hear  or  spy  thee  from  above. ' ' 

And  Psyche  said  ''Their  cry  shall  be  in  vain." 

But  being  again  alone,  she  thought  'twas  hard 
On  her  ow^n  blood ;  and  blamed  her  joy  as  thief 

Of  theirs,  her  comfort  which  their  comfort  barr'd; 
When  she  their  care  might  be  their  care's  relief. 

All  day  she  brooded  on  her  father's  woe. 

And  when  at  night  her  lover  kisst  her,  lo ! 

Her  tender  face  was  wet  with  tears  of  grief. 

Then  question 'd  why  she  wept,  she  all  confest; 

And  begg'd  of  him  she  might  but  once  go  nigh 
To  set  her  sire's  and  sisters'  fears  at  rest; 

Till  he  for  pity  could  not  but  comply : 
"Only  if  they  should  ask  thee  of  thy  love 
Discover  nothing  to  their  ears  above." 

And  Psyche  said  "In  vain  shall  be  their  cry." 
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And  yet  with  day  no  sooner  was  alone, 

Than  she  for  loneliness  her  promise  rued : 

That  having  so  much  pleasure  for  her  own, 
'Twas  all  unshared  and  spent  in  solitude. 

And  when  at  night  her  love  flew  to  his  place, 

More  than  afore  she  shamed  his  fond  embrace, 
And  piteously  with  tears  her  plaint  renew 'd. 

The  more  he  now  denied,  the  more  she  wept ; 

Nor  would  in  anywise  be  comforted, 
Unless  her  sisters,  on  the  Zephyr  swept. 

Should  in  those  halls  be  one  day  bathed  and  fed, 
And  see  themselves  the  palace  where  she  reign  'd. 
And  he  by  force  of  tears  at  last  constrain 'd, 

Granted  her  wish  unwillingly,  and  said: 

' '  Much  to  our  peril  hast  thou  won  thy  will ; 

Thy  sisters'  love,  seeing  thee  honour 'd  so. 
Will  sour  to  envy,  and  with  jealous  skill 

Will  pry  to  learn  the  thing  that  none  may  know. 
Answer  not,  nor  inquire ;  for  know  that  I 
The  day  thou  seest  my  face  far  hence  shall  fly, 

And  thou  anew  to  bitterest  fate  must  go." 

But  Psyche  said,  "Thy  love  is  more  than  life; 

To  have  thee  leaveth  nothing  to  be  won : 
For  should  the  noonday  prove  me  to  be  wife 

Even  of  the  beauteous  Eros,  who  is  son 
Of  Cypris,  I  could  never  love  thee  more." 
Whereat  he  fondly  kisst  her  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  peace  was  'twixt  them  till  the  night  was  done. 
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' '  What  think  you,  sister ' ' :  thus  one  envious  fiend 
To  other  spake  upon  their  homeward  route, 

"What  of  the  story  that  our  wit  hath  glean 'd 
Of  this  mysterious  lover,  who  can  shoot 

In  thirty  days  from  beardless  youth  to  prime, 

With  wisdom  in  his  face  before  his  time. 
And  snowy  locks  upon  his  head  to  boot?" 

"Ay,"  said  the  other,  "true,  she  lied  not  well; 
And  thence  I  gather  knows  no  more  than  we : 
For  surely  'tis  a  spirit  insensible 

To  whom  she  is  wedded,  one  she  cannot  see. 
'Tis  that  I  fear ;  for  if  'tis  so,  her  child 
Will  be  a  god,  and  she  a  goddess  styled, 

Which,  though  I  die  to  let  it,  shall  not  be. 

"Lament  w^e  thus  no  longer.    Come,  consult 

What  maj^  be  done."   And  home  they  came  at  night. 

Yet  not  to  rest,  but  of  their  plots  occult 

Sat  whispering  on  their  beds ;  and  ere  'twas  light 

Resolving  on  the  deed  could  not  defer; 

But  roused  the  sleeping  house  with  sudden  stir. 
And  sallied  forth  alone  to  work  their  spite. 

And  with  the  noon  were  climb 'd  upon  the  peak, 
And  swam  down  on  the  Zephyr  as  before ; 

But  now  with  piercing  cry  and  doleful  shriek 

They  force  their  entrance  through  the  golden  door. 

Feigning  the  urgencj^  of  bitter  truth; 

Such  as  deforms  a  friendly  face  with  ruth, 

When  kindness  may  not  hide  ill  tidings  more. 

Then  Psyche  when  she  heard  their  wailful  din, 
And  saw  their  countenances  wan  and  worn 

With  travel,  vigil,  and  disfiguring  sin, 

Their  hair  dishevel'd  and  their  habits  torn. 

For  trembling  scarce  could  ask  W'hat  ill  had  hapt ; 

And  thej'  alert  with  joy  to  see  her  trapt, 

Launch 'd  forth  amain,  and  on  their  drift  were  borne. 

"0  Psyche,  happiest  certainly  and  blest 

Up  to  this  hour,"  thev  said,  "thou  surely  wert, 

Being  of  th}'  fearful  peril  unpossest; 

Which  now  we  would  not  tell  but  to  avert, 
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But  we  in  solemn  truth  thy  spouse  have  found 
To  be  the  dragon  of  this  mountain  ground, 

Who  holds  thee  here  to  work  thy  shame  and  hurt. 

"As  yesternight  we  rode  upon  the  wind 
He  issued  to  pursue  us  from  the  wood ; 
We  saw  his  back  that  through  the  tree-tops  finn'd, 

His  fiery  eyes  glared  from  their  wrinkl'd  hood. 
Lo,  now  betimes  the  oracle,  which  said 
How  to  the  savage  beast  thou  shouldst  be  wed. 

Is  plainly  for  thy  safety  understood. 

"Long  time  hath  he  been  known  to  all  that  dwell 
Upon  the  plain;  but  now  his  secret  lair 

Have  we  discover  'd,  which  none  else  could  tell : 
Though  many  women  fallen  in  his  snare 

Hath  he  enchanted;  who,  tradition  saith. 

Taste  love  awhile,  ere  to  their  cruel  death 
They  pass  in  turn  upon  the  summits  bare. 

"Fly  with  us  while  thou  mayst;  no  more  delay; 

Renounce  the  spells  of  this  accursed  vale. 
We  come  to  save  thee,  but  we  dare  not  siay; 

Among  these  sightless  spirits  our  senses  quail. 
Fly  with  us,  fly ! "   Then  Psyche,  for  her  soul 
Was  soft  and  simple,  lost  her  self-control. 
And,  thinking  only  of  the  horrid  tale, 

"Dear  sisters,"  said  she,  and  her  sobbing  speech 
Was  broken  by  her  terror,  "it  is  true 

That  much  hath  hapt  to  stablish  what  ye  teach; 
For  ne'er  hath  it  been  granted  me  to  view 

My  husband;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may 

Be  even  that  cruel  dragon,  which  ye  say 
Peer'd  at  you  from  the  forest  to  pursue. 

"  'Tis  sure  that  scarcely  can  I  win  his  grace 
To  see  you  here ;  and  still  he  mischief  vows 

If  ever  I  should  ask  to  see  his  face, 
Which,  coming  in  the  dark,  he  ne'er  allows. 

Therefore,  if  you  can  help,  of  pity  show. 

Since  doubt  I  must,  how  I  may  come  to  know 
What  kind  of  spirit  it  is  that  is  my  spouse." 
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Then  to  her  cue  the  younger  was  afore : 

"Hide  thou  a  razor,"  cried  she,  "near  thy  bed; 

And  have  a  lamp  prepared,  but  whelm  thereo'er 
Some  cover,  that  no  light  be  from  it  shed. 

And  when  securely  in  first  sleep  he  lies, 

Look  on  him  well,  and  ere  he  can  arise. 

Gashing  his  throat,  cut  off  his  hideous  head." 

Which  both  persuading,  off  they  flew  content, 

Divining  that  whate  'er  she  was  forbid 
Was  by  her  lover  for  her  safety  meant, 

Which  only  could  be  sure  while  he  was  hid. 
But  Psyche,  to  that  miserable  deed 
Being  now  already  in  her  mind  agreed. 

Wander 'd  alone,  and  knew  not  what  she  did. 

Now  she  would  trust  her  lover,  now  in  turn 

Made  question  of  his  bidding  as  unjust; 
But  thirsting  curiosity  to  learn 

His  secret  overcame  her  simple  trust, 
O'ercame  her  spoken  troth,  o'ercame  her  fear; 
And  she  prepared,  as  now  the  hour  drew  near, 

The  mean  contrivances,  nor  felt  disgust. 

She  set  the  lamp  beneath  a  chair,  and  cloked 

Thickly  its  rebel  lustre  from  the  eye : 
And  laid  the  knife,  to  mortal  keenness  stroked, 

Within  her  reach,  where  she  was  wont  to  lie; 
And  took  her  place  full  early ;  but  her  heart 
Beat  fast,  and  stay'd  her  breath  with  sudden  start, 

Feeling  her  lover's  arm  laid  fond  thereby. 

But  when  at  last  he  slept,  then  she  arose, 
All  faint  and  tremulous :  and  though  it  be 

That  wrong  betrayeth  innocence  with  shews 
Of  novelty,  its  guilt  from  shame  to  free, 

Yet  'twas  for  shame  her  hand  so  strangely  shook 

That  held  the  steel,  and  from  the  cloke  that  took 
The  lamp,  and  raised  it  o'er  the  bed  to  see. 

She  had  some  fear  she  might  not  well  discern 
By  that  small  flame  a  monster  in  the  gloom ; 

When  lo!  the  air  about  her  seem'd  to  burn. 
And  bright  celestial  radiance  fill'd  the  room. 
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Too  plainl}^  0  she  saw,  0  fair  to  see! 
Eros,  'twas  Eros'  self,  her  lover,  he, 

The  God  of  love,  reveal  'd  in  deathless  bloom. 

Her  fainting  strength  forsook  her;  on  her  knees 
Down  by  the  bed  she  sank;  the  shameless  knife 

Fell  flashing,  and  her  heart  took  thought  to  seize 
Its  desperate  haft,  and  end  her  wicked  life. 

Yet  coud  she  not  her  loving  eyes  withdraw 

From  her  fair  sleeping  lover,  whom  she  saw 
Only  to  know  she  was  no  more  his  wife. 

O  treasure  of  all  treasures,  late  her  own ! 

0  loss  above  all  losses,  lost  for  aye ! 
Since  there  was  no  repentance  could  atone 

For  her  dishonor,  nor  her  fate  withstay. 
But  yet  'twas  joy  to  have  her  love  in  sight ; 
And,  to  the  rapture  yielding  while  she  might, 

She  gazed  upon  his  body  where  he  lay. 

Above  all  mortal  beauty,  as  was  hers, 

She  saw  a  rival;  but  if  passion's  heart 

Be  rightly  read  by  subtle  questioners, 
It  owns  a  wanton  and  a  gentler  part. 

And  Psyche  W'Onder'd,  noting  every  sign 

By  which  the  immortal  God,  her  spouse  divine, 
Betray  'd  the  image  of  our  earthly  art ; 

His  thicldy  curling  hair,  his  ruddy  cheeks. 

And  pouting  lips,  his  soft  and  dimpl'd  chin. 

The  full  and  cushion 'd  eye,  that  idly  speaks 
Of  self -content  and  vanity  within, 

The  forward,  froward  ear,  and  smooth  to  touch 

His  body  sleek,  but  rounded  overmuch 
For  dignity  of  mind  and  pride  akin. 

She  noted  that  the  small  irradiant  wings, 
That  from  his  shoulders  lay  along  at  rest, 

Were  yet  disturb 'd  with  airy  quiverings. 

As  if  some  wakeful  spirit  his  blood  possest ; 

She  feared  he  was  awaking,  but  they  kept 

Their  sweet  commotion  still,  and  still  he  slept, 
And  still  she  gazed  with  never-tiring  zest. 
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And  now  the  color  of  her  pride  and  joy 

Outflush'd  the  hue  of  Eros;  she,  so  cold, 
To  have  fired  the  passion  of  the  heartless  boy, 

Whom  none  in  heaven  or  earth  were  found  to  hold ! 
Psyche,  the  earthborn,  to  be  prized  above 
The  heavenly  Graces  by  the  God  of  love. 

And  worshipt  by  his  wantonness  untold ! 

Nay,  for  that  very  thing  she  loved  him  more, 

More  than  herself  her  sweet  self 's  complement : 

Until  the  sight  of  him  again  upbore 

Her  courage,  and  renew 'd  her  vigor  spent, 

And  looking  now  around,  she  first  espied 

Where  at  the  bed's  foot,  cast  in  haste  aside. 
Lay  his  full  quiver,  and  his  bow  unbent. 

One  of  those  darts,  of  which  she  had  heard  so  oft, 

She  took  to  try  if  'twas  so  very  keen; 
And  held  its  point  against  her  finger  soft 

So  gently,  that  to  touch  it  scarce  was  seen; 
Yet  was  she  sharply  prickt,  and  felt  the  fire 
Run  through  her  veins ;  and  now  a  strange  desire 

Troubl'd  her  heart,  which  ne'er  before  had  been: 

Straight  sprang  she  to  her  lover  on  the  bed, 
And  kisst  his  cheek,  and  was  not  satisfied : 
When,  0  the  lamp,  held  ill-balanced  o'erhead, 

One  drop  of  burning  oil  spill  'd  from  its  side 
On  Eros'  naked  shoulder  as  he  slept, 
Who  waken 'd  by  the  sudden  smart  uplept 

Upon  the  floor,  and  all  the  mischief  eyed. 

With  nervous  speed  he  seized  his  bow,  and  past 

Out  of  the  guilty  chamber  at  a  bound; 
But  Psyche,  following  his  flight  so  fast. 

Caught  him,  and  crying  threw  her  arms  around : 
Till  coming  to  the  court  he  rose  in  air; 
And  she,  close  clinging  in  her  last  despair, 

Was  dragg'd,  and  then  lost  hold  and  fell  to  ground. 

Wailing  she  fell ;  but  he,  upon  the  roof 

Staying  his  feet,  awhile  his  flight  delay  'd : 

And  turning  to  her  as  he  stood  aloof 

Beside  a  cypress,  whose  profoundest  shade 
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Drank  the  reflections  of  the  dreamj^  night 
In  its  stiff  pinnacle,  the  nimble  light 

Of  million  stars  upon  his  body  play'd: 

"0  simple-hearted  Psyche,"  thus  he  spake, 

And  she  upraised  her  piteous  eyes  and  hands, 

"0  simple-hearted  Psyche,  for  thy  sake 

I  dared  to  break  my  mother's  stern  commands; 

And  gave  thee  godlike  marriage  in  the  place 

Of  vilest  shame ;  and,  not  to  hurt  thy  grace, 

Spared  thee  my  arrows  which  no  heart  withstands. 

*'But  thou,  for  doubt  I  was  some  evil  beast. 
Hast  mock'd  the  warnings  of  my  love,  to  spy 

Upon  my  secret,  which  concern 'd  thee  least, 

Seeing  that  thy  joy  was  never  touch  'd  thereby. 

By  faithless  prying  thou  has  work'd  thy  fall, 

And,  even  as  I  foretold  thee,  losest  all 
For  looking  on  thy  happiness  too  nigh : 

"Which  loss  may  be  thine  ample  punishment. 

But  to  those  fiends,  by  whom  thou  wert  misled. 
Go  tell  each  one  in  turn  that  I  have  sent 

This  message,  that  I  love  her  in  thy  stead ; 
And  bid  them  by  their  love  haste  hither  soon." 
Whereat  he  fled;  and  Psyche  in  a  swoon 

Fell  back  upon  the  marble  floor  as  dead. 
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December 

A  single  lamp  there  stood  beside  the  heap, 

And  shed  thereon  its  mocking  golden  light; 

Such  as  might  tempt  the  weary  eye  to  sleep 
Rather  than  prick  the  nerve  of  tasked  sight. 

Yet  Psyche,  not  to  fail  for  lack  of  zeal, 

"With  good  will  sat  her  down  to  her  ordeal, 
Sorting  the  larger  seeds  as  best  she  might. 

When  Lo!  upon  the  wall,  a  shadow  past 

Of  doubtful  shape,  across  the  chamber  dim 

Moving  with  speed :  and  seeing  nought  that  cast 
The  shade,  she  bent  her  down  the  flame  to  trim; 

And  there  the  beast  itself,  a  little  ant, 

Climb 'd  up  in  compass  of  the  lustre  scant, 
Upon  the  bowl  of  oil  ran  round  the  rim. 

Smiling  to  see  the  creature  of  her  fear 

So  dwarf 'd  by  truth,  she  watcht  him  where  he  crept, 
For  mere  distraction  telling  in  his  ear 

What  straits  she  then  was  in,  and  telling  wept. 
Whereat  he  stood  and  trim'd  his  horns;  but  ere 
Her  tale  was  done  resumed  his  manner  scare. 
Ran  down,  and  on  his  way  in  darkness  kept. 

But  she  intent  drew  forth  with  dextrous  hand 
The  larger  seeds,  or  push'd  the  smaller  back, 

Or  light  from  heavy  with  her  breathing  fan'd. 
When  suddenly  she  saw  the  floor  grow^  black, 

And  troops  of  ants,  flowing  in  noiseless  train. 

Moved  to  the  hill  of  seeds,  as  o'er  a  plain 
Armies  approach  a  city  for  attack; 

And  gathering  on  the  grain,  began  to  strive 

With  grappling  horns :  and  each  from  out  the  heap 

His  burden  drew,  and  all  their  motion  live 
Struggled  and  slid  upon  the  surface  steep. 

And  Psyche  wonder 'd,  watching  them,  to  find 

The  creatures  separated  kind  from  kind : 
Till  dizzied  with  the  sight  she  fell  asleep. 

And  when  she  woke  'twas  wuth  the  morning  sound 

Of  Aphrodite's  anger  at  the  door, 
Whom  high  amaze  stay'd  backward,  as  she  found 
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Her  foe  aslee'p  with  all  her  trouble  o'er: 
And  round  the  room  beheld,  in  order  due, 
The  piles  arranged  distinct  and  sorted  true. 

Grain  with  grain,  seed  with  seed,  and  spore  with  spore. 

She  fiercely  cried  "Thou  shalt  not  thus  escape; 

For  to  this  marvel  dar'st  thou  not  pretend. 
There  is  but  one  that  could  this  order  shape, 

Demeter, — but  I  knew  her  not  thy  friend. 
Therefore  another  trial  will  I  set. 
In  which  she  cannot  aid  thee  nor  abet. 

But  thou  thyself  must  bring  it  fair  to  end." 

Thereon  she  sped  her  to  the  bounds  of  Thrace, 
And  set  her  by  a  river  deep  and  wide. 

And  said  "To  east  beyond  this  stream,  a  race 
Of  golden-fleeced  sheep  at  pasture  bide. 

Go  seek  them  out ;  and  this  thy  task,  to  pull 

But  one  lock  for  me  of  their  precious  wool. 
And  give  it  in  my  hands  at  eventide : 

"This  do  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  heart's  desire." 
Which  said,  she  fled  and  left  her  by  the  stream : 

And  Psyche  then,  with  courage  still  entire 

Had  plunged  therein ;  but  now  of  great  esteem 

Her  life  she  rated,  while  it  lent  a  spell 

Wherein  she  yet  might  hope  to  quit  her  well. 
And  in  one  winning  all  her  woes  redeem. 

There  as  she  stood  in  doubt,  a  fluting  voice 
Rose  from  the  flood,  "Psyche,  be  not  afraid 

To  hear  a  reed  give  tongue,  for  'twas  of  choice 
That  I  from  mortal  flesh  a  plant  was  made. 

My  name  is  Syrinx;  once  from  mighty  Pan 

Into  the  drow^ning  river  as  I  ran, 

A  fairful  prayer  my  steps  for  ever  stay'd. 

"But  by  that  change  in  many  climes  I  live; 

And  Pan,  my  lover,  who  to  me  alone 
Is  true  and  does  me  honor,  I  forgive — 

Nor  if  I  speak  in  sorrow  is't  my  own: 
Rather  for  thee  my  voice  I  now  uplift 
To  warn  thee  plunge  not  in  the  river  swift, 

Nor  seek  the  golden  sheep  to  men  unknown. 
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"If  thou  should  cross  the  stream,  which  may  not  be 
Thou  coudst  not  climb  upon  the  hanging  rocks, 
Nor  ever,  as  the  goddess  bade  thee,  see 

The  pasture  of  the  yellow-fleeced  flocks: 
Or  if  thou  could,  their  herded  horns  would  gore 
And  slay  thee  on  the  crags,  or  thrust  thee  o'er 
Ere  thou  couldst  rob  them  of  their  golden  locks. 

"The  goddess  means  thy  death.   But  I  can  show 
How  thy  obedience  3'et  may  thwart  her  will. 

At  noon  the  golden  flocks  descend  below, 
Leaving  the  scented  herbage  of  the  hill. 

And  where  the  shelving  banks  to  shallow^s  fall, 

Drink  at  the  rippling  w^ater  one  and  all. 

Nor  back  return  till  they  have  drawn  their  fill. 

"I  will  command  a  thornbush,  that  it  stoop 
Over  some  ram  that  steppeth  by  in  peace, 

And  him  in  all  its  prickles  firmly  coop, 
Making  thee  seizure  of  his  golden  fleece; 

So  without  peril  of  his  angry  horns 

Shalt  thou  be  quit:  for  he  upon  the  thorns 
Must  leave  his  ransom  ere  he  win  release." 

Then  Psyche  thankt  her  for  her  kind  befriending, 

And  hid  among  the  rushes  looking  east; 
And  when  noon  came  she  saw  the  flock  descending 

Out  of  the  hills;  and  lo!  one  golden  beast 
Caught  in  a  thornbush;  and  the  mighty  brute 
Struggl'd  and  tore  it  from  its  twisted  root 

Into  the  stream,  or  e'er  he  was  releas't. 

And  when  they  water 'd  were  and  gone,  the  breeze 
Floated  the  freighted  thorn  where  Psyche  lay: 

Whence  she  unhook 'd  the  golden  wool  at  ease, 

And  back  to  heaven  for  passage  swift  gan  pray. 

And  Hermes,  who  was  sent  to  be  her  guide 

If  so  she  lived,  came  down  at  eventide. 

And  bore  her  thither  ere  the  close  of  day. 

But  when  the  goddess  saw  the  locks  of  gold 

Held  to  her  hands,  her  heart  with  wrath  o'erran: 

"Most  desperate  thou,  and  by  abetting  bold. 
That  dost  outwit  me,  prove  thee  as  I  can. 
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Yet  this  work  is  not  thine :  there  is  but  one 
Of  all  the  gods  who  could  the  thing  have  done. 
Hast  thou  a  friend  too  in  the  lusty  Pan? 

''I'll  give  thee  trial  where  he  cannot  aid." 
Which  said,  she  led  her  to  a  torrid  land, 

Level  and  black,  but  not  with  flood  or  shade, 
For  nothing  coud  the  mighty  heat  withstand, 

Which  aye  from  morn  till  eve  the  naked  sun 

Pour'd  on  that  plain,  where  never  foot  had  run, 
Nor  any  herb  sprung  on  its  molten  sand. 

Far  off  a  gloomy  mountain  rose  alone : 
And  Aphrodite,  thither  pointing,  said 

"There  lies  thy  task.    Out  of  the  topmost  stone 
Of  yonder  hill  upwells  a  fountain  head. 

Take  thou  this  goblet;  brimming  must  thou  bring 

Its  cup  with  water  from  that  sacred  spring, 
If  ever  to  my  son  thou  wouldst  be  wed." 

Saying,  she  gave  into  her  hands  a  bowl 
Cut  of  one  crystal,  open,  broad  and  fair; 

And  bade  her  at  all  hazard  keep  it  Avhole, 

For  heaven  held  nought  beside  so  fine  or  rare. 

Then  w^as  she  gone;  and  Psyche  on  the  plain 

Now  doubted  if  she  ever  should  regain 
The  love  of  Eros,  strove  she  howsoe'er. 

Yet  as  a  helmsman,  at  the  word  to  tack. 

Swiftly  without  a  thought  puts  down  his  helm. 

So  Psyche  turn'd  to  tread  that  desert  black. 

Since  was  no  fear  that  could  her  heart  o'erwhelm; 

Nor  knew  she  that  she  went  the  fount  to  seek 

Of  cold  Cocytus,  springing  to  the  peak. 
Secretly  from  his  source  in  Pluto's  realm. 

All  night  and  day  she  journey 'd,  and  at  last 
Come  to  the  rock  gazed  up  in  vain  around: 

Nothing  she  saw  but  precipices  vast 

O'er  ruined  scarps,  with  rugged  ridges  crown 'd: 

And  creeping  to  a  cleft  to  rest  in  shade. 

Or  e'er  the  desperate  venture  she  assay 'd. 
She  fell  asleep  upon  the  stony  ground. 
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A  dream  came  to  her,  thus :  she  stood  alone 

Within  her  palace  in  the  high  ravine; 
"Where  nought  but  she  was  changed,  but  she  to  stone. 

Worshippers  throng 'd  the  court,  and  still  were  seen 
Folk  flying  from  the  peak,  who,  ever  more 
Flying  and  flying,  lighted  on  the  floor, 

Hail!  cried  they,  wife  of  Eros,  adored  queen! 

A  hurtling  of  the  battl'd  air  disturb 'd 

Her  sunken  sense,  and  waked  her  eyes  to  meet 

The  kingly  bird  of  Zeus,  himself  that  curb'd 
His  swooping  course,  alighting  at  her  feet ; 

With  motion  gentle,  his  far-darting  eye 

In  kindness  dim'd  upon  her,  he  drew  nigh. 

And  thus  in  words  unveil  'd  her  foe 's  deceit : 

"In  vain,  poor  Psyche,  hast  thou  hither  striven 

Across  the  fiery  plain  toiling  so  well ; 
Cruelly  to  destruction  art  thou  driven 

By  her,  whose  hate  thou  canst  not  quit  nor  quell. 
No  mortal  foot  may  scale  this  horrid  mount, 
And  those  black  waters  of  its  topmost  fount 

Are  guarded  by  the  horned  snakes  of  hell. 

"Its  little  rill  is  an  upleaping  jet 

Of  cold  Cocytus,  which  for  ever  licks 
Earth's  base,  and  when  with  Acheron  'tis  met, 

Its  waters  with  that  other  cannot  mix, 
Which  holds  the  elemental  air  dissolved ; 
But  with  it  in  its  ceaseless  course  revolved 

Issues  unmingl'd  in  the  lake  of  Styx. 

"The  souls  of  murderers,  in  guise  of  fish, 

Scream  as  they  swim  therein  and  w^ail  for  cold, 

Their  times  of  woe  determined  by  the  wish 

Of  them  they  murder 'd  on  the  earth  of  old: 

Whom  each  five  years  they  see,  whene'er  they  make 

Their  passage  to  the  Acherusian  lake, 

And  there  release  may  w^in  from  pains  condoled. 

"For  if  the  pitying  ear  of  them  they  slew 

Be  haply  pierced  by  their  voices  spare, 
Then  are  they  freed  from  pain ;  as  are  some  few ; 

But,  for  the  most,  again  they  forward  fare 
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To  Tartarus  obscene,  and  outcast  thence 
Are  hurried  back  into  the  cold  intense, 

And  with  new  company  their  torments  share. 

''Its  biting  lymph  may  not  be  touch 'd  of  man 
Or  god,  unless  the  Fates  have  so  ordain 'd 

Nor  could  I  in  thy  favor  break  the  ban. 

Nor  pass  the  dragons  that  thereby  are  chain 'd, 

Didst  thou  not  bear  the  sacred  cup  of  Zeus; 

Which,  for  thy  peril  lent,  shall  turn  to  use, 
And  truly  do  the  service  which  it  feign 'd?" 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  talons  made  he  ring 
Around  the  crystal  bowl,  and  soaring  high 

Descended  as  from  heaven  upon  the  spring: 
Nor  dared  the  horned  snakes  of  hell  deny 

The  minister  of  Zeus,  that  bore  his  cup, 

To  fill  it  with  their  trusted  water  up, 

Thence  to  the  king  of  heaven  therewith  to  fly. 

But  he  to  Psyche  bent  his  gracious  speed. 

And  bidding  her  to  mount  his  feather 'd  back 

Bore  her  aloft  as  once  young  Ganymede; 
Nor  ever  made  his  steady  flight  to  slack, 

Ere  that  he  set  her  down  beside  her  goal, 

And  gave  into  her  hands  the  crystal  bowl 

Unspill'd,  o'erbrimming  with  the  water  black. 
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February 

While  Eros  in  his  chamber  hid  his  tears, 
^Mourning  the  loss  of  Psyche  and  her  fate, 

The  rumor  of  her  safety  reacht  his  ears 
And  how  she  came  to  Aphrodite 's  gate : 

Whereat  with  hope  return 'd  his  hardihood, 

And  secretly  he  purposed  while  he  could 
Himself  to  save  her  from  the  goddess'  hate. 

Then  learning  what  he  might  and  guessing  more, 

His  ready  wit  came  soon  to  understand 
The  journey  to  the  far  Laconian  shore ; 

Whither  to  fly  and  seek  his  love  he  plan  'd : 
And  making  good  escape  in  dark  of  night, 
Ere  the  sun  crost  his  true  meridian  flight 

He  by  Teuthrone  struck  the  southern  strand. 

There  as  it  chanet  he  found  that  snowy  bird 

Of  Crete,  that  late  made  mischief  with  his  queen, 

And  now  along  the  cliffs  with  wings  unstir'd 

Sail  'd,  and  that  morn  had  cross  'd  the  sea  between : 

Whom  as  he  past  he  hail'd,  and  question 'd  thus, 

"0  snowy  gull,  if  thou  from  Tsnarus 

Be  come,  say,  hast  thou  there  my  Psyche  seen?" 

The  gull  replied  "Thy  Psyche  have  I  seen; 

Walking  beside  the  sea  she  joy'th  to  bear 
A  pyx  of  dark  obsidian's  rarest  green, 

Wherein  she  gazeth  on  her  features  fair. 
She  is  not  hence  by  now  six  miles  at  most." 
Then  Eros  bade  him  speed,  and  down  the  coast 

Held  on  his  passage  through  the  buoyant  air. 

With  eager  eye  he  search 'd  the  salty  marge 
Boding  all  mischief  from  his  mother's  glee; 

And  wondering  of  her  wiles,  and  what  the  charge 
Shut  in  the  dark  obsidian  Pyx  might  be. 

And  lo!  at  last,  outstretch 'd  beside  the  rocks. 

Psyche  as  lifeless;  and  the  open  box 
Laid  with  the  weedy  refuse  of  the  sea. 

He  guess 'd  all,  flew  down,  and  beside  her  loielt, 

With  both  his  hands  stroking  her  temples  wan; 
And  for  the  poison  with  his  fingers  felt, 
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And  drew  it  gently  from  her;  and  anon 
She  slowly  from  those  Stygian  fumes  was  freed; 
Which  he  with  magic  handling  and  good  heed 

Keplaced  in  pyx,  and  shut  the  lid  thereon. 

' '  0  Psyche, ' '  thus,  and  kissing  her  he  cried, 
''0  simple-hearted  Psyche,  once  again 

Hast  thou  thy  foolish  longing  gratified, 

A  second  time  hath  prying  been  thy  bane. 

But  lo !  I,  love,  am  come,  for  I  am  thine : 

Nor  ever  more  shall  any  fate  malign, 

Or  spite  of  goddess  smite  our  love  in  twain. 

"Let  now  that  I  have  saved  thee  twice  outweigh 
The  once  that  I  deserted  thee:  and  thou 

Hast  much  obey'd  for  once  to  disobey, 
And  wilt  no  more  my  bidding  disallow. 

Take  up  thy  pyx;  to  Aphrodite  go, 

And  claim  the  promise  of  thy  mighty  foe ; 
Maybe  that  she  will  grant  it  to  thee  now. 

"If  she  should  yet  refuse,  despair  not  yet!" 
Then  Psyche,  when  she  felt  his  arms  restore 

Their  old  embrace,  and  as  their  bodies  met, 

Knew  the  great  joy  that  grief  is  pardon 'd  for; 

And  how  it  doth  first  ecstasy  excel. 

When  love  well-known,  long-lost,  and  mourned  well 
In  long  days  of  no  hope,  comes  home  once  more. 

But  Eros  leaping  up  with  purpose  keen 

Into  the  air,  as  only  love  can  fly, 
Bore  her  to  heaven,  and  setting  her  unseen 

At  Aphrodite's  golden  gate, — whereby 
They  came  as  night  was  close  on  twilight  dim, — 
There  left,  and  bidding  her  say  nought  of  him, 

Went  onward  to  the  house  of  Zeus  most  high. 

Where  winning  audience  of  the  heavenly  sire. 
Who  well  disposed  to  him  was  used  to  be. 

He  told  the  story  of  his  strong  desire ; 

And  boldly  begg'd  that  Zeus  would  grant  his  plea, 

That  he  might  have  sweet  Psyche  for  his  wife. 

And  she  be  dower 'd  with  immortal  life, 

Since  she  was  worthy,  by  his  firm  decree. 
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And  great  Zeus  smiled;  and  at  the  smile  of  Zeus 
AH  heaven  was  glad,  and  on  the  earth  below 

Was  calm  and  peace  awhile  and  sorrow's  truce: 
The  sun  shone  forth  and  smote  the  winter  snow, 

The  flowers  sprang,  the  birds  gan  sing  and  pair, 

And  mortals,  as  they  drew  the  brighten 'd  air, 
Marvel 'd,  and  quite  forgot  their  common  woe. 

Yet  gave  the  Thunderer  not  his  full  consent 

Without  some  words:   ''At  length  is  come  the  day," 

Thus  spake  he  "when  for  all  thy  youth  misspent, 
Thy  mischief-making  and  thy  wanton  play 

Thou  are  upgrown  to  taste  the  sweet  and  sour: 

Good  shall  it  work  upon  thee :  from  this  hour 
Look  we  for  better  things.   And  this  I  say, 

"That  since  thy  birth,  which  all  we  took  for  bliss, 
Thou  hast  but  mock'd  us;  and  no  less  on  me 

Hast  brought  disfavor  and  contempt,  ymiss. 
Than  others  that  have  had  to  do  with  thee : 

Till  only  such  as  vow'd  themselves  aloof 

From  thee  and  thine  were  held  in  good  aproof ; 

And  few  there  were,  who  thus  of  shame  went  free. 

"That  punishment  is  shapen  as  reward 

Is  like  thy  fortune:  but  our  good  estate 
We  honor,  while  we  sit  to  be  adored : 

And  thus  'twas  written  in  the  book  of  Fate. 
Not  for  thy  pleasure,  but  the  general  weal 
Grant  I  the  grace  for  which  thou  here  dost  kneel; 

And  that  which  I  determine  shall  not  wait." 

So  winged  Hermes  through  the  heaven  he  sped. 

To  warn  the  high  celestials  to  his  hall. 
Where  they  should  Psyche  see  with  Eros  wed. 

And  keep  the  day  with  feast  ambrosial. 
And  Hermes,  flying  through  the  skiey  ways 
Of  high  Olympus,  spread  sweet  Psyche's  praise, 

And  bade  the  mighty  gods  obey  his  call. 

Then  all  the  Kronian  gods  and  goddesses 

Assembl'd  at  his  cry, — and  now  'twas  known 

Why  Zeus  had  smiled, — the  lesser  majesties 
Attending  them  before  his  royal  throne. 
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Athena,  mistress  good  of  them  that  know, 
Came,  and  Apollo,  warder  off  of  woe, 

Who  had  to  Psyche 's  sire  her  fate  foreshown ; 

Demeter,  giver  of  the  golden  corn. 

Fair  Hebe,  honor 'd  at  her  Attic  shrine. 

And  Artemis  with  hunting  spear  and  horn, 
And  Dionysos,  planter  of  the  vine. 

With  old  Poseidon  from  the  barren  sea. 

And  Leto,  and  the  lame  Hephaestos,  he 

Himself  who  built  those  halls  with  skill  divine. 

And  ruddy  Pan  with  many  a  quip  and  quirk 
Air'd  among  those  lofty  gods  his  mirth  illbred, 

Bearing  a  mighty  bowl  of  Cretan  work: 
Stern  Ares,  with  his  crisp  hair  helmeted, 

Came,  and  retired  Hestia,  and  the  god 

Hermes,  with  winged  cap  and  ribbon 'd  rod, 
By  whom  the  company  was  heralded. 

And  Hera  sat  by  Zeus,  and  all  around 

The  Muses,  that  of  learning  make  their  choice; 

Who,  when  Apollo  struck  his  strings  to  sound, 
Sang  in  alternate  music  with  sweet  voice: 

And  righteous  Themis,  and  the  Graces  three 

Ushering  the  anger 'd  Aphrodite;  she 

Alone  of  all  were  there  might  not  rejoice. 

But  ere  they  sat  to  feast,  Zeus  bade  them  fill 
The  cup  ambrosial  of  immortal  life, 

And  saicl  "If  Psyche  drink, — and  'tis  my  will, — 
There  is  an  end  of  this  unhappy  strife. 

Nor  can  the  goddess,  whose  mislike  had  birth 

From  too  gTcat  honor  paid  the  bride  on  earth, 
Forbid  her  any  more  for  Eros'  wife." 

Then  Aphrodite  said  "So  let  it  be." 

And  Psyche  was  brought  in,  with  such  a  flush 

Of  joy  upon  her  face,  as  there  to  see 

Was  fairer  to  love's  eye  than  beauty's  blush. 

And  then  she  drank  the  eternal  wine,  whose  draught 

Can  Terror  cease :  which  flesh  hath  never  quafft. 
Nor  doth  it  flow  from  grape  that  mortals  crush. 
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And  next  stood  Eros  forth,  and  took  her  hand, 
And  kisst  her  happy  face  before  them  all: 

And  Zeus  proclaim 'd  them  married,  and  outban'd 
From  heaven  whoever  should  that  word  miscall. 

And  then  all  sat  to  feast,  and  one  by  one 

Pledged  Psyche  ere  they  drank  and  cried  Well  done! 
And  merry  laughter  rang  throughout  the  hall. 

So  thus  was  Eros  unto  Psyche  wed. 

The  heavenly  bridegroom  to  his  earthly  bride, 

Who  won  his  love,  in  simple  maidenhead : 
And  by  her  love  herself  she  glorified. 

And  him  from  wanton  wildness  disinclined ; 

Since  in  his  love  for  her  he  came  to  find 

A  joy  unkno^wii  through  all  Olympus  wide. 

And  Psyche  for  her  fall  was  quite  forgiven, 
Since  'gainst  herself  when  tempted  to  rebel, 

By  others'  malice  on  her  ruin  driven. 
Only  of  sweet  simplicity  she  fell : — 

Wherein  who  fall  may  fall  unto  the  skies; — 

And  being  foolish  she  was  yet  most  wise, 
And  took  her  trials  patiently  and  well. 

And  Aphrodite  since  her  full  defeat 

Is  kinder  and  less  jealous  than  before. 
And  smiling  on  them  both,  calls  Psyche  sweet; 

But  thinks  her  son  less  manly  than  of  yore : 
Though  still  she  holds  his  arm  of  some  renown, 
Wlien  he  goes  smiting  mortals  up  and  down. 

Piercing  their  marrow  with  his  weapons  sore. 

So  now  in  steadfast  love  and  happy  state 

They  hold  for  aye  their  mansion  in  the  sky. 

And  send  down  heavenly  peace  on  those  who  mate, 
In  virgin  love,  to  find  their  joy  thereby" : 

Whom  gently  Eros  shooteth,  and  apart 

Keepeth  for  them  from  all  his  sheaf  that  dart 
Which  Psyche  in  his  chamber  pickt  to  try. 

Now  in  that  same  month  Psyche  bare  a  child, 
Who  straight  in  heaven  was  named  Hedone 

In  mortal  tongues  by  other  letters  styled; 
Whom  all  to  love,  however  named,  agree: 
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Whom  in  our  noble  English  Joy  we  call, 
And  honor  them  among  us  most  of  all, 

Whose  happy  children  are  as  fair  as  she. 

Envoy 

It  is  my  prayer  that  she  may  smile  on  all 

Who  read  my  tale  as  she  hath  smiled  on  me. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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WE  are  bound  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  those  stories 
which  were  popular  among  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
English  speaking  nations — the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  well  to 
recall  the  conditions  they  faced  in  their  European  homes 
before  they  migrated  to  the  Island  of  Britain. 

The  Jutes  occupied  what  is  now  southern  Sweden  and 
northern  Denmark ;  south  of  them  were  the  Angles,  dwell- 
ing in  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  and  around  the  outlets  of 
the  Elbe  River.  South  of  the  Angles  were  the  Saxons, 
spreading  through  the  German  province  which  still  bears 
their  name  and  through  the  Low  Countries.  All  these  tribes 
occupied  adjacent  islands  as  well,  and  daily  experience 
brought  them  into  closest  contact  with  the  sea,  which  con- 
tinually encroached  upon  their  territories.  The  very  law  of 
existence  compelled  them  to  be  hardy  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing their  own  against  difficulties.  They  were  as  much  a^ 
home  on  the  deep  as  on  the  land. 

"When  a  high  tide,  driven  by  a  storm,  ran  landwards, 
it  overwhelmed  their  dwellings,  and  it  is  told  of  them  that 
when  this  took  place,  the  warriors  seized  their  arms  and,  as 
they  fled,  shook  sword  and  spear  in  wrath  against  the  gods 
of  the  sea  who  dared  to  disturb  them.  Full  of  defiance,  they 
returned  and  built  their  houses  in  the  same  places  when 
the  sea  retreated,  'fearing,'  as  was  said  of  them,  'neither 
flood  nor  earthquake. '  .  .  .  They  chose  the  tempest  in  which 
to  sail,  that  they  might  find  their  enemies  unprepared,  and 
wherever  the  wind  and  waves  drove  them,  there  they 
ravaged. '  '^ 

In  course  of  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  these  three 
peoples  contested  with  one  another  for  the  possession  of 
Britain,  afterwards  called  England  from  the  Engles  or 
Angles.  The  folk  whose  name  is  so  perpetuated  proved 
least  formidable  of  the  three  and  soonest  lost  its  identity. 

As  far  back  as  records  run,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
story-loving  and  the  bard  or  scop  held  a  place  of  honor 
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among  them.  He  was  usually  of  noble  birth  and  closely- 
attached  to  the  chieftain,  who  lavished  gifts  upon  him. 

"From  their  very  birth — yes,  before  they  were  an  or- 
ganized people  bearing  one  name — they  called  for  stories. 
That  man  who  could  retell  these  legends  in  vigorous  and 
inspiring  language  received  all  honor ;  he  stood  next  to  the 
king  in  appreciation  and  reverence ;  he  was  lovingly  called 
the  scop,  the  maker,  the  creator;  he  was  expected  to  incite 
men  to  brave  deeds  and  noble  ideals ;  he  was  rewarded  wdth 
liberal  gifts  of  gold  and  of  property;  he  was  the  admired 
molder  of  tribal  emotions  and  purposes. 

*'To  us  moderns  it  would  be  a  weird  and  fascinating 
experience  to  glance  into  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  feast,  to 
see  the  king  and  his  w^arriors  at  the  table  in  the  great  hall, 
the  crackling  fire  on  stone  hearths  at  either  end  of  the  long 
room,  the  smoke  curling  slowly  through  wide  holes  in  the 
roof  or  lingering  among  the  blackened  rafters,  and  along 
the  walls  the  stone  benches  where  the  long-haired  harpers 
sat,  taking  their  turn  at  singing  the  deeds  of  old-time  heroes 
or  chanting  in  unison  the  brave  battles  and  victories  of 
their  present  chief.  Every  man  in  that  hall,  from  the  king 
to  the  humblest  soldier,  was  expected  to  be  a  singer  and  to 
have  in  memory  a  store  of  ballads  of  olden  days ;  and  often, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  music  and  ale,  the  chief  or  some 
warrior  snatched  the  harp  from  the  hands  of  a  minstrel, 
burst  forth  into  a  mighty  battle  song,  and  then  passed  the 
instrument  to  another  of  the  feasters  to  add  to  the  un- 
written volume  of  legendary  lore.  Innumerable  were  the 
stories  of  that  day.  Unfortunately,  how^ever,  during  the 
incursions  of  the  mad-hearted  Danes  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  a  multitude  of  manuscripts  containing  these 
ancient  tales  were  destroyed.  Still,  fate  was  not  entirely 
heartless;  there  remain  enough  shriveled  parchments  to 
show  the  form,  the  style,  the  spirit,  and  the  ideals  of  our 
primitive  fiction.  In  these  we  may  trace  the  first  rude  grop- 
ings  in  that  art  which,  more  than  a  thousand  years  later, 
made  the  names  of  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  famous 
throughout  the  world.  "^ 

To  bridge  the  thousand  years  that  lie  between  us  and 
these  lusty  seamen,  it'  is  well  for  us  to  read  a  poem,  com- 
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posed  probably  in  Northumbria,  after  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons  had  settled  in  England  and  had  already  become 
somewhat  amalgamated.  We  may  think  of  it  as  an  argu- 
ment between  an  old  seaman  and  a  young  man,  held  back 
from  the  sea  which  calls  him;  or  we  may  think  of  it  as 
representing  the  conflicting  moods  within  a  single  mind,  as 
the  hardships  of  ocean  life  present  themselves  and  the 
allurement  of  the  sea  well  nigh  drowns  them  out. 


TXIX-7 
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The  Seafarer 
The  Old  Man— 

Sooth  the  song  that  I  of  myself  can  sing, 

Telling  of  my  travels ;  how  in  troublous  days, 

Hours  of  hardship  oft  I've  borne ! 

With  a  bitter  breast-care  I  have  been  abiding : 

Many  seats  of  sorrow  in  my  ship  have  known ! 

Frightful  was  the  whirl  of  waves,  when  it  was  my  part 

Narrow  watch  at  night  to  keep,  on  my  vessel's  prow 

When  it  rushed  the  rocks  along.   By  the  rigid  cold 

Fast  my  feet  were  pinched,  fettered  by  the  frost, 

By  the  chains  of  cold.    Care  was  sighing  then 

Hot  my  heart  around;  hunger  rent  to  shreds  within 

Courage  in  me,  me  sea-wearied!   This  the  man  knows  not, 

He  to  whom  it  happens  happiest  on  earth. 

How  I,  carked  with  care,  on  the  ice-cold  sea, 

Overwent  the  winter  on  my  wander-ways, 

All  forlorn  of  happiness,  all  bereft  of  loving  kinsmen, 

Hung  about  with  icicles:  flew  the  hail  in  showers. 

Nothing  heard  I  there  save  the  howling  of  the  sea. 

And  the  ice-chilled  billow,  whiles  the  crying  of  the  swan ! 

All  the  glee  I  got  me  was  the  gannet's  scream. 

And  the  swoughing  of  the  seal,  'stead  of  mirth  of  men ; 

'Stead  of  the  mead-drinking,  moaning  of  the  sea-mew. 

There  the  storms  smote  on  the  crags,  there  the  swallow  of  the 

sea 
Answered  to  them,  icy-plumed ;  and  that  answer  oft  the  earn— 
Wet  his  wings  were — barked  aloud. 

.  .  .  None  of  all  my  kinsmen 
Could  this  sorrow-laden  soul  stir  to  any  joy. 
Little  then  does  he  believe  who  life's  pleasure  owns. 
While  he  tarried  in  the  towns,  and  but  trifling  balefulness, — 
Proud  and  insolent  with  wine — how  out- wearied  I 
Often  must  outstay  on  the  ocean  path ! 

Sombre  grew  the  shade  of  night,  and  it  snowed  from  nor'rard. 
Frost  the  field  enchained,  fell  the  hail  on  earth, 
Coldest  of  all  corns. 

Young  Man — 

Wherefore  now  then  crasli  together 
Thoughts  my  soul  within  that  I  should  myself  adventure 
The  high  streamings  of  the  sea,  and  the  sport  of  the  salt 
waves ! 
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For  a  passion  of  the  mind  every  moment  pricks  me  on 
All  my  life  to  set  a-faring;  so  that  far  from  hence 
I  may  seek  the  shore  of  the  strange  outlanders. 

Old  Mmi^- 

Yes,  so  haughty  of  his  heart  is  no  hero  on  the  earth, 
Nor  so  good  in  all  his  .giving,  nor  so  generous  in  youth. 
Nor  so  daring  in  his  deeds,  nor  so  dear  unto  his  lord. 
That  he  has  not  always  yearning  unto  his  sea-faring, 
To  whatever  work  his  Lord  may  have  will  to  make  for  him. 
For  the  harp  he  has  no  heart,  nor  for  having  of  the  rings, 
Nor  in  woman  is  his  weal;  in  the  world  he's  no  delight. 
Nor  in  anythmg  whatever  save  the  tossing  o'er  the  waves! 
0  for  ever  he  has  longing  who  is  urged  towards  the  sea. 

Young  Man — 

Trees  rebloom  with  blossoms,  burgs  are  fair  again. 

Winsome  are  the  wide  plains,  and  the  world  is  gay — 

All  doth  only  challenge  the  impassioned  heart 

Of  his  courage  to  the  voyage,  whosoever  thus  bethinks  him, 

0  'er  the  ocean  billows,  far  away  to  go. 

Old  Ma7i^ 

Every  cuckoo  calls  a  warning,  with  his  chant  of  sorrow ! 
Sings  the  summer's  watchman,  sorrow  is  he  boding, 
Bitter  in  the  bosom's  hoard.   This  the  brave  man  wots  not  of, 
Not  the  warrior  rich  in  welfare — what  the  wanderer  endures. 
Who  his  paths  of  banishment  widest  places  on  the  sea. 

Young  Man — 

For  behold,  my  thought  hovers  now  above  my  heart ; 
0  'er  the  surging  flood  of  sea  now  my  spirit  flies. 
O'er  the  homeland  of  the  whale — hovers  then  afar 
O'er  the  foldings  of  the  earth!   Now  again  it  flies  to  me 
Full  of  yearning,  greedy!   Yells  that  lonely  flier; 
Whets  upon  the  Whale-way  irresistibly  my  heart, 
O'er  the  storming  of  the  seas! 
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1.  Pre-Christian  Stories 

Fortunately,  there  still  survives  one  of  the  stirring 
stories  which  thrilled  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  far  back  as  the 
eighth  century  and  it  is  certain  that  portions  of  it  delighted 
them  when  they  still  inhabited  their  European  homes  and 
had  not  yet  dreamt  of  migrating  to  Britain.  This  is  the 
story  of  Beoii'iilf. 

The  extant  copy  of  this  poem  w^as  probably  made  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era ;  it  is  believed  that  it  was  composed 
two  hundred  years  before,  w^hile  old  folk  tales  which  are 
embodied  in  it  are  as  old  as  the  tribes  who  related  them. 

The  priceless  manuscript  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  poem  has  had  a  precarious  history, 
many  pages  of  which  are  lost.  It  is  known  that  it  once  be- 
longed to  Lawrence  Nowell,  Dean  of  Litchfield,  who  died  in 
1576.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Eobert 
Cotton,  who  died  in  1631.  Sir  Robert  preserved  his  literary 
works  in  cases  and  it  so  happened  that  the  cases  enclosing 
them  were  topped  b}^  busts  of  the  old  Roman  Emperors. 
The  Beowulf  manuscript  happened  to  be  kept  in  a  case 
topped  by  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  and  so  was 
catalogued  as  Vitellius,  A.,  XV.  Before  it  came  into  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  British  Museum,  in  1753,  it  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  and  barely  escaped  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  first  translation  of  Beowulf  in  modern  English  was 
made  by  Kemble,  a  student  of  early  English  literature. 
Since  that  time  the  epic  has  been  repeatedly  translated  in 
verse  and  in  prose. 

Numerous  indeed  are  the  interpretations  w^hich  have 
been  given  to  this  early  poem  and  widely  do  they  differ. 
Recently,  the  w^hole  matter  has  been  thoroughly  treated 
in  a  masterly  manner  which  carries  conviction  to  the 
reader.  We  shall  refer  frequently  to  this  able  exposition," 
which  should  be  read  entire  by  those  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  most  recent  light  on  this  survival  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature. 
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a.  Beoivulf 

The  poem  Beowulf  contains  3182  lines,  only  a  dozen  in 
the  manuscript  being  seriously  damaged.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  between  the  years  675-725,  although 
much  of  the  matter  in  it  had  probably  been  related  by  scops 
for  many  generations  before.  The  plot  of  the  epic  could 
be  stated  in  few  words  but  it  was  not  this  which  the  early 
listeners  wanted  to  hear.  They  were  already  familiar  with 
it;  it  was  the  details  that  they  enjoyed.  The  poet  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  much  that  he  alluded  to,  for 
his  auditors  understood  him  perfectly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ave  today  are  at  loss  to  interpret  references  which  there  is 
nothing  to  elucidate. 

It  is  part  of  epic  tradition  to  mingle  the  real,  the  reflec- 
tion of  contemporary  life,  with  the  unreal,  the  supernatural. 
This  is  true  of  the  Homeric  epics  and  it  is  as  true  of  Beo- 
wulf. The  poem  reveals  to  us  the  manners  and  customs 
obtaining  in  Britain  of  the  eighth  century ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  reflects  primitive  thought  of  centuries  preceding.  When 
the  poem  was  given  the  form  in  which  we  know  it,  Christi- 
anity had  made  its  way  in  Britain  and  a  Christian  gloss  is 
shed  over  the  poem.  However,  this  may  easily  be  detected, 
for  strong  pagan  elements  are  apparent  through  the  thin 
veneer. 

Beowulf  was  written  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  court — 
for  a  selective  audience  rather  than  the  masses.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  discover  folklore  in  the  narrative  but  such  lore  has 
been  enhanced  and  dignified  to  make  it  suitable  for  princely 
circles.  The  Finnsburg  story  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  poem  but  is  a  separate  tale 
sung  by  a  minstrel  on  the  occasion  of  celebration,  to  extol 
the  valour  of  the  Danes. 

Three  main  episodes  are  developed:  the  killing  of  the 
monster  Grendel ;  the  killing  of  another  Avater  monster,  his 
dam;  and  the  killing  of  the  fire-belching  dragon.  Because 
the  first  and  second  of  these  adventures  take  place  at  the 
Danish  court,  the  poet  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  royal 
house  and  the  founding  of  the  ruling  family.  It  is  explained 
that  the  Danes  were  at  one  time  without  a  king — a  grievous 
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state  for  any  primitive  people,  who  need  at  all  times  an 
aggressive  chieftain,  capable  of  leading  them  against  their 
foes.  In  such  a  'crisis,  a  boat  drifted  to  their  shores  and 
was  fonnd  to  contain  an  infant,  surrounded  with  costly 
utensils,  weapons  and  treasure.  Interpreting  this  to  indi- 
cate the  directing  hand  of  fate,  the  Danes  accepted  the  little 
stranger  as  their  king.  He  grew  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler  and 
founded  the  Scylding  line.  Hrothgar,  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  at  the  outset  of  the  poem,  is  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. 

This  story  of  Scyld  is  interpreted  today  to  be  a  mytho- 
logical account  of  the  ruling  Danish  family.  "Scyld"  is 
called  ''Scefing"  or  "son  of  Scef,"  a  name  which,  meaning 
"sheaf,"  immediately  suggests  a  vegetation-deity.  The 
poet  associates  the  dynasty  with  an  old  harvest-god  and 
confuses  him  to  some  extent  with  a  warlike  personality  who 
ruled  the  Scyldings  or  Shieldmen.  All  this,  it  is  plain,  is 
merely  introductory  and  has  no  vital  connection  with  the 
story.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  appearance  of  a  mysteri- 
ous boat  bearing  a  babe  with  rich  treasure,  accepted  by  a 
people  as  a  god-appointed  king,  who,  at  his  death  as  an  old 
man,  is  again  committed  to  the  waves — all  this  is  not  un- 
usual in  folklore. 

Hrothgar,  the  present  king,  is  showm  to  be  a  usurper,  his 
nephew  being  the  true  heir.  However,  Hrothgar 's  maturity 
and  wider  experience  is  supposed  to  justify  his  leadership. 
This  thread  is  picked  up  toward  the  end  of  the  poem  but  at 
the  start  we  are  made  aware  of  two  parties  at  court  and  of 
divided  sympathy.  The  rightful  heir  is  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  by  the  king  and  his  sullen  hostility  is  apparent. 

Hrothgar  had  built  a  great  mead  hall  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  lusty  warriors  during  long  winter  evenings. 
This  is  called  Heorot,  ' '  of  festal  halls  the  brightest  and  the 
best."  Here  the  king  feasts  his  thanes  while  minstrels  be- 
guile the  hours  with  stories  of  brave  deeds.  Here  a  chosen 
group  of  warriors  sleep  through  the  latter  hours  of  the 
night,  after  the  king  and  queen  have  withdrawn  from  their 
midst. 

Not  long  were  they  left  to  rejoice  in  the  simple  joys  of 
heavily  laden  tables,  plenteous  mead,  chants  of  the  scalds, 
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or  bards,  and  general  cheer  of  the  hospitable  hall.  While 
the  king's  bodyguard  slept  at  night,  a  dire  monster  from 
the  marshes  stole  stealthily  to  Heorot  and  killed  the  sleep- 
ing warriors.  Mourning  soon  replaced  gladness  in  the 
king's  regal  hall.  Nothing  daunted,  ten  brave  men  offered 
to  watch  at  night  and  slay  the  giant,  thus  to  avenge  their 
companions'  death  and  restore  safety  to  the  King's  festal 
palace.  Next  morning  found  them,  like  the  others,  slain. 
Now  it  became  difficult  to  induce  men  to  frequent  such  a 
dangerous  place.  The  trembling  minstrel  who  from  his 
hiding  place  had  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  ten  braves 
paused  only  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and  fled  away  to  the 
land  of  the  Geats,  to  sing  to  King  Hygelac  the  trouble  that 
beset  Hrothgar's  kingdom.  Among  those  who  listened  to 
his  lay  was  one  Beo\\Tilf,  the  king's  nephew,  a  young  war- 
rior whose  courage  and  readiness  to  encounter  danger  had 
already  won  him  renown.  He  determined  at  once  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  aged  Hrothgar  and  rid  his  land  of  the 
monster  Grendel. 

Arriving,  Beowulf  is  welcomed  by  Hrothgar,  who  listens 
to  his  past  exploits,  these  indicating  his  ability  to  grapple 
with  still  deadlier  foes;  having  feasted  him  and  besought 
him  to  forego  such  grave  danger,  the  old  king  sadly  leaves 
him  and  his  few  chosen  companions,  fearful  that  he  shall 
see  them  no  more.  While  the  companions  yield  to  slumber, 
Beowulf  keeps  watch  and  finally  the  door  is  opened  as  the 
heav}^  bolts  yield  to  the  giant's  touch.  Enveloped  in  a  fog 
or  mist,  Grendel  stalks  into  the  festal  hall,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  One  dies  under  his  deadly  grasp;  then  his 
oAvn  arm  is  caught  in  a  vicelike  grij)  and  pull  as  he  will, 
he  cannot  loose  it.  At  last,  after  tables  have  been  upturned 
as  they  struggle,  Beowulf  Avrenches  the  massive  member 
from  Grendel 's  body  and  the  wounded  creature  retreats 
from  the  palace  with  howls  of  anguish. 

Next  morning  joy  fills  the  land;  Beowulf  is  feted  and 
praised;  no  gifts  are  too  costly  to  shower  upon  him;  he 
and  his  companions  are  heralded  as  saviours  of  the  king- 
dom. The  beautiful  queen  personally  presents  the  hero 
with  a  goodly  necklace  and  a  ring  in  token  of  her  gratitude. 
Alas,  their  feeling  of  safety  is  shortlived!  While  Beown^lf 
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sleeps  in  private  quarters  the  following  night  and  Hroth- 
gar's  soldiers  again  occupy  Heorot,  Grendel's  dam 
comes  to  secure  the  severed  arm  of  her  son  and  to  avenge 
his  death  by  selecting  the  king's  bosom  friend  as  her  victim. 
Sorrow  replaces  joy  when  his  loss  is  known.  Once  more 
Beowulf  springs  to  action,  trailing  the  demon  to  its  den  by 
the  line  of  blood,  which  leads  at  length  into  the  sea,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  stronghold  of  Grendel,  dying  of  his 
fatal  wound.  Compelled  to  fight  numerous  creatures  that 
seek  to  deter  him  in  his  journey  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
Beowulf  reaches  the  monster's  den,  killing  both  him  and 
his  dam.  Although  his  own  life  had  been  despaired  by  those 
who  waited,  Beowulf  succeeded  in  reaching  Heorot  with  the 
heads  of  the  monsters  he  had  overcome. 

Amid  scenes  of  gladness,  laden  with  precious  gifts,  he 
and  his  companions  return  to  their  ship  and  take  their 
course  back  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Geats. 

It  is  now  thought  that  the  basis  of  the  Grendel  episode 
and  the  one  relating  to  the  killing  of  Grendel's  dam,  was 
an  old  folk  tale  of  two  water  trolls,  killed  in  Scandinavia 
in  the  misty  past  by  a  boy  called  the  "bear's  son."  This 
youth,  a  male  Cinderella,  was  slighted  and  regarded 
as  of  no  importance  until  he  dispatched  one  troll  above 
ground  and  another  in  the  waters  beneath,  whereupon  he 
became  a  hero.  Whether  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
fostered  by  bears,  as  were  the  Roman  twins  by  the  she- 
wolf,  or  whether,  perhaps,  blood  of  a  powerful  bear  was 
supposed  to  flow  in  his  veins,  is  immaterial.  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  bear,  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  trolls 
who  belonged  to  the  land  of  water-falls,  in  the  distant  north. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  poet  does  not  describe 
Grendel  and  his  dam  in  detail ;  he  wisely  leaves  them  to  our 
imagination,  dwelling  rather  upon  their  uncanny  dwelling 
place  and  upon  the  terrors  which  they  awakened  in  men's 
minds.  Speaking  of  these  curious  monsters,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  medieval  world  and  which  seem  to  have 
so  completely  disappeared  from  our  own,  Lawrence  says: 
"Their  attributes  embody  w^hat  men  most  feared  in  the 
world  about, — the  strength  of  the  bear,  the  poison  of  the 
serpent,  the  swooping  attack  of  the  eagle,  the  hideous  de- 
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struetion  of  fire,  the  mysteries  of  lonely  waters,  the  name- 
less terror  that  walketh  in  darkness.  The  imagination  of 
countless  generations  has  moulded  them;  they  are  not 
merely  jDersonifications  of  some  one  aspect  of  nature  or  of 
physical  life,  but  composites,  revealing,  even  in  the  artistic 
and  formal  treatment  of  epic,  something  of  their  compli- 
cated ancestry."^ 

Already  we  begin  to  perceive  that  Beowulf  is  a  kind  of 
"made"  hero:  a  composite  of  all  that  men  admired  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  Having  rid  Hrothgar's  kingdom  of 
these  two  monsters,  he  now  turns  back  to  his  own  kingdom 
— that  of  the  Geats.  What  is  related  of  him  during  the 
years  that  intervene  between  his  adventures  in  Denmark 
and  his  final  encounter  with  the  dragon  does  not  ring  very 
true ;  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  forced.  The  poet  was  obliged 
to  bridge  over  the  years  for  his  hero  until  he  could  appro- 
priately provide  a  third  adventure  worthy  of  his  mettle,  for, 
as  has  been  suggested,  he  could  not  allow  so  courageous  a 
man  to  die  an  ordinary  death. 

It  is  related  that  Beowulf  refused  the  crown  offered  him 
by  the  queen  upon  the  death  of  Hygelac,  his  uncle.  Instead, 
he  protected  the  rightful  heir  and  consented  to  rule  the 
Geatings  only  when  this  king  left  them  no  successor. 

Finally,  when  Beowulf  is  advanced  in  years,  a  dragon, 
incensed  that  its  treasure,  concealed  within  the  earth,  has 
been  disturbed,  lays  waste  the  land  with  its  devastating 
flame. 

This  dragon  story  was  plainly  a  separate  tale  at  one 
time — the  kind  of  tale  to  be  found  in  the  folk  lore  of  many 
lands.  "The  dragon  was  so  well  known  on  Germanic  soil 
that  the  poet  of  Beowulf  did  not  even  give  him  a  name.  .  .  . 
The  dragon  fits  Beowulf  as  any  dragon  fits  any  hero."^ 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  episode  is  that  the 
dragon's  lair  was  in  an  old  burial  mound.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  primitive  people  to  seal  up  costly  presents  and  belong- 
ings with  the  dead.  The  dragon  which  watched  over  this 
mound,  being  incensed  that  someone  had  invaded  it,  began 
to  fling  destruction  far  and  wide.  This  gave  Beowulf,  our 
composite  hero,  his  opportunity.   His  burial  by  the  sea  has 
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been  called  a  "set-piece"  of  epic  tradition.  In  the  lines 
describing  the  ceremonies  around  his  tomb,  Christian  vir- 
tues are  extolled.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons of  earlier  years  praising  a  leader  because  he  was  "the 
mildest  and  gentlest  of  men." 

"Then  about  the  mound  rode  the  battle-brave  heroes, 
sons  of  sethelings,  twelve  in  all ;  they  were  minded  to  utter 
their  sorrow,  to  lament  their  king,  to  weave  a  lay,  to  com- 
memorate the  hero.  They  praised  his  glorious  achievements 
and  fittingly  celebrated  his  mighty  deeds.  For  it  is  meet 
that  a  man  exalt  his  lord  in  speech,  make  manifest  his  affec- 
tion for  him,  when  he  must  be  separated  from  this  mortal 
body.  So  the  people  of  the  Geats,  his  hearth-companions, 
mourned  the  passing  of  their  lord;  they  said  that  he  had 
been  a  mighty  king,  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  men,  the 
kindest  unto  his  people,  and  the  most  desirous  of  praise." 

A  tragedy  hangs  over  the  Geats.  In  bygone  years  King 
Hygelac  ruthlessly  attacked  the  Franks  and  incurred  their 
enmity.  Now  the  Swedes  take  advantage  of  their  predica- 
ment and  Beowulf  is  anxious  as  to  the  future  of  his  people 
when  his  end  approaches.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
treasure  which  is  acquired  for  them  by  the  destruction  of 
the  dragon  will  bring  them  no  happiness  and  the  misfor- 
tunes that  come  upon  them  recall  those  suffered  by  the 
Nibelungs. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  latter  years  to  identify  the 
geographical  sites  described  in  this  poem.  Heorot  is  be- 
lieved to  have  stood  on  the  Isle  of  Zealand,  near  Lethra. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  one  visits  this  swampy 
country  it  is  difficult  to  associate  it  with  the  rugged  descrip- 
tions found  in  the  poem.  The  poet  felt  in  no  way  bound  to 
adhere  to  accurate  descriptions ;  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
ruggedness  of  Scandinavia  may  have  temi)ered  his  song  or 
perhaps  his  own  Northumbrian  coast  supplied  all  that  he 
deemed  appropriate. 

The  Danes  pressed  into  the  lands  vacated  by  the  Angles 
in  the  fifth  century  and  their  subsequent  history  is  fairly 
well  known.  Of  the  Geatings,  less  is  recorded.  It  would 
seem  that  they  were  overcome  by  the  Swedes  at  an  early 
time  and  absorbed  with  them. 
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So  miicli  lias  been  worked  into  the  poem  of  Beowulf  as 
symbolic  of  nature  myths  by  earlier  critics  that  it  is  with 
some  relief  we  perceive  it  to  adhere  in  the  main  to  usual 
epic  tradition.  Time  after  time  ingenious  poets  have  appro- 
priated material  ready  at  hand,  linked  one  story  with  an- 
other and  produced  something  new,  yet  related  to  what  has 
gone  before.  This  apparently  was  done  by  the  poet  of 
Beowulf.  The  value  of  the  story  lies  for  us  in  its  portrayal 
of  contemporary  life,  in  its  indication  of  what  was  highly 
prized  in  the  way  of  personal  qualities  and  in  its  truthful 
reflection  of  its  age.  Love  has  no  part  in  the  tale.  Rather, 
it  sings  of  blood,  death-dealing  blows,  crude  joys,  weapons, 
highly  prized  because  difficult  to  replace ;  ships  whose  prows 
were  carved  in  forbidding  shapes  to  instill  wholesome  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  enemies. 

We  may  judge  how  rich  would  be  our  heritage  had  not 
the  Danes  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  made  insistent 
war  upon  monasteries  and  schools,  exulting  especially  in 
the  destruction  of  manuscripts.  It  is  reason  for  rejoicing 
that  this  one  tale  of  a  lusty  age  remains  to  give  us  some 
definite  idea  of  what  otherwise  must  have  largely  escaped 
us. 
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2.  Christian  Stories 

Cyne^viilf  wrote  at  a  time  not  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  poet  of  Beowulf,  but  the  outlook  of  the  two  writers  was 
wholly  different.  In  Beoivulf,  we  are  constantly  looking 
back  into  the  early  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  before 
they  had  migrated  from  Europe.  In  the  writings  of  Cyne- 
wulf  we  are  concerned  with  their  later  transition  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  It  would  appear  that  Cynewulf 
was  born  in  the  old  faith  and  that  in  mature  years  he  es- 
poused Christianity.  Thenceforward  he  used  his  talents  to 
set  Christian  truths  before  his  people.  Knowing  w^ell  their 
inordinate  love  for  stories,  he  chose  such  themes  as  would 
make  an  appeal  to  them,  Cynewulf  is  remembered  for  his 
signed  poems,  although  others  are  still  attributed  to  him. 
We  are  concerned  with  his  Elene. 

Speaking  of  this  early  poet's  style,  Kennedy  observes: 
' '  His  verse  reflects  his  delight  in  outdoor  sights  and  sounds, 
the  gleam  of  the  sea,  the  tender  green  of  the  earth,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  or  the  sound  of  the 
harp,  and  the  gleeman's  voice,  and  the  flash  and  colour  of 
gold  and  jewels.  His  love  of  nature  is  intimate  and  vital, 
giving  us  vivid  etchings  of  land  and  sea  in  a  thousand 
moods,  descriptions  which  in  truth  of  portrayal  are  not 
surpassed  by  Chaucer. '  "^ 

As  Cynewulf  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  thoughts  of  his  own  deficiencies  and  of 
his  early  transgressions.  His  words  awaken  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  when  he  exclaims :  "How 
great  need  have  I  of  gentle  friends  upon  my  way  when  I 
seek  out  alone  my  long  home,  that  unknown  dwelling- 
place!"  It  was  the  severity  of  judgment  and  the  stern 
justice  of  the  Eternal  that  was  emphasized  by  the  monks 
who  carried  early  Christianity  to  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  Little  indulgence  could  the  misdoer  expect  and  it  is 
plain  that  Cynewulf  was  haunted  by  those  years  of  his 
youth  wherein  he  had  served  Teutonic  gods  rather  than  the 
God  of  the  Christians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  literature  is  scanty  for  that  dra- 
matic period  wherein  old  pagan  conceptions  were  replaced 
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by  the  tenets  of  Christianity.    Chronicles  there  are,  to  be 

sure,  but  these  are  so  terse  as  largely  to  eliminate  the 

human  element.   For  this  reason  we  are  the  more  indebted 

to  a  kind  fate  that  has  preserved  for  us  the  poetry  of 

Cynewulf.  ^, 

a.  ELene 

Elene  is  a  narrative  poem,  having  for  its  theme  a 
legendary  journey  made  by  Helen,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  cross  upon  which  Christ  was  crucified.  This  being  finally 
discovered,  Constantine  caused  a  Christian  church  to  be 
erected  on  the  site. 

The  recovery  of  the  "True  Cross"  is  a  subject  that  had 
been  repeatedly  treated  in  literature  and  in  art.  Occasional 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  medieval  writings.  Fragments  of 
this  cross  were  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  many  reli- 
gious edifices,  for  only  a  portion  of  the  original  could  be 
allowed  to  any  one  church  or  monastery.  Processionals 
were  made  at  stated  times  to  enable  people  to  benefit  by  the 
sacred  relic,  which  was  carried  through  the  streets.  Bellini 
painted  such  a  processional  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark's,  the 
tradition  being  that  some  one  was  always  cured  when  the 
fragment  of  the  True  Cross  was  brought  out  from  its 
habitual  shrine. 

CyneAvulf  probably  chose  this  theme  for  its  dramatic 
possibilities,  which  are  not  a  few. 

"He  had  been  stirred  undoubtedly  by  the  old  heroic 
tales  of  his  race;  he  had  seen  the  folk  spell-bound  by  the 
recital  of  the  minstrel;  he  had  realized  that  the  people 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  vivid  pagan  narrative  by  the 
didactic  Christian  sermon.  Consequently  he  wrote  a  story 
which  would  serve  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  narratives 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  cause  of  the  true  God. 
On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  older  tales,  too,  he  wrote 
poetry  rather  than  prose.  The  old  heroic  alliterative  meas- 
ures were  a  form  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  audience,  a 
form  which  had  become  traditional  with  the  Old  English 
people,  a  form  far  more  forcible  than  prose  in  an  age  when 
stories  were  heard,  not  read.  Moreover,  the  author  was  by 
nature  poetic.    He  was  capable  of  expressing  his  thought 
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and  his  emotion  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  his  spirit  moved 
him  to  do  so.'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  has  little  to  do  with 
the  main  action  of  the  epic.  The  dream  of  Constantine  is 
merely  a  prelude  and  could  he  omitted  without  injury  to 
the  poem. 

There  are  other  digressions  in  Elene  and  we  are  bound 
to  feel  that  the  story  should  have  terminated  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  Cross. 

The  main  episodes  in  the  epic  are  these :  the  long  voy- 
age to  Jerusalem,  Elene  setting  out  like  a  crusader  with  an 
armed  force  to  accomplish  her  son's  desire;  three  councils 
of  Jews;  the  report  of  Judas;  the  fourth  council,  w^here 
Judas  takes  the  initiative ;  his  refusal  to  divulge  the  secret 
and  consequent  incarceration  in  a  dry  well;  the  disclosure 
made  by  him  and  the  journey  to  Calvary,  w^here  the  True 
Cross  is  identified  by  the  miraculous  restoration  of  a  dead 
man  to  life. 

The  unity  of  the  poem  is  destroyed  by  its  lengthy  end- 
ing, which  terminates  only  with  the  installation  of  Judas  as 
a  bishop.  Beside  the  main  plot,  there  is  a  subsidiary  plot, 
concerned  with  the  finding  of  the  nails. 

iGreater  variety  is  to  be  found  in  Elene  than  in  other 
of  CyneA\nilf 's  poems  and  there  is  more  complete  delinea- 
tion of  character.  The  subject  favors  this  with  its  shifting 
scenes  from  Eome  to  Palestine,  from  land  to  sea,  from 
Greek  to  Jew,  and  its  changing  action,  its  battles,  councils 
and  miracles.  In  view  of  the  persistence  of  this  legend  and 
its  frequent  treatment  in  medieval  lore,  this  Anglo-Saxon 
epic  has  especial  interest  for  us.  Beyond  any  historical  sig- 
nificance, it  is  valuable  as  one  of  the  stories  that  entertained 
our  ancestors  when  they  were  passing  through  that  difficult 
period  of  abandoning  old  gods  for  new  religious  con- 
ceptions. 
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ELENE 

The  Emperor  Coxstaxtine 

THERE  had  passed  in  the  turn  of  years,  as  men  mark 
the  tale  of  time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  three  win- 
ters over  the  world  since  the  Lord  God,  the  Glory  of  kings 
and  Light  of  the  faithful,  was  born  on  earth  in  human 
guise ;  and  it  was  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine 
since  he  was  raised  in  the  realm  of  the  Romans  to  lead  their 
army,  a  prince  of  battles.  He  Avas  a  bulwark  to  his  people, 
valiant  with  the  shield,  and  gracious  to  his  heroes ;  and  the 
prince's  realm  waxed  great  beneath  the  heavens.  He  was 
a  just  king,  a  war-lord  of  men.  God  strengthened  him  with 
majesty  and  might  till  he  became  a  joy  to  many  men 
throughout  the  world,  an  avenger  for  his  people  Avhen  he 
raised  aloft  his  spear  against  their  foes. 

The  AVar  With  the  Barbariaxs 

And  battle  was  brought  on  him,  the  tumult  of  strife. 
The  people  of  the  Huns  and  famous  Goths  gathered  a  host 
together;  and  the  Franks  and  Hugas  marched  forth,  men 
fierce  in  fight  and  rij^e  for  Avar.  The  spears  and  Avoven 
mail-coats  glittered,  as  Avith  shouts  and  clash  of  shields  they 
lifted  up  on  high  the  standard  of  battle.  Openly  the  fighters 
gathered  all  together,  and  the  throng  marched  forth.  The 
Avolf  in  the  Avood  hoAvled  his  Avar-song,  and  hid  not  his 
secret  hopes  of  carnage;  and  at  the  rear  of  the  foe  the 
dewy-feathered  eagle  shrieked  his  note  on  high. 

A  mighty  host  hastened  to  Avar  through  the  cities, 
gleaned  from  all  the  men  the  Hunnish  king  could  suimnon 
from  the  near-lying  toAvns.  A  vast  army  sallied  forth — 
bands  of  picked  horsemen  strengthened  the  force  of  the 
foot  soldiers — until  within  a  foreign  land  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Danube  these  stout-souled  brandishers  of  the  spear 
pitched  their  camp  near  the  AA^ater's  floAv,  amid  the  tumult 
of  the  army.  Thej^  longed  to  overrun  the  realm  of  the 
Romans,  and  lay  it  waste  with  their  hordes. 
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Then  were  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  aware  of  the  Hnns ' 
coming.  And  the  emperor  straightway  bade  smnmon  with 
the  greatest  speed  by  dispatch  of  the  arrow  his  heroes  to 
war  against  the  foes;  bade  lead  out  to  battle  the  warriors 
beneath  the  heavens.  Their  hearts  inspired  by  victory,  the 
Roman  heroes  were  soon  girt  wdth  weapons  for  the  fight, 
though  they  had  a  lesser  host  for  battle  than  circled  about 
the  proud  king  of  the  Huns.  Then  the  shields  rang,  the 
w^ood  of  war  clashed;  the  king  with  the  host,  his  army, 
marched  forth  to  strife,  and  over  their  heads  the  raven 
wailed,  dark,  and  thirsting  for  the  slaughter.  The  army 
was  moving  —  trumpeters  leaped,  heralds  shouted  com- 
mands, and  horses  stamped  the  earth.  Hastily  the  multi- 
tude enranked  itself  for  strife. 

But  the  king  was  fear-smitten,  awed  with  terror,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  hostile  host,  the  army  of  the  Huns  and 
Goths,  that  upon  the  river's  bank  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  realm  was  massing  its  strength,  an  uncounted  mul- 
titude. The  king  of  the  Romans  suffered  bitter  grief  of* 
soul,  and  hoped  not  for  his  kingdom  because  of  his  small 
host ;  he  had  too  few  warriors,  trusty  thanes,  to  encounter 
the  overmight  of  brave  men  in  battle. 

The  Dream 

The  army  encamped  near  at  hand  beside  the  river, 
nobles  about  their  prince,  for  the  space  of  a  single  night 
after  they  first  beheld  the  course  of  their  foes.  Then  unto 
the  emperor  himself  in  his  sleep,  as  he  slumbered  among 
his  retinue,  was  disclosed  the  marvel  of  a  dream,  shown 
unto  him  with  soul  uplifted  in  the  hope  of  victory.  He 
thought  there  appeared  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a 
certain  warrior,  radiant,  resplendent,  brilliant,  more  glori- 
ous than  he  ever  beheld  'neath  the  heavens,  before  or  since. 
Then,  dight  with  his  boar-crested  helmet,  he  started  up 
from  slumber,  and  straightway  the  messenger,  a  bright 
herald  of  glory,  spake  unto  him  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
while  the  veil  of  night  parted  asunder;  ''0  Constantine, 
the  King  of  angels,  Wielder  of  fates  and  Lord  of  Hosts, 
hath  commanded  to  offer  thee  a  covenant.  Fear  thou  not, 
though  foreign  peoples  threaten  thee  with  terror  and  bitter 
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strife.  Look  to  heaven,  unto  the  Lord  of  glory.  There  shalt 
thou  find  aid  and  the  token  of  victory." 

He  was  soon  ready  at  the  holy  one's  behest;  he  opened 
wide  the  secret  places  of  his  heart;  he  gazed  on  high,  as 
the  messenger,  faithful  weaver  of  peace,  had  bidden  him. 
Over  the  roof  of  clouds  he  saw  the  beauteous  tree  of  glory, 
gleaming  with  treasures  and  decked  with  gold  —  and  the 
gems  shone  brightly.  The  shining  tree  was  inscribed  Avith 
letters  of  brilliance  and  light:  "By  this  sign  thou  shalt 
overcome  the  foe  in  the  dread  peril ;  by  this  thou  shalt  stay 
the  hated  host." 

Then  the  light  vanished,  ascended  up  on  high,  and  to- 
gether with  the  messenger,  unto  the  throng  of  the  pure  ones. 
And  the  king,  the  leader  of  men,  was  the  blither  and  the 
freer  from  grief  in  his  heart  by  reason  of  that  fair  vision. 

The  Battle 

Then  Constantine,  bulwark  of  heroes  and  giver  of  gifts, 
battle-prince  of  armies  and  glorious  king,  bade  fashion  with 
greatest  haste  a  token  like  unto  that  sign  he  had  seen,  which 
had  been  disclosed  before  him  in  the  heavens,  the  cross  of 
Christ.  And  at  dawn,  with  the  first  gleam  of  day,  he  bade 
rouse  the  warrioi^s  and  make  ready  for  the  stress  of  fight, 
lift  up  the  emblem  of  battle,  take  the  holy  tree  before  them, 
and  bear  the  sign  of  God  into  the  press  of  their  foes. 

The  trumpets  rang  loud  at  the  army 's  front.  The  raven 
rejoiced  at  the  move ;  the  dewy-feathered  eagle  scanned  the 
march,  the  strif e-of-battle-heated  men ;  and  the  wolf,  fellow 
of  the  forest,  raised  his  song.  Rife  was  the  dread  terror  of 
battle. 

Then  there  was  the  clash  of  shields  and  the  shock  of 
men,  the  bitter  hand-to-hand  struggle  and  the  slaughter  of 
hosts,  when  once  they  had  passed  within  an  arrow's  flight. 
On  the  fated  folk  dire  enemies  hurled  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  with  might  of  arm  sent  their  spears,  biting  battle- 
adders,  over  the  yellow  shields  into  the  midst  of  their  foes. 
But  with  courage  undaunted  the  other  host  advanced ;  from 
time  to  time  they  surged  forward,  broke  the  rampart  of 
their  shields,  thrust  their  swords  between,  and  sternly  kept 
their  way. 

TXIX-8 
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Then  was  the  standard,  the  token,  raised  before  the 
armies,  and  they  chanted  the  victors'  song.  Over  the  field 
of  battle  gleamed  spears  and  helmets  of  gold.  The  pagan 
host  was  conquered;  in  merciless  strife  they  fell.  As  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  dauntless  in  battle,  bade  raise  that  holy 
tree,  the  peoples  of  the  Huns  straight  fled  away,  and  their 
warriors  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Some  perished  in 
the  fight,  some  saved  themselves  hardly  on  the  march,  some, 
with  life  half-ebbed,  fled  to  fastnesses  and  nursed  their 
strength  behind  barren  rocks,  some  seized  the  land  near  the 
Danube,  and  some  were  finally  drowned  in  the  river's  cur- 
rent. Then  was  the  army  of  valiant  heroes  rejoiced,  and 
from  break  of  day  until  eve  they  followed  hard  upon  the 
foreign  foe,  while  the  spears  flew,  biting  battle-adders.  The 
horde  of  hated  shield-bearers  was  lessened ;  but  few  of  the 
army  of  Huns  returned  thence  home  again. 

Then  was  manifest  from  that  day's  deed  that  the  King 

Almight)^  gave  unto  Constantino  victory,  glorious  honor, 

and  a  realm  beneath  the  heavens,  through  his  holy  rood. 

And  he,  renowned  in  battle,  a  bulwark  of  armies,  returned 

thence  home  again  when  the  war  was  decided,  exulting  in 

his  spoil.  Famed  in  the  fight,  a  defense  for  heroes,  the  king 

came  with  a  throng  of  thanes  to  visit  his  ci*ties  and  stud  his 

shield  with  jewels. 

The  Assembly 

Then  the  Lord  of  men  straight  summoned  the  wisest  to 
council,  those  Avho  had  pondered  the  craft  of  Avisdom  in 
writings  of  old  and  held  nobly  to  the  rede  of  scholars.  And 
the  prince  of  the  people,  victory-inspired  king,  asked 
through  the  vast  assembly  if  there  were  any  man  there  could 
tell  and  declare  unto  him  truly  who  the  god  was,  giver  of 
good  gifts,  "whose  sign  this  was  which  appeared  unto  me 
so  bright,  the  most  gleaming  of  tokens,  saved  my  people, 
and  gave  unto  me  glory  and  war-speed  against  my  foes 
through  the  holy  tree." 

But  no  one  of  them  could  give  him  any  answer  in  return, 
nor  knew  they  full  well  what  to  say  about  the  victor-tree. 
Then  spake  the  msest  before  the  multitudes,  and  said  that 
it  Avas  a  sign  from  the  King  of  heaven,  and  of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt. 
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The  Conversion  of  Constantine 

But  they  who  had  learned  the  truth,  who  were  taught 
through  baptism,  were  joyful  in  soul,  and  their  hearts  were 
light  that  they  might  declare  before  the  emperor  the  grace 
of  the  gospel:  how  the  Saviour  of  souls,  revered  in  three- 
fold majesty,  was  born;  how  God's  own  Son  was  hung  upon 
the  cross  in  bitter  agony  before  the  multitudes;  hoAV  He 
freed  the  children  of  men  and  souls  of  the  careworn  from 
the  snares  of  devils,  and  gave  unto  them  grace  through  the 
very  thing  that  had  been  disclosed  to  his  own  sight  as  a 
sign  of  victoiy  against  the  onrush  of  foes ;  and  how  on  the 
third  day  the  Glory  of  men  and  Lord  of  all  mankind  rose 
from  the  tomb  and  from  death,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
Men  wise  in  the  mystic  things  of  the  Spirit  thus  said  unto 
the  victory-inspired  monarch  as  they  had  learned  from  Sil- 
vester. And  at  their  hands  the  prince  of  the  people  received 
baptism,  and  held  to  the  faith  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord  from  that  time  forth  throughout  the  length  of  his  days. 

Then  w^as  the  giver  of  gifts  content,  the  king  stern  in 
battle ;  a  new  joy  was  come  into  his  heart.  The  Lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  Avas  his  greatest  solace  and  his  highest 
hope.  Through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  he  began  zealously 
to  show  forth  the  law  of  the  Lord  both  day  and  night,  and 
this  ruler  of  men  devoted  himself,  far-famed  and  weariless, 
unto  the  service  of  God.  Then  the  prince,  bulwark  of  the 
peoples,  brave  in  battle  and  bold  with  the  spear,  found  in 
the  books  of  God  with  the  aid  of  his  teachers  that  country 
where,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitudes,  the  Ruler  of  the 
heavens  was  crucified  upon  the  cross  through  sinful  hate; 
even  as  the  ancient  enemy  with  lying  craft  led  astray  the 
people,  deceived  the  race  of  the  Jews,  until  they  crucified 
God  himself,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  wherefore  they  shall  suffer 
a  direful  curse  in  misery  through  a  long-enduring  life. 

The  Journey  of  Elene 

Then  was  the  laud  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  emperor 
and  he  was  ever  mindful  of  that  glorious  tree.  And  he  bade 
his  mother  fare  unto  the  Jews  upon  a  journey  with  a  throng 
of  people,  and  zealously  with  her  band  of  heroes  to  seek 
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where  the  holy  tree  of  glory,  the  rood  of  the  King-,  was  hid 
beneath  the  earth. 

Nor  would  Elene  slight  such  a  journey,  nor  be  heedless 
of  the  word  of  the  prince  her  son ;  bnt  the  woman  was  soon 
ready  for  the  welcome  wa}^,  as  the  bulwark  of  heroes  and 
mail-clad  warriors  had  bidden  her.  And  thereupon  throngs 
of  nobles  made  ready  for  the  voyage  over  the  ocean.  The 
ships  stood  ready  by  the  shores  of  the  sea,  bound  ocean 
coursers  resting  on  the  deep. 

And  the  journey  of  the  queen  was  plainly  manifest  when 
she  sought  the  swell  of  the  ocean  with  her  company ;  many 
a  noble  stood  there,  near  to  the  w^ater's  edge,  and  from 
time  to  time  crowds  of  men  pressed  across  the  way. 

Then  they  loaded  the  shij^s  with  battle-dress,  shields  and 
spears;  mail-clad  warriors  and  men  and  Avomen  embarked 
thereon.  And  they  let  the  steep  ocean-speeders  course  over 
the  foamy  deep;  often  the  hull  bore  the  shock  of  the  billows 
on  the  ocean-way,  and  the  sea  raised  her  song.  Never  heard 
I  before  or  since  of  woman  leading  a  fairer  force  upon  the 
paths  of  the  ocean,  the  streams  of  the  deep.  There  one 
might  see,  if  he  beheld  that  voyage,  ships  cleave  the  watery 
way  and  haste  beneath  swelling  sails,  sea-coursers  leap,  and 
wave-floaters  speed  ahead.  The  proud  warriors  w^ere  glad ; 
the  queen  rejoiced  in  the  journey. 

When  the  ring-prowed  ships  had  reached  their  harbor 
in  the  land  of  the  Greeks  over  the  fastness  of  flood,  they 
left  their  vessels,  their  olden  water-homes,  lashed  by  the 
sea  bound  with  anchors,  to  await  upon  the  surging  deep 
the  fate  of  the  men,  Avhen  the  warrior  queen  with  her  band 
of  heroes  should  again  seek  the  eastern  Avays.  Many  a 
woven  corselet,  trusty  sword,  and  glittering  battlesark, 
many  a  helmet  and  glorious  boar-crest,  Avere  there  to  be 
seen  among  the  warriors.  The  spearmen,  heroes  about  their 
queen,  Avere  eager  for  the  march.  The  brave  fighters,  her- 
alds of  the  emperor,  warriors  clad  in  armor,  went  forth 
rejoicing  into  the  land  of  the  Greeks.  Many  a  gold-set  jeAvel, 
the  gift  of  their  prince,  AA^as  to  be  seen  there  among  the 
company. 

But  the  blessed  Elene,  zealous  and  earnest  of  purpose, 
was  mindful  of  her  lord's  Avill  that  over  fields  of  battle  she 
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should  seek  the  land  of  the  Jews  with  her  trusty  band  of 
shield-bearers,  her  company  of  spearmen;  and  so  it  befell 
within  a  little  space  thereafter  that  the  multitude  of  men, 
heroes  famed  in  war  and  chieftains  of  spear-renown, 
entered  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  a  vast  throng  with  the 
noble  queen. 

The  Councils  of  the  Jews 

Then  she  bade  summon  the  wisest  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities  among  the  Jews,  far  and  wide,  each  man  of  them,  to 
come  unto  a  council  for  deliberation,  those  who  knew  how 
to  expound  justly  and  fully  the  hidden  things  of  God.  And 
there  was  gathered  together  from  far  ways  no  small  multi- 
tude of  those  who  could  expound  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  in  number  three  thousand  men,  chosen  for  teaching. 

Then  the  well-beloved  woman  spake  unto  the  men  of  the 
Hebrews  in  these  words : — ' '  This  have  I  learned  well  by  the 
mystic  sayings  of  prophets  in  the  books  of  God,  that  in  days 
of  yore  ye  were  dear  unto  the  King  of  glory,  loved  of  the 
Lord  and  strong  in  his  service.  And  lo !  ye  of  this  knowl- 
edge unwisely  and  perversely  cast  Him  forth  when  ye 
cursed  Him  who  thought  to  loose  you  from  your  curse,  your 
torture  of  fire,  your  servile  bondage,  through  the  might  of 
His  glory.  Foully  ye  spat  upon  the  face  of  Him  who  by 
his  noble  spittle  wrought  anew  the  light  of  your  eyes,  the 
cure  of  your  blindness,  and  saved  you  oft  from  the  unclean 
spirits  of  devils.  Ye  doomed  Him  to  death  who  among  a 
multitude  of  men  roused  from  death  itself  unto  their  former 
life  a  number  of  your  own  race.  Ye  blind  of  soul,  thus  have 
ye  confounded  false  with  sooth,  light  with  darkness,  hate 
with  reverence,  and  have  woven  a  crime  from  your  evil 
thoughts.  Therefore  doth  this  curse  weigh  you  down  in  your 
sin — ye  judged  that  pure  Power,  and  until  this  day  ye  have 
lived  with  clouded  thoughts  in  heresy.  Go  ye  now  quickly, 
and  think  upon  the  men  most  sage  in  wisdom  and  skilled 
in  speech,  who,  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  your  law,  hold 
it  foremost  in  their  hearts,  and  who  may  declare  unto  me 
truly  and  devise  an  answer  for  each  token  whereof  I  may 
ask  them." 

Then,  sorely  grieved  and  saddened,  and  burdened  with 
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fear,  the  men  wise  in  law  went  apart,  and  earnestly  sought 
the  deepest  mystic  words  wherewith  they  might  answer  the 
queen  whatsoever  she  asked  of  them,  whether  of  good  or  of 
bad.  And  they  found  among  their  number  a  thousand  of 
exceeding  wisdom,  who  most  fully  knew  the  traditions  of 
old  among  the  Jews.  In  a  great  crowd  they  hastened  to 
where,  upon  a  royal  throne  in  majesty,  the  kinswoman  of 
the  emperor  waited,  a  stately  queen  of  battle  adorned  with 
gold.  And  Elene  spake  before  the  folk : — ' '  Hearken,  ye  wise 
of  soul,  unto  a  holy  mystery,  the  word  and  the  wisdom.  Lo ! 
ye  had  the  teaching  of  prophets  how  the  Prince  of  life 
and  Lord  of  might  should  be  born  in  the  likeness  of  a  child. ' ' 
Of  him  sang  Moses,  leader  of  the  Israelites,  and  spake  this 
word: — ''Unto  you  is  born  a  child  of  wondrous  might  in 
mystery,  for  his  mother  conceived  him  not  through  the  love 
of  man."  Of  him  king  David,  father  of  Solomon,  ruler  of 
men,  a  prophet  with  the  wisdom  of  age,  chanted  a  psalm 
and  spake  this  word : — ' '  In  times  afore  I  beheld  the  God  of 
creation,  the  Lord  of  victories.  He  was  before  my  sight 
upon  my  right  hand,  the  King  of  might  and  Prince  of 
majesty.  Thence  will  I  never  turn  my  eyes  more  unto  life." 
Likewise  again  Isaiah  the  prophet,  deeply  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  spake  concerning  you  before  the  multitudes 
in  these  words:  "I  raised  up  sons  and  I  begat  children, 
and  unto  them  I  gave  possessions,  and  holy  balm  for  their 
souls ;  but  they  scorned  me,  loathed  me  with  their  hate,  and 
they  had  no  forethought,  no  skill  of  wisdom.  Even  the 
wretched  oxen,  which  man  doth  each  day  drive  and 
beat,  know  their  well-wisher,  and  in  their  revenge  for  wrong 
hate  not  their  friend  who  giveth  them  fodder.  But  never 
would  the  men  of  the  Israelites  take  knowledge  of  me, 
though  I  wrought  many  wonders  for  them  throughout  my 
life  in  the  world."  Lo!  this  have  we  learned  in  holy  books, 
that  God  the  Creator  gave  unto  you  spotless  glory  and 
wealth  of  power,  and  said  unto  Moses  how  ye  should 
hearken  unto  the  King  of  heaven,  and  follow  His  teaching. 
But  ye  soon  became  weary  of  this,  and  withstood  that 
righteous  one ;  ye  scorned  the  pure  Maker  of  all,  the  Lord 
of  lords,  and  pursued  error  against  the  law  of  God.  Now 
go  ye  quickly  and  find  once  more  those  who  know  best  by 
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wisdom's  craft  the  ancient  scriptures,  your  righteous  law, 
that  with  depth  of  soul  they  may  give  me  answer." 

Then  a  throng  of  the  proud  leaders,  saddened  in  heart, 
went  forth  as  the  queen  had  bidden  them,  and  found  five 
hundred  wise  men  of  their  own  race,  who  held  learning  in 
their  memory,  most  wisdom  in  their  mind.  And  again  within 
a  little  space  the  lords  of  the  city  were  summoned  unto  the 
hall.  And  the  queen,  looking  upon  them  all,  spake  unto  them 
in  these  words: — "Oft  have  ye  wrought  foolish  deeds,  ye 
wretched  in  misfortune,  and  scorned  the  Scriptures,  the 
lore  of  your  fathers,  but  never  worse  than  now  when  ye 
have  refused  the  cure  of  your  blindness,  and  withstood  the 
truth  and  the  right — that  the  Son  of  the  Mighty  One,  the 
only-begotten  Ruler  and  King  of  kings,  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem. Though  ye  knew  the  law,  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
yet  because  of  your  sin  ye  have  not  been  willing  to  confess 
the  truth." 

And  with  one  accord  they  answered: — "Lo!  we  have 
learned  the  Hebrew  law  that  from  the  ark  of  God  our 
fathers  knew  in  days  of  yore;  but  we  know  not  in  sooth 
wherefore,  0  lady,  thou  has  become  thus  angry  with  us. 
We  know  not  the  sin  that  we  have  wrought  in  this  province, 
the  wrong  we  have  ever  done  to  thee." 

Then  Elene  spake  before  the  people  openly,  before  the 
multitudes  this  woman  spake  aloud: — "iGo  ye  now  quickly, 
and  seek  far  and  near  those  who  have  the  power  of  wisdom 
and  the  most  skill  of  thought  among  you,  that  they  may 
show  forth  to  me  without  reserve  whatsoever  I  ask  of 
them. ' ' 

And  they  went  forth  from  the  council  as  the  mighty 
queen,  strong  in  her  cities,  had  bidden  them,  and  earnestly 
pondered,  sad  at  heart,  and  sought  shrewdly  what  that  sin 
might  be  that  they  had  wrought  in  the  province  against  the 
emperor,  wherewith  the  queen  reproached  them. 

The  Speech  of  Judas 

And  there  spake  before  the  people  one  learned  in  ancient 
writings  and  wise  of  speech  (his  name  was  Judas): — ''I 
know  full  well  that  she  wishes  to  ask  concerning  that  victor- 
tree  whereon  suffered  the  Lord  of  hosts,  God's  0A\ai  Son, 
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guiltless  of  all  evil,  Him  whom,  unspotted  with  any  sin,  our 
fathers  in  days  of  yore  hung  upon  the  high  cross  through 
hate — fearful  was  that  thought!  Now  is  there  great  need 
that  we  steadfastly  fortify  our  minds  not  to  betray  that 
murder,  nor  declare  where  the  holy  tree  was  hid  after  the 
stress  of  strife,  lest  thereby  the  wise  writings  of  old  be  cast 
aside,  and  the  lore  of  our  fathers  forsaken.  For  if  this  shall 
be  known,  it  will  not  be  long  that  the  race  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  faith  of  the  Jews  shall  hold  sway  over  the  world. 
Thus  once  my  father's  father,  prophet  with  the  wisdom  of 
age  and  far-famed  in  victory — his  name  was  Zaccheus — 
gave  like  counsel  unto  my  father  and  spake  this  word, 
which  in  after  times  he  himself  told  to  his  son,  as  he  turned 
him  from  the  world: — ''If  in  the  days  of  thy  life  it  happen 
that  thou  hear  sage  men  ask  of  the  holy  tree  and  stir  up 
strife  concerning  the  rood  of  victory  whereon  the  true  King 
was  crucified.  Lord  of  heaven  and  Child  of  all  peace,  then 
do  thou,  my  dear  son,  ere  death  snatch  thee  off,  quickly 
declare  that  never  shall  the  people  of  the  Hebrews,  taking 
wise  counsel  together,  hold  sway  and  rule  over  men,  but  the 
glory  and  kingdom  shall  endure  of  those  who,  filled  with 
gladness  from  age  to  age,  revere  and  love  the  crucified 
King. ' ' 

"Then  I  boldly  gave  answer  unto  my  father,  the  aged 
counselor: — 'How  came  it  to  pass  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  that  with  wrathful  intent  our  fathers  laid  hands  on 
the  Holy  One  to  put  him  to  death,  if  they  had  knowledge 
that  he  was  Christ,  the  King  upon  the  cross,  true  Son  of  the 
Creator,  and  Saviour  of  souls  I' 

"And  my  parent  gave  answer  unto  me,  wisely  my  father 
spake: — 'Recognize,  0  youth,  the  surpassing  power  of  God, 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  which  may  not  be  expressed  by  any 
man.  No  man  on  earth  can  search  it  out.  Never  would  I  visit 
the  council  which  this  people  held,  but  I  ever  kept  myself 
aloof  from  their  sin,  nor  wrought  shame  to  my  soul  in  any 
way.  Many  times  I  earnestly  withstood  the  unrighteous  act 
when  the  wise  men  sat  in  council,  and  sought  in  their  heart 
how  they  might  crucify  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  the  Bulwark 
of  men  and  Lord  of  all,  of  angels  and  of  mortals,  the  most 
noble  of  heroes. 
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'*  'But  these  foolish  and  wretched  men  could  not  bring 
death  upon  Him  as  they  weened,  nor  beset  Him  about  with 
agony,  though  He,  the  victorious  Son  of  God,  for  a  little 
while  yielded  up  His  ghost  upon  the  cross.  Then  the  King 
of  the  heavens,  the  Glory  of  all  glory,  was  raised  from  oif 
the  rood,  and  abode  three  nights  in  the  tomb,  within  the 
place  of  darkness ;  and  upon  the  third  day  He  arose  living. 
Light  of  all  light  and  Lord  of  angels,  and  revealed  himself 
unto  His  followers,  the  true  Prince  of  victory,  resplendent 
in  glory.  Then  after  a  little  space,  Stephen,  thy  brother, 
received  the  bath  of  baptism,  the  faith  of  joy,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  Lord  he  was  stoned.  Yet  he  gave  not  evil  for 
evil,  but  in  patient  suffering  made  intercession  for  his 
ancient  foes,  and  prayed  the  King  of  glory  that  He  would 
not  lay  to  their  charge  this  evil  deed,  that  they  deprived  of 
life  a  man  innocent  and  free  from  guile  through  hate  and 
the  teachings  of  Saul. 

"  'And  this  Saul  in  enmity  was  dooming  many  a  follower 
of  Christ  to  torture  and  death,  yet  the  Lord  showed  mercy 
unto  him  so  that  he  became  a  solace  for  many  men.  And  in 
after  times  the  God  of  creation.  Redeemer  of  men,  changed 
his  name,  and  he  was  called  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  teachers 
of  the  law  no  one  of  all  those,  or  man  or  woman  born  into 
the  world,  was  ever  better  than  he  beneath  the  span  of  the 
heavens,  even  though  upon  the  hill  he  bade  crush  Stephen, 
thy  brother,  with  stones. 

' '  '  Now  thou  canst  understand,  my  dear  son,  how  merci- 
ful is  the  Lord  of  all,  if  we  straightway  purge  ourselves  of 
our  evil  deeds  and  cease  again  from  the  unrighteous  act, 
though  many  times  we  transgress  against  Him,  and  Avound 
Him  with  our  sins.  "Wherefore  I,  in  sooth,  and  in  after 
times  my  dear  father,  believed  that  the  God  of  all  glory. 
Giver  of  life,  suffered  bitter  agony  for  the  surpassing  need 
of  mankind.  And  now  I  counsel  thee  in  secret,  my  dear  son, 
that  thou  never  offer  scorn,  nor  blasphemy,  nor  wrathful 
opposition  to  the  Son  of  God.  Then  shalt  thou  deserve  that 
unto  thee  be  granted  eternal  life  in  heaven,  the  best  reward 
of  victory.' 

"Thus  in  days  of  yore,  while  I  was  still  a  youth,  my 
father  instructed  me,  and  taught  me  with  these  true  words. 
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a  man  wise  in  sorrow — Simon  was  his  name.  And  now  that 
ye  know  my  heart  and  mind,  ye  perceive  clearly  what  ye  had 
best  declare  if  the  queen  ask  us  concerning  that  tree." 

And  the  wisest  spake  together  before  the  assembly  in 
these  words: — "Never  heard  we  any  other  man  save  noAv 
thee  declare  thus  among  this  people  concerning  such  a  hid- 
den thing.  Act  as  thou  thinkest,  0  thou  wise  in  the  lore  of 
old,  if  thou  are  questioned  among  the  multitude,  for  there 
is  need  of  wisdom,  of  artful  Avords,  and  the  learning  of  a 
seer,  that  shall  give  answer  to  this  noble  woman  before  such 
a  throng  met  together." 

Then  words  increased ;  men  thought,  reflected,  and  pon- 
dered on  either  side,  some  this  way  and  some  that.  And 
there  came  a  band  of  thanes  to  the  assembly ;  and  heralds, 
messengers  of  Caesar,  trumpeted: — "0  ye  counselors,  the 
queen  doth  summon  you  unto  the  royal  hall,  that  ye  may 
show  forth  rightly  the  judgments  of  your  synod.  Ye  have 
need  in  prudence  in  the  council,  of  wisdom  in  mind."  And 
they,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  grieved  in  soul,  were  ready 
as  they  were  summoned  by  the  bitter  edict,  and  went  unto 
the  palace  to  show  forth  the  power  of  craft. 

Then  the  queen  spake  unto  the  Hebrews  and  asked  them, 
their  hearts  sorely  burdened,  how  once  the  prophets,  holy 
men,  sang  in  the. world  concerning  the  Son  of  God;  and 
where  the  Lord  suffered,  true  Son  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
love  of  souls.  But  they  were  obdurate  and  mute  as  stones, 
nor  would  they  show  forth  the  true  secret,  nor  in  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts  would  they  give  any  answer  to  what  she 
sought  of  them,  but,  set  in  purpose,  they  withstood  each 
word  that  she  asked,  and  said  that  never  in  their  lives  had 
they  heard,  before  nor  since,  one  Avhit  of  any  such  thing. 

Then  Elene  spake  and  answered  them  in  anger:  —  "I 
shall  say  unto  you  truly,  and  never  in  your  life  will  this  be 
false,  that  if  ye  who  stand  before  me  persist  long  in  this 
falsehood  with  lying  craft,  ye  shall  be  burned  upon  the  hill 
in  the  hottest  fury  of  fire,  and  leaping  flames  shall  consume 
your  flesh,  so  that  for  you  this  lie  shall  be  changed  into  utter 
destruction.  Nor  can  ye  prove  those  words  which  now  in 
your  guile  ye  cover  up  under  the  cloak  of  evil.  Ye  cannot 
hide  the  deed,  nor  conceal  its  mystic  power." 
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Elene  and  Judas 

Then  were  they  in  fear  of  death,  of  the  funeral-pyre,  and 
the  end  of  life ;  and  there  they  thrust  forth  one  of  exceeding 
wisdom,  in  the  lore  of  old,  whose  name  was  Judas,  sprung 
from  noble  lineage ;  and  they  gave  him  up  unto  the  queen, 
and  called  him  a  man  of  wondrous  learning:  *'He  can  show 
forth  to  thee  the  truth,  unlock  the  secret  of  the  fates, 
expound  the  just  law  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end, 
according  as  thou  dost  ask  him.  He  is  of  noble  race  in  the 
world,  wise  in  speech,  the  son  of  a  prophet,  outspoken  in 
council.  And  it  is  his  nature  to  have  sage  answers  and  wis- 
dom of  soul.  He  shall  show  forth  to  thee  before  the  multi- 
tude with  his  great  power  the  gift  of  wisdom,  even  as  thy 
heart  desireth." 

Then  she  let  each  man  seek  his  o^vn  home  in  peace,  and 
took  Judas  alone  as  the  hostage.  And  she  earnestly  bade 
him  tell  the  truth  concerning  the  cross,  which  had  been  long 
buried  in  a  secret  place.  Then  Elene,  the  glorious  queen, 
drew  him  aside  by  himself,  and  thus  spake  to  the  holy  man : 
■ — ' '  Two  ways  are  ready  for  thee,  either  life  or  death,  which- 
soever thou  shalt  please  to  choose.  Declare  quickly  now 
which  one  thou  wilt  accept. ' ' 

And  Judas  made  answer  unto  her — nor  could  he  rid  him- 
self of  sorrow  and  turn  away  the  wrath  of  his  ruler,  but  he 
was  in  the  power  of  the  queen : — ' '  How  shall  it  be  with  him 
who  treadeth  the  moor  in  a  desert,  weary,  without  food,  and 
tortured  with  hunger,  if  before  his  eyes  a  loaf  and  a  stone 
together  seem  hard  and  soft,  and  he  knoweth  them  not 
apart,  but  taketh  the  stone  to  ward  off  his  hunger,  and 
marketh  not  the  loaf,  turneth  to  want  and  forsaketh  the 
food,  refuseth  the  better  when  he  hath  the  choice  of 
both!" 

Then  openly  before  the  people  the  blessed  Elene  gave 
him  answer: — "K  thou  wouldst  have  thy  life  in  the  world 
and  a  home  with  the  angels  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
reward  of  victory  in  the  sky,  tell  me  straightway  where  the 
holy  rood  of  the  King  of  glory  lieth  under  the  earth,  which 
ye  have  hid  now  for  a  while  from  men  because  of  the 
unrighteous  murder. ' ' 
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Judas  ansAvered,  and  liis  heart  was  heavy  within  him; 
there  was  grief,  in  his  soul,  and  woe  either  Avay,  whether 
thus  he  forsook  the  joy  of  the  heavenly  realm  and  this  pres- 
ent kingdom  beneath  the  skies,  or  disclosed  the  rood: — 
"How  can  I  reveal  that  Avhich  came  to  pass  so  long  ago  in 
the  course  of  years?  Two  hundred  or  more  in  number  are 
now  vanished  away — I  know  not  the  sum  of  them,  and  I 
cannot  declare  the  event.  Many  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  learning,  who  were  before  our  time,  are  told  among  the 
dead.  In  days  long  after  I  was  born,  and  in  my  childhood, 
and  in  my  youth.  I  may  not  discover  in  my  heart  that 
which  I  know  not,  and  which  came  to  pass  so  long  ago. ' ' 

Then  Elene  bespake  him  in  ansAver: — "Whence  cometh 
it  that  ye  bear  in  mind  so  many  things,  every  wondrous 
deed,  such  as  those  which  the  Trojans  wrought  in  battle? 
That  far-famed  war  of  old  was  further  in  the  course  of 
years  than  this  holy  event,  and  yet  ye  know  that  fully,  how 
to  declare  at  once  the  number  of  all  that  were  slain  there, 
and  of  the  spearmen  who  fell  in  death  beneath  their  shields. 
Ye  set  forth  in  writing  the  tombs  beneath  the  rocky  cliffs, 
and  likewise  the  places  and  the  tale  of  years.'' 

Then  Judas  answered — he  suffered  bitter  grief: — "We 
are  mindful  of  that  war  from  very  need,  my  dear  lady,  and 
we  set  forth  in  writing  the  fierce  strife  and  the  deeds  of  the 
nations,  but  never  have  we  heard  this  declared  unto  men 
from  the  mouth  of  any  save  here  and  now. ' ' 

And  the  noble  queen  gave  him  answer : — ' '  Too  mightily 
dost  thou  withstand  the  truth  and  the  right  concerning  the 
tree  of  life,  insomuch  as  thou  spakest  verily  of  the  rood  of 
victory  before  thine  own  peoj)le  but  a  little  time  ago,  and 
now  dost  turn  to  falsehood." 

Judas  again  spake  unto  her,  and  said  that  he  uttered 
those  words  in  sorrow  and  exceeding  doubt,  that  he  had 
weened  bitter  hardship  for  himself. 

Quickly  the  kinswoman  of  Caesar  answered  him — "Lo! 
we  have  heard  it  declared  unto  men  from  the  holy  book  that 
the  noble  Child  of  the  King,  the  Son  of  God,  was  crucified 
on  Calvary.  Thou  shalt  reveal  thy  knowledge  perfectly 
concerning  the  field  where  this  place  Calvary  is,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  ere  death  and  destruction 
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snatch  thee  away  for  thy  sins,  that  I  may  thereafter  cleanse 
the  cross  to  be  a  solace  for  men,  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ.  Thus  shall  the  Holy  God,  the  Lord  Almighty,  Glory- 
giver  of  hosts  and  Helper  of  souls,  fulfill  for  me  my  desire 
and  my  inmost  longing." 

But  with  stubborn  heart  Judas  answered  her: — ^"I  know 
not  the  place,  nor  aught  of  the  field,  nor  know  I  the  event." 

Then  Elene  spake  Avith  wrath  in  her  heart: — "I  swear 
by  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  b}'  the  crucified  God,  that  thou 
shalt  be  starved  to  death  before  the  people  of  thine  own 
race,  save  thou  forsake  this  falsehood  and  fully  declare 
unto  me  the  truth. ' ' 

Then  she  bade  men  take  him  alive,  and  throw  him, 
guilty  as  he  Avas,  into  a  dried-up  Avell — nor  did  her  subjects 
hesitate.  And  there,  joyless  and  famished,  weighed  down 
Avith  chains,  Avas  he  to  abide  in  his  grief  for  the  space  of 
seven  nights.  And  upon  the  seventh  day,  Aveakened  by  sor- 
roAA^,  Aveary,  and  Avithout  food — his  strength  AA'as  broken — 
he  began  to  call  aloud: — ''I  beseech  you  by  the  God  of  the 
heavens  that  ye  release  me  from  this  misery,  for  I  am 
brought  loAY  by  the  pangs  of  starvation.  Joyfully  Avill  I  shoAv 
forth  the  holy  tree — no  longer  can  I  hide  it  noAV  by  reason 
of  my  hunger.  This  durance  is  too  fearful,  this  need  too 
great,  and  this  torture  too  bitter  day  by  day.  No  longer 
can  I  endure  to  suffer,  and  conceal  my  knoAvledge  concern- 
ing the  tree  of  life,  though  before  I  Avas  filled  AAdth  folly, 
and  confess  the  truth  too  late. ' ' 

The  Finding  of  the  Crosses 

AVhen  she  Avho  there  held  SAvay  OA^er  the  heroes  under- 
stood the  changed  bearing  of  the  man,  she  straightAvay  bade 
release  him  from  his  prison,  his  dungeon,  his  narrow  cell. 
Then  quickly  they  did  so,  and  took  him  out  of  the  pit  Avitli 
care,  as  the  queen  had  bidden  them.  And  thej^  resolutely 
took  their  Avay  to  that  place  upon  the  hill  Avliere  the  Lord 
Avas  crucified  on  the  cross,  the  Son  of  God  and  Prince  of 
the  heavenly  realm.  Weakened  by  hunger,  he  kneAv  not  yet 
clearly  Avhere  through  the  Aviles  of  the  devil  the  holy  rood 
lay  hid  beneath  the  earth,  nor  Avhere  it  rested  in  its  tomb, 
safe  in  a  secret  place,  long  hidden  from  men. 
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After  a  little  while  he  lifted  up  his  voice  mth  unwonted 
power  and  spake  in  Hebrew: — "0  Lord  Jesus,  thou  who 
dost  possess  the  power  of  judgment,  thou  who  didst  form 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters,  and  all  created  things,  by  the  might  of  thy  glory; 
thou  who  didst  measure  out  with  thine  own  hands  all  the 
sphere  of  this  earth  and  of  the  firmament  above ;  thou  who 
dost  sit  in  person,  the  King  of  victories,  over  the  most  glori- 
ous angel-kind;  thou  who  in  a  mantle  of  light  dost  fare 
through  space  in  surpassing  majesty,  the  nature  of  man 
cannot  rise  in  the  flesh  from  the  earth-tainted  ways  unto  the 
bright  throng  of  the  pure,  the  heralds  of  glory.  Thou  didst 
form  that  host,  holy  and  heavenly,  and  didst  ordain  it  unto 
thy  service.  Six  of  their  number  are  called  by  name  in  joy 
without  end,  and  they  are  clothed  about  with  six  wings; 
they  are  adorned,  and  gleam  brightly.  And  there  are  four 
of  their  number  ever  in  flight  that  perform  the  service  of 
glory  before  the  sight  of  the  eternal  judge,  and  they  con- 
tinually sing  in  holiness  with  clear  voices  the  laud  of  the 
King  of  heaven,  fairest  of  songs,  and  they  chant  these 
words  in  pure  tones — their  name  is  cherubim: — "Holy  is 
the  holy  God  of  the  archangels,  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  His  majest}^,  and  all  His  exceeding 
might  is  marked  with  His  glory. ' '  And  there  are  two  among 
their  number  in  the  heavens,  the  victorious  race,  whereon 
man  bestoweth  the  name  of  seraphim.  With  flaming  sword 
they  are  to  keep  sacred  the  field  of  Paradise  and  the  tree  of 
life.  And  fast  in  their  grasp  the  drawn  sword,  sharp  of 
edge,  quivers,  trembles,  and  changes  its  hue.  For  thou  dost 
rule,  0  Lord  God,  eternally,  and  thou  didst  hurl  thy  sin- 
stained  foes,  the  workers  of  iniquity,  from  the  heavens,  and 
the  unhappy  host  fell  to  the  dark  abodes,  into  the  pains  of 
hell.  There  now  they  suffer  the  agony  of  death  in  a  sea  of 
fire,  encompassed  about  with  darkness,  in  the  embrace  of  the 
dragon.  He  withstood  thy  kingly  rule,  and  therefore  in 
misery,  abhorred,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  shall  he  suffer  and 
endure  the  servile  yoke.  He  cannot  there  neglect  thy  com- 
mandment ;  he  is  fettered  with  torture,  bound  in  agony,  the 
author  of  all  sin.  If  it  be  thy  will,  0  King  of  angels,  that 
He  who  was  on  the  cross,  and  was  born  of  Mary  into  the 
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world  in  the  form  of  a  child,  the  Lord  of  the  heavenly  host, 
shall  rule — and  were  He  not  thy  Son,  free  from  guile,  never 
could  He  have  wrought  such  a  multitude  of  true  miracles 
day  after  day  in  the  world;  nor  wouldst  thou,  0  Lord  of 
the  peoples,  so  gloriously  have  raised  Him  from  the  dead 
before  the  nations,  were  He  not  thy  Son  in  glory  by  that 
hoh^  maid — then  do  thou,  0  Father  of  angels,  now  show 
forth  thy  sign.  Even  as  thou  didst  hearken  unto  the  words 
of  that  holy  seer,  Moses,  in  prayer,  when  thou,  0  God  of 
power,  didst  reveal  unto  the  noble  man  in  due  time  the 
bones  of  Joseph  beneath  the  mountain-side,  so  would  I,  O 
God  of  hosts,  if  it  be  thy  will,  beseech  thee  in  the  name  of 
that  fair  being  that  thou,  Creator  of  souls,  wilt  disclose 
unto  me  this  treasure-house  that  long  has  been  hidden  from 
men.  Do  thou  now,  0  Prince  of  life,  let  rise  up  beneath  the 
span  of  the  heavens  from  this  smiling  field  a  misty  smoke. 
Then  shall  I  trust  in  thee  better,  and  the  more  firmly  estab- 
lish my  soul  in  undoubting  joy  upon  the  crucified  Christ, . 
that  He  is  truly  the  Saviour  of  souls,  eternal,  omnipotent, 
and  King  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  He  shall  rule  for  ever 
in  glory  without  end  the  everlasting  dwellings  in  the 
heavens." 

Then  from  that  place  a  mist  rose  up  beneath  the  skies, 
like  unto  smoke.  Thereupon  was  the  soul  of  the  man  exalted, 
and  he  clapped  his  hands  unto  the  heavens,  wise  and 
blessed.  And  Judas  spake,  sage  in  thought: — "Now  have  I 
truly  perceived  in  the  hardness  of  my  heart  that  thou  art 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Thanksgiving  without  end  be 
thine,  0  God  of  might,  who  sittest  in  majesty,  that  unto  me 
in  my  misery  and  my  sin  thou  dost  uncover  the  secrets  of 
the  fates  by  thy  glory.  Now  I  would  pray  thee,  0  Son  of 
God,  Giver  of  gifts  to  men,  inasmuch  as  I  know  thou  art 
revealed  and  born  the  Glory  of  all  kings,  that  thou  never 
more  be  mindful  of  my  guilt,  0  my  Creator,  which  I  have 
wrought  not  a  few  times  against  thee.  Let  me,  0  God  of 
power,  dwell  with  holy  joy  among  the  number  of  the  king- 
dom in  that  fair  city  where  my  brother  is  exalted  in  glory, 
for  he,  Stephen,  held  covenant  with  thee,  even  though  he 
was  stoned.  He  hath  the  reward  of  the  fight,  joy  unceasing, 
and  the  wonders  that  he  wrought  are  set  forth  in  books." 
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Then,  glad  and  zealous,  he  digged  in  the  earth  under 
the  sod  for  the  tree  of  glory  until  he  uncovered  and  came 
upon  three  crosses  together  in  a  mournful  home,  hid  twenty 
feet  below,  concealed  in  their  dark  grave  beneath  the  steep 
cliff,  and  covered  over  with  sand,  even  as  in  days  of  yore 
the  host  of  the  sinful,  the  race  of  the  Jews,  had  clothed 
them  over  with  earth.  They  stirred  up  hatred  against  the 
Son  of  God,  as  they  would  not  have  done  had  they  not 
hearkened  to  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  evil. 

And  his  soul  w^as  gladdened  w^ith  great  joy,  and  his 
heart  strengthened  by  that  holy  tree  and  his  spirit  exalted 
within  him  as  he  beheld  the  holy  sigTi  in  the  earth.  With 
his  hands  he  seized  upon  the  wondrous  tree  of  glory, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  people  raised  it  aloft  from  its 
earthly  grave.  Then  strangers  and  heroes  entered  into  the 
town. 

The  Miracle  or  the  True  Cross 

Thereupon  the  glad  and  zealous  man  set  forth  the  three 
trees  of  victory  before  Elene  in  open  view\  The  queen  re- 
joiced in  her  heart  at  the  deed,  and  asked  on  which  of  those 
trees  the  Son  of  the  King,  Griver  of  joy  to  men,  was  cruci- 
fied :  "  Lo !  we  heard  it  declared  from  the  holy  book  that  two 
suffered  wdth  Him,  and  He  himself  was  the  third  on  the 
cross.  All  the  heavens  grew  dark  in  that  woful  hour.  Say, 
if  thou  knowest,  on  which  of  these  trees  the  Lord  of  angels 
Prince  of  glory  suffered." 

But  Judas  could  not  declare  unto  her  fully  concerning 
that  tree  of  victory,  on  which  the  Saviour,  the  conquering 
Son  of  God,  was  hung,  for  he  wist  it  not  assuredly.  Then 
he  bade  set  the  crosses  with  tumult  in  the  midst  of  the  fair 
city,  there  to  abide  until  the  King  Almighty  should  show 
forth  a  miracle  before  the  people  through  that  tree  of 
glory.  With  souls  uplifted  in  their  victory,  they  sat  them- 
selves down  about  the  rood,  and  with  earnest  thought 
raised  their  voices  in  song  until  the  ninth  hour,  when  they 
had  new  joy,  gloriously  gained.  For  many  came  there,  no 
small  multitude,  and  among  the  press  of  men  close  by  on 
a  bier  they  brought  one  who  was  dead,  a  young  man,  life- 
less ;  and  it  was  the  ninth  hour. 
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And  there  was  the  heart  of  Judas  gladdened  with  great 
joy.  He  bade  them  set  down  upon  the  earth  him  whose  soul 
had  fled,  the  body  forsaken  of  life,  the  dead  man,  and  he 
himself,  wise  and  earnest  revealer  of  truth,  raised  up  in  his 
arms  two  of  those  crosses  over  the  lifeless  frame.  But  the 
body,  fast  on  its  couch,  was  dead  as  before.  The  limbs  were 
cold,  enwrapped  with  their  dire  fate.  Then  the  third,  the 
holy  one,  was  raised  aloft.  The  body  waited  until  the  rood, 
the  cross  of  the  King  of  heaven,  the  true  sign  of  victory, 
was  laid  upon  the  man;  then  he  straightway  rose  up,  re- 
stored in  spirit,  both  body  and  soul  together.  And  there 
was  great  laud  raised  among  the  people;  they  revered  the 
Father,  and  honored  the  true  Son  of  the  King  in  their 
speech.  To  Him  be  glory  and  thanksgiving  without  end 
from  all  creatures. 

Judas  and  the  Devil 

Then,  as  ever  should  be,  was  the  miracle  which  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  Giver  of  life,  had  wrought  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  But 
there  the  fiend,  the  devil  from  hell,  dire  monster  mindful 
of  evil,  sinning  with  his  lies,  rose  up  into  the  air,  flying,  and 
spake  thus : — ' '  Lo !  what  man  is  this  who  doth  again  in  the 
ancient  enmity  destroy  my  following,  SAvell  the  olden  hatred, 
and  waste  my  possessions?  Continual  strife  is  this.  No 
longer  may  the  souls  of  them  that  work  evil  dwell  among 
my  possessions,  since  now  a  stranger  hath  come,  whom  I 
counted  fast  in  his  sins,  and  hath  robbed  me  of  my  every 
right  and  of  all  my  Avealth.  This  is  not  a  just  deed.  The 
Saviour,  Avho  was  raised  up  in  Nazareth,  hath  done  me 
many  an  evil,  acts  of  deep  hatred.  As  he  grew  up  from 
childhood,  he  ever  turned  to  himself  my  possessions,  nor 
now  can  any  injustice  succeed  (against  him).  His  kingdom 
is  broad  over  the  world,  while  my  teaching  is  weakened  be- 
neath the  heavens.  I  dare  not  despise  this  cross  with  scoff- 
ing laugh.  Lo !  the  Saviour  hath  again  shut  me  into  my  nar- 
row home,  smitten  with  Avoe.  Once  I  was  filled  with  joy  by 
a  Judas :  but  now,  again  by  a  Judas,  am  I  humbled,  bereft 
of  possessions,  abhorred,  and  friendless.  But  now  I  know 
how^  to  discover  again  by  my  sin  a  way  of  return  hereafter 
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from  the  home  of  the  damned.  I  shall  incite  against  thee 
another  king  who  shall  persecute  thee,  and  shall  forsake 
thy  teaching  and  follow  my  ways  of  evil ;  then  will  he  cast 
thee  into  the  darkest  and  worst  of  terrors,  that  thou,  racked 
with  pain,  ma3^st  vehemently  renounce  the  crucified  King, 
whom  thou  didst  formerly  obey." 

Then  the  wise  Judas,  daring  hero  in  strife,  answered 
him  (the  Holy  Spirit  was  granted  unto  him  with  strength, 
a  love  hot  as  fire,  a  knowledge  Avelling  up  through  the  learn- 
ing of  a  warrior) ;  and  he  spake  this  word,  filled  with  wis- 
dom:— "Thou  needst  not  so  mightily,  ever  mindful  of  evil, 
reneAv  sorrow  and  enkindle  strife,  0  sinful  jDrince  of  mur- 
der, inasmuch  as  the  mighty  King,  who  hath  awakened  with 
His  word  many  of  the  dead,  doth  thrust  thee  into  the  nether 
depths,  thou  worker  of  iniquity,  into  the  abyss  of  torture, 
bereft  of  joy.  Know  thou  full  clearly  that  thou  in  folly  didst 
forsake  the  brightest  of  lights  and  the  love  of  the  Lord  and 
that  glorious  faith,  and  that  thou  hast  since  dwelt  in  a  bath 
of  fire,  burdened  with  tortures  and  seared  with  flame,  and 
that  there,  with  hatred  in  thy  soul,  thou  shalt  ever  suffer 
woe  and  misery  without  end." 

Elene  heard  how  the  foe  and  the  friend  struggled  to- 
gether, the  glorious  and  the  foul  on  opposite  sides,  the  sin- 
ful and  the  blessed.  And  she  was  the  gladder  in  heart  as 
she  heard  that  the  hellish  enemy,  the  Prince  of  evil,  was 
vanquished;  she  marveled  at  the  Avisdom  of  the  man,  how 
in  so  little  time  he  was  so  filled  with  faith,  and  how  he  who 
had  ever  been  so  ignorant  was  imbued  with  knowledge.  And 
she  thanked  God,  the  King  of  glory,  that  through  the  Son 
of  God  the  joy  of  both  these  things  was  come  unto  her — on 
the  one  hand  at  the  sight  of  the  tree  of  victor}^,  and  on  the 
other  at  this  faith  which  she  so  clearly  understood  as  a 
glorious  gift  in  the  breast  of  this  man. 

The  Embassy  to-  Constantixe 

Then  was  the  fair  news  of  the  morning  manifest  among 
the  nation,  spread  far  throughout  the  people,  to  the  vexa- 
tion of  many  who  would  keep  secret  the  law  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  heralded  through  the  cities,  as  far  as  the  sea  embosoms 
the  land,  through  every  town,  that  the  rood  of  Christ, 
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buried  of  yore  in  the  earth,  had  been  found,  best  emblem  of 
victory  of  them  that  were  raised  aloft  before  or  since, 
holy  beneath  the  heavens.  Unto  the  Jews,  men  of  misfor- 
tune, it  was  a  most  bitter  grief,  and  most  hated  of  fates 
that  they  could  change  neither  it  nor  the  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  world.  Then  the  queen  bade  messengers  from 
her  noble  company  make  them  ready  with  haste,  for  they 
Avere  to  seek  the  lord  of  the  Romans  over  the  deep  sea,  and 
declare  unto  that  warrior  in  person  the  best  of  glad  tidings 
— how  the  tree  of  victory,  that  had  been  hidden  a  long  time 
before  to  grieve  the  holy  ones,  the  Christian  people,  had 
been  discovered  and  found  in  the  earth  through  the  grace  of 
the  Creator. 

Then  was  the  soul  of  the  king  rejoiced  at  that  fair  news, 
and  his  heart  was  filled  with  gladness.  And  in  the  city  there 
was  no  want  of  richly-clad  questioners  concerning  what  was 
come  from  afar.  The  greatest  comfort  in  the  world,  a  joyful 
soul,  was  come  unto  him  at  those  glad  tidings  which  the  mes- 
sengers, leaders  of  the  army,  brought  to  him  over  the  east- 
ern ways,  how  the  warriors  with  the  glorious  queen  had 
made  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the  sea  into  the  land  of  the 
Greeks.  The  emperor  bade  them  prepare  themselves  again 
for  the  journey  with  the  greatest  haste.  The  warriors  made 
no  delay  when  once  they  heard  the  answer,  the  message  of 
the  prince.  He  bade  them,  heroes  hardy  of  soul,  give  greet- 
ing to  Elene,  renowned  in  war,  if  they  should  survive  the 
sea  and  make  a  prosperous  voyage  unto  the  holy  city.  And 
Constantine  furthermore  bade  the  messengers  charge  her 
to  build  a  church  there  on  the  mountain  slope  for  the  Aveal 
of  them  both,  a  temple  of  the  Lord  on  Calvary  for  the  joy 
of  Christ  and  the  solace  of  men,  there  where  the  holy  rood 
was  found,  fairest  of  all  trees  the  dwellers  on  earth  have 
ever  known. 

The  Building  of  the  Temple 

And  thus  she  did  when  her  friends  brought  many  a  kind 
greeting  over  the  fastness  of  waters  from  the  west.  Then 
the  queen  bade  seek  far  and  near  those  skilled  in  the  arts, 
the  best  of  those  who  could  work  most  wondrously  in  the 
laying  of  stone  upon  stone,  that  they  might  raise  a  temple 
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of  God  upon  that  place.  As  the  Lord  of  spirits  counseled 
her  from  the  heavens,  she  bade  deck  out  the  rood  with  gold 
and  with  gems,  adorn  it  most  artfully  with  precious  stones ; 
then  to  seal  it  with  locks  in  a  casket  of  silver.  There  hath 
the  rood  of  life,  best  tree  of  victory,  dwelt  since  then,  inde- 
structible in  its  nobleness.  There  shall  it  be  ever  ready,  a 
solace  for  the  ill  of  any  disease,  affliction  or  sorrow.  Then 
straightway  shall  men  find  aid  and  divine  grace  through 
that  holy  form. 

The  Conveesion  of  Judas 

Then  after  a  little  space  Judas  received  the  bath  of  bap- 
tism, and  cleansed  (of  his  sins),  was  true  to  Christ,  dear  to 
the  Lord  of  life.  His  faith  was  steadfast  in  his  heart  when 
the  Spirit  of  comfort  had  taken  up  his  dwelling  in  the 
breast  of  the  man,  and  had  urged  him  unto  repentance.  He 
chose  the  better  course,  the  gladness  of  glory,  and  forsook 
the  worse,  the  wa}^  of  the  idolator,  and  cast  aside  his  heresy, 
the  law  of  the  unrighteousness.  God,  the  eternal  King, 
Creator,  and  Wielder  of  power,  was  gracious,  unto  him. 

Then  he  Avas  baptized  w^ho  many  times  had  scorned  the 
light ;  .  .  .  his  heart  was  inspired  unto  the  better  life ;  he 
was  turned  unto  glory.  Verily  fate  decreed  that  he  should 
become  thus  filled  with  faith,  thus  dear  unto  God  and  be- 
loved of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  This  was  made 
manifest  when  Elene  bade  bring  unto  the  holy  city  Euse- 
bius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  exceeding  wise  amid  the  councils 
of  men,  to  aid  in  her  deliberation,  and  to  ordain  Judas  into 
the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem  as  bishop  for  the  people  in  the 
cities,  prudently  chosen  through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  for 
the  temple  of  God.  And  in  later  times  upon  a  neAV  occasion 
she  wisely  named  him  Cj^riacus.  Henceforth  the  name  of 
the  man  was  changed  for  the  better  throughout  the  cities — 
"The  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  Finding  of  the  Nails 

Then  again  was  the  mind  of  Elene  concerned  about  that 
fair  mystery  with  regard  to  the  nails  which  pierced  the  feet 
and  hands  of  the  Saviour,  wherewith  the  King  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  mighty  Prince,  was  bound  upon  the  cross.    The 
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queen  of  the  Christians  began  to  ask  concerning  them.  She 
bade  Cyriacus  that  he,  through  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fulfil  her  desire  still  further  regarding  the  wondrous  mys- 
tery, and  that  he  unlock  the  secret  by  his  holy  grace.  And 
she  spake  this  word  unto  the  bishop — boldly  she  addressed 
him: — ''0  bulwark  of  heroes,  thou  didst  rightly  show  forth 
unto  me  that  noble  tree,  the  cross  of  the  heavenly  King, 
whereon  by  heathen  hands  was  crucified  God's  own  Son,  the 
Helper  of  souls,  the  Saviour  of  men.  Now  further  the  longing 
for  knowledge  doth  make  me  mindful  of  the  nails.  I  would 
thou  shouldst  find  those  that  are  hidden,  buried  deep  in  the 
earth  and  shrouded  in  darkness.  Ever  doth  my  heart  mourn, 
sorrow  in  sadness,  and  rest  not,  until  the  Father  Almighty, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  and  Saviour  of  men,  the  Holy  One  from  on 
high,  shall  fulfill  unto  me  my  desire  through  the  finding 
of  these  nails.  Now  with  all  reverence  do  thou  forthwith, 
0  best  of  mediators,  send  up  thy  petition  unto  that  glorious 
Being,  unto  the  King  of  majesty.  Do  thou  pray  the  Glory 
of  men  that  He,  Almighty  King,  show  forth  unto  thee  the 
treasure  beneath  the  earth  that  still  lieth  hidden,  secret  and 
concealed  from  men." 

Then  the  holy  man,  inspired  in  heart,  the  bishop  of  the 
people,  made  steadfast  his  soul,  and  joyfully  Avent  forth 
with  a  throng  of  men  singing  praises  unto  God.  Zealously 
Cyriacus  bowed  his  head  upon  Calvary,  nor  made  he  any 
secret  of  his  thoughts,  but  through  the  might  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  called  upon  God  with  all  reverence,  and  prayed 
the  Lord  of  the  angels  to  reveal  the  unknown  mystery  in 
his  new  trouble,  where  in  that  field  he  might  earnestly  seek 
out  the  nails. 

Then  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  comfort,  there  as  they 
were  watching,  caused  a  sign  in  the  form  of  fire  to  rise  up 
where  the  precious  nails  were  cunningly  hid  in  the  earth 
bj^  the  devices  of  men.  Forthwith  there  came  a  leaping  flame 
brighter  than  the  sun.  The  peoj^le  beheld  a  miracle  sllo^^^l 
forth  unto  their  queen,  where,  like  unto  the  stars  of  heaven 
or  gems  set  in  gold,  out  of  the  darkness  glittered  the  nails 
brightly,  gleaming  from  their  Inirial-place  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  people  rejoiced,  the  throng  were 
glad  of  heart ;  and  they  said  with  one  accord  that  the  mira- 
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cle  was  of  God,  although  hitherto  they  had  been  long  in 
heresy  and  turned  from  Christ,  through  the  death-wielding 
power  of  the  devil.  Thus  they  spake: — "Now  do  we  our- 
selves behold  the  sign  of  victory,  the  true  miracle  of  God, 
whom  we  formerly  withstood  with  falsehood.  Now  is  the 
course  of  the  mystery  come  into  light  and  revealed.  Where- 
fore may  the  God  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  have  glory  in 
the  highest." 

Then  was  the  bishop  of  the  people  rejoiced  anew,  he  who 
had  turned  with  repentance  through  the  Son  of  God.  Awe- 
struck he  took  the  nails,  and  bore  them  unto  the  revered 
queen.  Cyriacus  had  fulfilled  all  the  woman's  wish,  even 
as  his  noble  mistress  bade  him.  Then  was  there  the  sound 
of  lamentation,  and  hot  tears  welling  over  their  faces — yet 
not  at  all  for  sorrow;  her  tears  fell  over  the  nails.  Won- 
drously  was  the  desire  of  the  queen  fulfilled.  With  joyous 
faith  she  laid  them  upon  her  knees,  and,  rejoicing  in  her 
happiness,  revered  the  gift  that  was  brought  unto  her  as  a 
solace  for  her  sadness.  She  gave  thanks  unto  God,  the  Lord 
of  victories,  that  now  she  knew  the  truth  which  had  oft 
been  foretold  long  before  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
as  a  comfort  for  the  nations.  She  was  filled  with  the  grace 
of  wisdom,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  heaven  held  the  dwelling 
of  her  body,  and  guarded  her  both  heart  and  soul.  Thus  the 
Almighty,  victorious  Son  of  God  had  care  for  her  there- 
after. 

Elene's  Disposal  of  the  Nails 

Then  she  began  zealously  through  the  mysteries  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  search  out  the  truth  and  the  way  to  glory. 
Verily  the  Lord  of  hosts.  King  Almighty,  gave  aid  that  the 
queen  might  \Ain  her  wish  in  the  world.  From  the  begin- 
ning all  the  prophecy  was  chanted  in  times  before  by  the 
seers  of  old,  and  thus  it  happened  in  every  respect.  Through 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  queen  zealously  began  to 
search  out  with  great  care  wherefor  she  might  best  and 
most  fitly  for  the  solace  of  men  use  the  nails,  and  what  was 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  Then  bade  she  bring  at  once  unto  a 
secret  council  an  exceeding  wise  man,  who,  learned  in  mind, 
by  his  wdse  power  knew  fully  the  rede  of  sages;  and  she 
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began  to  inquire  of  him  what  he  deemed  best  to  be  done 
about  this.   And  obediently  she  chose  his  advice. 

Earnestly  he  answered  her: — "It  is  fitting  that  thou 
hold  in  thy  heart  the  word  of  the  Lord,  His  holy  mystery, 
O  best  of  queens,  and  zealously  fulfill  the  bidding  of  the 
king,  now  that  God,  Redeemer  of  men,  hath  given  unto  thee 
good  speed  for  thy  soul,  and  the  skill  of  wisdom.  Do  thou 
bid  that  these  nails  be  set  upon  the  bridle,  as  a  bit  for  the 
horse  of  the  most  noble  among  castle-ruling  kings.  It  shall 
become  famed  to  many  throughout  the  world  when  he  shall 
overcome  each  of  his  enemies  thereby  in  the  contest,  as  with 
brave  hearts  and  brandished  swords  they  seek  the  battle  on 
either  side,  and  strive  for  the  mastery  there,  foe  against 
foe.  He  shall  have  good  speed  in  war,  victory  in  battle,  and 
peace  everywhere,  the  calm  following  the  strife,  who  holds 
the  bridle  before  him  upon  a  white  steed  when  his  trusty 
heroes,  far-famed  in  the  fight,  bear  shield  and  spear  into  the 
press  of  weapons.  For  any  man  shall  be  a  guard  invincible 
against  stress  in  war.  Concerning  it  sang  the  prophet,  wise 
in  thought,  his  mind  saw  deeply  the  understanding  of  wis- 
dom. These  words  he  spake: — 'It  shall  be  known  that  the 
horse  of  a  king  is  to  be  in  the  midst  of  brave  heroes,  decked 
with  bit  and  bridle-rings.  It  shall  be  called  a  holy  sign  of 
God,  and  he  shall  be  hardy  and  honored  in  war  who  guides 
the  horse.'  " 

Conclusion 

Then  straightway  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles  Elene 
accomplished  all.  She  bade  deck  the  bridle  of  the  prince, 
gift-giver  of  men,  and  unto  her  own  son  she  sent  the  glori- 
ous present  over  the  stream  of  the  ocean  as  an  offering. 
Then  she  bade  assemble  together  in  the  town,  in  that  holy 
city,  those  whom  she  knew  best  among  the  Jews,  that  race 
of  heroes.  And  the  queen  began  to  teach  the  throng  of  her 
dear  subjects  that  they  should  steadfastly  hold  to  the  love 
of  the  Lord,  and  maintain  peace  with  one  another,  and  that 
they  should  hearken  unto  the  lore  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Christians,  which  Cyriacus,  wise  in  the 
knowledge  of  books,  should  declare  unto  them.  The  bishop- 
ric was  well  established.  Often  there  came  to  him  from  afar 
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the  lame,  the  halt,  the  weak,  the  niaimecl,  the  bleeding;,  the 
leprous,  the  blind,  the  poor,  the  sad  in  heart,  and  ever  found 
they  health  and  relief  there  at  the  hands  of  their  bishop 
during  all  of  their  life.  And  again  Elene  gave  unto  him 
gifts  of  great  worth  when  she  was  ready  for  the  journey 
back  to  her  own  land,  and  Avhen  she  bade  all  those  Avho  glori- 
fied God  in  that  kingdom,  both  men  and  women,  to  honor  in 
their  thought  mth  heart  and  strength  that  great  day  on 
which  the  holy  rood  was  found,  most  wondrous  tree  of  them 
that  have  grown  up  from  the  earth,  laden  wdth  leaves.  And, 
save  for  six  nights  ere  the  coming  of  summer  on  the  kalends 
of  May,  the  spring  was  gone.  May  hell's  portal  be  closed 
and  heaven's  opened,  may  the  eternal  kingdom  of  the  angels 
be  revealed  with  joy  unceasing,  and  may  their  part  be  as- 
signed with  Mary,  to  each  man  who  keepeth  in  memory  the 
most  sacred  festival  of  the  cross  beneath  the  heavens,  which 
the  almighty  King  over  all  protected  with  his  arm !    Finis. 

Epilogue 

Old  and  ready  for  death  by  reason  of  this  failing  house, 
I  thus  have  woven  a  web  of  words  and  wondrously  have 
gathered  it  up ;  time  and  again  have  I  pondered  and  sifted 
my  thought  in  the  prison  of  the  night.  I  knew  not  fully  the 
truth  concerning  the  cross  until  wisdom  revealed  a  broader 
knowledge  through  its  marvelous  power  o  'er  the  thought  of 
my  heart,  I  was  stained  with  deeds  of  evil,  fettered  in  sins, 
torn  by  doubts,  girt  round  with  bitter  needs,  until  the  King 
of  might  wondrously  granted  learning  unto  me  as  a  comfort 
for  my  old  age;  until  he  gave  unto  me  his  spotless  grace, 
and  imbued  my  heart  with  it,  revealed  it  as  glorious,  in  time 
broadened  it,  set  free  my  body,  unlocked  my  heart,  and 
loosed  the  power  of  song,  which  joyfully  and  gladly  I  have 
used  in  the  world.  Not  one  time  alone,  but  often  had  I 
thought  upon  the  tree  of  glory,  before  I  had  the  miracle  re- 
vealed regarding  that  glorious  tree,  as  in  the  course  of  events 
I  found  related  in  books  and  in  writings  concerning  the  sign 
of  victory.  Ever  until  that  time  was  the  man  buffeted  in  the 
surge  of  sorrow,  was  he  a  w^eakly  flaring  torch,  although  he 
had  received  treasures  and  applied  gold  in  the  mead-hall; 
wroth  in  heart,  he  mourned;  a  companion  to  need,  he  suf- 
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fered  crushing  grief  and  anxious  care,  although  before  him 
his  horse  measured  the  miles  and  proudly  ran,  decked  with 
gold.  Hope  is  waned,  and  joy  through  the  course  of  the 
years ;  youth  is  fled,  and  the  pride  of  old.  Once  was  the  splen- 
dor of  youth;  now^  after  that  alloted  time  are  the  days  de- 
parted, are  the  pleasures  of  life  dwindled  away,  as  w^ater 
glideth,  or  the  rushing  floods.  Wealth  is  but  a  loan  to  each 
beneath  the  heavens ;  the  beauties  of  the  field  vanish  away 
beneath  the  clouds,  most  like  unto  the  wind  when  it  riseth 
loud  before  men,  roameth  amid  the  clouds,  courseth  along 
in  wrath,  and  then  on  a  sudden  becometh  still,  close  shut  in 
its  narrow  prison,  crushed  by  force. 

Thus  shall  all  this  world  pass  away,  and  in  like  manner 
devouring  flame  shall  seize  upon  whoever  was  born  into  it, 
at  that  time  w^hen  the  Lord  himself  with  a  host  of  angels 
shall  come  unto  judgment.  There  shall  each  man  hear  the 
doom  on  all  his  deeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  judge,  and  like- 
wise shall  pay  the  penalty  for  all  the  foolish  Avords  ever 
spoken  by  him,  and  all  his  overbold  thoughts.  Then  shall  the 
people  divide  into  three  parts  for  the  embrace  of  the  flame, 
ever}^  man  who  hath  ever  lived  throughout  the  broad  earth. 
Those  who  have  clung  fast  to  the  truth  shall  be  highest  in  the 
flame,  the  throng  of  the  blessed,  the  host  of  them  that  yearn 
for  glory,  the  multitude  of  the  righteous,  and  thus  may  they 
endure  and  suffer  more  lightly  without  distress.  He  tempers 
for  them  all  the  glare  of  the  flame  as  shall  be  most  easy  for 
them  and  most  mild.  The  sinful  men,  those  stained  w^ith  evil, 
heroes  sad  of  heart,  shall  be  in  the  middle  place,  shrouded 
with  smoke  amid  the  hot  surge  of  fire.  The  third  part,  ac- 
cursed sinful  foes,  false  haters  of  men,  the  host  of  the  wicked, 
shall  be  in  the  depth  of  the  surge,  bound  fast  in  flame  by 
reason  of  their  former  deeds,  in  the  gripe  of  the  glowing 
coals.  Nor  shall  they  come  thereafter  from  the  place  of 
punishment  to  the  memory  of  God,  King  of  Glory,  but  they 
shall  be  cast  forth,  His  wrath-stirring  foes,  from  that  fierce 
flame  into  the  depths  of  hell.  Unlike  this  shall  it  be  with 
the  other  two  parts:  they  may  look  upon  the  Prince  of 
angels,  the  God  of  victories.  They  shall  be  refined  and  freed 
from  their  sins,  like  pure  gold  that  is  all  cleansed  from  every 
alloy,  refined  and  melted  in  the  surge  of  the  furnace's  fire. 
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Thus  shall  each  of  those  men  be  separated  and  purified  from 
all  their  guilt,  their  deep  transgressions,  by  a  fire  of  the 
judgment.  And  thereafter  they  may  enjoy  peace  and  eternal 
well-being.  The  Lord  of  angels  shall  be  merciful  and  gra- 
cious unto  them,  inasmuch  as  they  abhorred  each  sin,  each 
work  of  guile,  and  called  upon  the  Son  of  the  Creator  in  their 
prayers.  Wherefore  now  their  forms  shall  shine  like  unto 
the  angels,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  heritage  of  the  King  of 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


STORIES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

'T^HE  general  character  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  must 
-*-  always  be  held  in  mind  when  the  literature  of  the  period 
is  to  be  considered.  Then,  as  at  all  times  in  their  recorded 
progress,  men  craved  stories ;  and  master  story-tellers  arose 
to  satisfy  their  demands. 

In  the  first  place,  this  was  a  time  of  classical  revival. 
Greek  manuscripts  which  had  been  hoarded  in  the  east  were 
brought  into  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  w^est- 
ern  scholars  were  again  able  to  commune  Avith  the  finest 
minds  of  antiquity.  Latin  had  remained  throughout  medie- 
val centuries  the  language  of  learning;  however,  it  had  be- 
come corrupt  and  extant  copies  of  the  classics  were  often 
at  wide  variance  with  the  original  writings.  Now  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  correct  flagrant  errors.  Moreover,  the 
ancient  Greek  tongue,  which  had  become  foreign  to  Europe, 
was  once  again  comprehended. 

As  a  result  of  this  vital  interest  in  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  stories  of  antiquity  were  retold  in  new  ways. 
Adaptations  were  made  of  them  and  presently  they  were 
translated  into  the  vernacular.  For  two  centuries  there  was 
continual  harking  back  to  old-time  themes,  as  may  be  seen 
if  merelj"  the  names  of  some  of  Shakespeare 's  plays  are  men- 
tioned. Playwrights  no  longer  invite  our  attention  to 
dramas  pertaining  to  "Timon  of  Athens,"  "Coriolanus," 
"Pericles,"  and  so  on.  Elizabethan  audiences  never  wearied 
of  them. 

Yet,  with  this  pronounced  enthusiasm  over  the  past, 
there  was  an  increasing  interest  in  the  present.  Geograph- 
ical discovery  had  recently  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
earth  and  set  the  adventurous  of  Europe  on  the  seas  in 
search  of  further  wonders — new  trade  routes  by  land  or 
sea  and  the  hope  of  coming  upon  undiscovered  riches.  Re- 
turning sailors  and  explorers  brought  baick  marvelous  tales 
of  what  they  had  seen,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  telling.   If  we  were  to  make  an  exhaustive  study 
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of  popular  stories  of  this  age,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
examine  books  of  seamen's  travels  and  their  journals. 

Whereas  the  individual  had  been  largely  lost  sight  of 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  now  came  once  more  into  his 
own.  The  individual  craftsman  had  been  lost  in  his  guild 
during  the  medieval  years  and  the  builder  in  his  huge 
edifice.  We  search  in  vain  for  the  names  of  those  whose  skill 
raised  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe.  The  master  mason's 
name,  if  any,  survives  alone.  The  theory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  one  church,  one  empire.  The  dream  of  em- 
pire remained  a  dream  for  the  most  part  but  the  church 
stood  absolute  for  centuries.  Unity  of  church  and  state  was 
an  inheritance  from  Rome  and  it  persisted  as  the  one  plan 
that  could  save  civilization. 

With  the  Renaissance  came  the  assertion  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  acts  and,  above  all,  whose  inner  life,  came  to  be 
emphasized. 

Jacobs  says,  in  speaking  of  Renaissance  writers  in  Italy, 
''With  this  consciousness  of  the  past,  they  had  evolved  a 
special  interest  in  the  problems  and  arts  of  the  present. 
The  split-up  of  the  peninsula  into  so  many  small  states, 
many  of  them  republics,  had  developed  individual  life  just 
as  the  city-states  of  Hellas  had  done  in  ancient  times.  The 
main  interest  shifted  from  the  state  and  the  nation  to  the 
life  and  development  of  the  individual.  And  Avith  this  inter- 
est arose  in  the  literary  sphere  the  dramatic  narrative  of 
human  action — the  Novella.'' ^^ 

The  Novella,  as  its  name  suggests,  signified  at  first  some- 
thing new  or  novel,  although  it  often  happened  that  novelty 
was  apparent  merely  in  the  manner  of  the  telling,  for  time- 
old  tales  were  continually  narrated  by  the  Novellieri,  or 
novella  writers,  who  were  the  realists  of  their  age.  Fore- 
most of  these  story-writers  depicting  every-day  life  was 
Boccaccio,  who  borrowed  from  any  and  everywhere  but  who 
possessed  an  inimitable  gift  in  telling  his  stories.  Second 
only  to  Boccaccio  we  must  place  Bandello,  who  was  born  a 
century  after  the  death  of  the  earlier  writer. 

In  the  tales,  as  in  the  Commedia  delV  Arte  of  the  period, 
we  find  certain  themes  sadly  overworked.  The  braggart 
soldier;   the  quack  doctor;   the   trusting  husband,   whose 
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deceitful  wife  took  advantage  of  his  confidence ;  tlie  craf ty 
servant  who  was  at  heart  an  arrant  knave;  the  woman  of 
easy  virtue — these  were  the  few  familiar  characters  Avhich 
sufficed  for  the  presentation  of  any  stock  comedy,  shown 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  could  not  read,  generally 
speaking. 

The  novelle,  composed  for  more  selective  groups,  ex- 
hibit greater  variety  but  scarcely  more  refinement.  AVe  read 
them  today  for  their  vivid  pictures  of  their  age  and  for  their 
intrinsic  worth  beyond  any  elements  of  coarseness  and  crud- 
ity they  contain. 

"^Jacobs:      latro.  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 


I.     ITALIAN  STORIES 

a.  Boccaccio 

T>OCCACCIO  was  the  story-teller  par  excellence.  A  col- 
*^  lector  of  tales  rather  than  an  inventor,  he  nevertheless 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  the  natural  born  teller  of  tales. 

Jacobs  says:  "Of  Giovanni  Boccaccio  himself  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  with  a  love  of  letters  to  speak  in  few  or 
measured  words.  .  .  .  He  has  the  supreme  virtue  of  style. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  roughly  said  that  in  Europe  for  nearly 
two  centuries  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prose  style  but 
Boccaccio's.  Even  when  dealing  with  his  grosser  topics — 
and  these  he  derived  from  others — he  half  disarms  disgust 
by  the  lightness  of  his  touch.  And  he  could  tell  a  tale,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  literary  tasks.  When  he  deals  with 
graver  actions,  if  he  does  not  always  rise  to  the  occasion,  he 
never  fails  to  give  the  due  impression  of  seriousness  and 
dignity.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Decameron  has  been 
the  storehouse  of  poetic  inspiration  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies. In  this  country  alone,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dry- 
den,  Keats,  Tennyson  have  each  in  turn  gone  to  Boccaccio 
for  material. '  '^ 

Direct  proof  has  been  wanting  that  Chaucer  contacted 
Boccaccio  while  in  Italy  or  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Decameron,  but  it  is  now  taken  for  granted  that  such  was 
the  case.  Baker  does  not  hesitate  to  observe:  "Boccaccio 
had,  of  course,  been  one  of  Chaucer's  masters,  and  had  long 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  English  writers;  but 
he  was  either  read  in  his  own  language  or  known  directly 
through  those  who  copied  him."^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Boc- 
caccio was  one  of  the  later  writers  to  be  translated  into 
English,  Decameron  being  published  in  the  English  language 
in  1620.  Chaucer  had  put  one  of  Boccaccio's  stories  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales  two  centuries  before — the  story  of  patient 
Griselda,  related  by  the  "Poor  Clark  of  Oxford."  He  had 
made  use  of  other  material  presented  by  Boccaccio. 
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Without  question,  some  of  these  tales,  collected  by  this 
most  gifted  Italian  and  grouped  together  so  adroitly,  are 
offensive  to  modern  ears.  Present-day  society  is  content  to 
pass  over  much  that  earlier  generations  deemed  suitable 
matter  for  conversation.  Standards  have  changed;  educa- 
tion has  directed  our  thoughts  to  the  less  obvious.  This 
must  1)6  taken  into  account  as  we  read  these  stories  which 
delighted  a  more  frankly  sensual  age  because  they  portrayed 
so  effectually  the  period  wherein  they  were  collected.  Much 
might  be  written  of  their  influence  upon  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare, alone.  Plots  of  plays,  themes  of  poems,  the  material 
appropriated  for  new  stories,  have  all  been  traced  to  the 
Decameron,  which  would  be  enough  to  give  it  immortality 
had  that  quality  not  been  already  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio. 

Fourth  Day 
Novel  V 

Isabella's  brothers  put  her  lover  to  death;  he  appears  to  her  in  a 
dream  and  shows  her  where  he  is  buried.  She  privately  brings 
away  his  head ;  and,  putting  it  into  a  pot  of  basil  and  other 
sweet  herbs,  laments  over  it  a  considerable  time  every  day.  At 
length  they  take  it  away  from  her,  and  she  soon  after  dies  for 
grief. 

Eliza  having  concluded  her  novel,  Avliich  was  commended 
by  the  king,  Philomena  was  then  ordered  to  begin;  who, 
full  of  pity  for  the  two  unhappy  lovers  last  mentioned, 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said: — My  novel  will  not  be  con- 
cerning people  of  such  high  rank  as  those  about  whom  Eliza 
has  now  been  relating;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  equally  mov- 
ing; and  I  am  led  to  it  from  her  mentioning  Messina,  where 
the  thing  happened. — There  lived  then,  at  Messina,  three 
young  merchants,  who  were  brothers,  and  left  very  rich  by 
their  father:  they  had  an  only  sister,  a  lady  of  worth  and 
beauty,  who  was  unmarried.  Now  they  kept  a  youth,  by  way 
of  factor,  to  manage  their  affairs,  called  Lorenzo,  one  of 
a  very  agreeable  person,  who,  being  often  in  Isabella's 
company,  and  finding  himself  no  way  disagreeable  to  her, 
confined  all  his  wishes  to  her  only,  which  in  some  little  time 
had  their  full  effect.    This  affair  was  carried  on  between 
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them  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the  least  suspicion; 
till  one  night  it  happened,  as  she  Avas  going  to  his  chamber, 
that  the  eldest  brother  saw  her,  without  her  knowing  it. 
This  afflicted  him  greatly;  yet,  being  a  prudent  man,  he 
made  no  discovery,  but  lay  considering  with  himself  till 
morning  what  course  was  best  for  them  to  take.  He  then 
related  to  his  brothers  what  he  had  seen,  with  regard  to 
their  sister  and  Lorenzo,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was 
resolved  to  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  it  for  the  present,  but  to 
make  away  Avith  him  privately,  the  first  opportunity,  that 
they  might  remove  all  cause  of  reproach  both  to  their  sister 
and  themselves.  Continuing  in  this  resolution,  they  behaved 
with  the  same  freedom  and  civility  to  Lorenzo  as  ever,  till 
at  length,  under  a  pretence  of  going  out  of  the  city  upon  a 
party  of  pleasure,  they  carried  him  along  with  them,  and 
arriving  at  a  lonesome  place,  fit  for  their  purpose,  they  slew 
him,  unprepared  to  make  any  defence,  and  buried  him  there ; 
then,  returning  to  Messina,  they  gave  it  out  that  they  had 
sent  him  on  a  journey  of  business,  which  was  easily  believed, 
because  they  frequently  did  so.  In  some  time,  she,  thinking 
that  he  made  a  long  stay,  began  to  inquire  earnestly  of  her 
brothers  concerning  him,  and  this  she  did  so  often,  that  at 
last  one  of  them  said  to  her,  "What  have  you  to  do  with  Lo- 
renzo, that  you  are  continually  teasing  us  about  him?  If  you 
inquire  any  more,  you  shall  receive  such  an  answer  as  you 
will  by  no  means  approve  of."  This  grieved  her  exceed- 
ingly ;  and,  fearing  she  knew  not  why,  she  remained  without 
asking  any  more  questions ;  yet  all  the  night  would  she  la- 
ment and  complain  of  his  long  stay ;  and  thus  she  spent  her 
life  in  a  tedious  and  anxious  waiting  for  his  return ;  till  one 
night  it  happened,  that  having  wept  herself  asleep,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a  dream,  all  pale  and  ghastly,  with  his 
clothes  rent  in  pieces ;  and  she  thought  he  spoke  to  her  thus : 
"My  dear  Isabel,  thou  grievest  incessantly  for  my  absence, 
and  art  continually  calling  upon  me:  but  know  that  I  can 
return  no  more  to  thee,  for  the  last  day  that  thou  sawest  me, 
thy  brothers  put  me  to  death."  And,  describing  the  place 
where  they  had  buried  him,  he  bid  her  call  no  more  upon 
him,  nor  ever  expect  to  see  him  again,  and  disappeared.  She, 
waking,  and  giving  credit  to  the  vision,  lamented  exceed- 
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ingly;  and,  not  daring  to  say  anything  to  her  brethren,  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  dream,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  it.  Accordingly,  having  leave  to 
go  a  little  way  into  the  country,  along  with  a  companion  of 
hers,  w^ho  was  acquainted  with  all  her  affairs,  she  went 
thither,  and  clearing  the  ground  of  the  dried  leaves  with 
which  it  was  covered,  she  observed  where  the  earth  seemed 
to  be  lightest,  and  dug  there.  She  had  not  searched  far  be- 
fore she  came  to  her  lover's  body,  which  she  found  in  no 
degree  wasted ;  this  confirmed  her  of  the  truth  of  her  vision, 
and  she  was  in  the  utmost  concern  on  that  account;  but, 
as  that  was  not  a  fit  place  for  lamentation,  she  would  will- 
ingl}'  have  taken  the  corpse  away  Avith  her,  to  have  given  it 
a  more  decent  interment ;  but,  finding  herself  unable  to  do 
that,  she  cut  off  his  head,  which  she  put  into  a  handlverchief, 
and,  covering  the  trunk  again  Avith  the  mould,  she  gave  it  to 
her  maid  to  carry,  and  returned  home  without  being  per- 
ceived. She  then  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and 
lamented  over  it  till  it  was  bathed  in  her  tears,  Avhich  being- 
done,  she  put  it  into  a  flower-pot,  having  folded  it  in  a  fine 
napkin,  and  covering  it  with  earth,  she  planted  sweet  herbs 
therein,  Avhich  she  Avatered  Avith  nothing  but  rose  or  orange 
water,  or  else  with  her  tears ;  accustoming  herself  to  sit  al- 
ways before  it,  and  deA'^oting  her  Avhole  heart  unto  it,  as 
containing  her  dear  Lorenzo.  The  SAveet  herbs,  Avhat  Avith 
her  continual  bathing,  and  the  moisture  arising  from  the 
putrified  head,  flourished  exceedingly,  and  sent  forth  a  most 
agreeable  odour.  Continuing  this  manner  of  life,  she  Avas 
observed  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  and  they  related  her 
conduct  to  her  brothers,  Avho  had  before  remarked  Avith  sur- 
prise the  decay  of  her  beauty.  Accordingij^,  they  repri- 
manded her  for  it,  and,  finding  that  ineffectual,  stole  the  pot 
from  her.  She,  perceiving  that  it  Avas  taken  aAvay,  begged 
earnestly  of  them  to  restore  it,  Avhich  they  refusing,  she  fell 
sick.  The  young  men  Avondered  much  Avliy  she  should  liaA^e  so 
great  a  fancy  for  it,  and  Avere  resolved  to  see  what  it  con- 
tained :  turning  out  the  earth,  therefore,  they  saAv  the  napkin 
and  in  it  the  head,  not  so  much  consumed,  but  that,  by  the 
curled  locks,  they  kneAv  it  to  be  Lorenzo's,  Avhicli  tlireAv  them 
into  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  fearing  lest  it  should  be 
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known,  they  buried  it  privately,  and  withdrew  themselves 
from  thence  to  Naples.  The  yomig  lady  never  ceased  weep- 
ing, and  calling  for  her  pot  of  flowers,  till  she  died ;  and  thus 
terminated  her  unfortunate  love. — But,  in  some  time  after- 
wards, the  thing  became  public,  which  gave  rise  to  this  song : 

' '  Most  cruel  and  unkind  was  he, 
That  of  my  flowers  deprived  me,"  etc. 

Tenth  Day 

Novel  V 

Dianora  requires  Ansaldo  to  present  her  with  a  garden  in  January 
as  beautiful  as  in  May.  He  engages  a  necromancer  to  do  it.  Her 
husband,  upon  this,  gives  her  leave  to  keep  her  ivord  with 
Ansaldo;  who,  hearing  of  the  husband's  generosity,  quits  her 
of  her  promise;  and  the  necromancer  likewise  takes  nothing  for 
his  trouble. 

Signor  Gentil  was  extolled  to  the  very  skies  by  the  whole 
assembly,  when  the  king  ordered  Emilia  to  follow;  who  im- 
mediately, as  though  she  were  desirous  of  speaking,  began 
in  this  manner: — 

There  is  no  one  but  must  allow  that  Signor  Gentil  did  a 
very  noble  action,  but  to  say  that  nothing  greater  could  be 
done  is  saying  too  much,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  very  short 
novel. 

In  the  country  of  Frioli,  w^hich,  though  very  cold,  is  yet 
beautified  with  many  pleasant  mountains,  fine  rivers,  and 
crystal  springs,  is  a  place  called  Udine,  wiiere  lived  a  worthy 
lady,  named  Dianora,  the  wife  of  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
one  of  great  wealth,  called  Gilberto.  Now  she  had  taken  the 
fancy  of  a  great  and  noble  lord,  called  Ansaldo,  one  of  ex- 
traordinary generosity  and  prowess,  and  known  to  all  the 
country;  who  used  frequently  to  solicit  her  Avith  messages 
and  offers  of  love,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  being  quite  wearied 
with  his  importunity,  and  seeing  that  he  still  persisted,  not- 
withstanding her  repeated  denials,  she  resolved  to  rid  her- 
self of  him  by  a  new,  and,  as  she  thought,  impossible  demand. 
So  she  said  to  his  emissary  one  day, ' '  Good  woman,  you  have 
often  told  me  that  Ansaldo  loves  me  beyond  all  the  world, 
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and  have  offered  me  great  presents  on  his  part,  which  he 
may  keep  to  himself,  for  I  shall  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
a  compliance  in  that  manner.  Could  I  be  assured,  indeed, 
that  his  love  is  really  such  as  you  say,  then  I  should  certainly 
be  brought  to  return  it :  therefore,  if  he  will  convince  me  of 
that  by  a  proof  which  I  shall  require,  I  will  instantly  be  at 
his  service."  ''What  is  it,  then,"  quoth  the  good  woman, 
''that  you  desire  him  to  do?"  "It  is  this,"  she  replied,  "I 
would  have  a  garden  in  the  month  of  January,  w^hicli  is  now 
coming  on,  as  full  of  green  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees  laden 
with  fruit,  as  though  it  w^ere  the  month  of  May:  unless  he 
does  this  for  me,  charge  him  to  trouble  me  no  more,  for  that 
I  will  instantly  make  a  complaint  to  my  husband  and  all  my 
friends." 

He  being  acquainted  w4th  the  demand,  which  seemed 
next  to  an  impossibility,  and  knowing  that  it  was  contrived 
on  purpose  to  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of  success,  resolved 
yet  to  try  all  possible  means  in  such  a  case,  sending  to  every 
part  of  the  w^orld  to  find  out  a  person  able  to  assist  him; 
Avhen  at  length  he  met  with  a  magician,  who  would  under- 
take it  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  having  agreed  upon 
the  price,  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  time  of  its  being 
done.  On  the  first  of  January,  therefore,  at  night,  the  cold 
being  extreme,  and  everything  covered  with  snow,  this  Avise 
man,  in  a  meadow  near  to  the  city,  made  one  of  the  finest 
gardens  spring  up  that  ever  was  seen,  filled  vnth  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  Ansaldo  saw  with  infinite 
pleasure,  and  picking  some  of  the  fairest  fruit  and  flowers, 
he  sent  them  privately  to  the  lady,  inviting  her  to  come  and 
see  the  garden  which  she  had  required,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  love,  and  that  she  might  call  to  mind  the 
promise  she  had  made,  and  so  be  reputed  a  woman  of  her 
word.  The  lady,  viewing  the  present,  and  hearing  also  from 
many  people  of  this  wonderful  garden,  began  to  repent  of 
what  she  had  done.  But  with  all  this  repentance,  being  still 
desirous  of  seeing  strange  sights,  she  went  thither  with 
many  more  ladies,  and  having  highly  commended  it,  re- 
turned home  sorrowful  enough,  thinking  of  her  engagement. 
She  continued  so  very  uneas}^,  that  her  husband  at  last  per- 
ceived it  and  demanded  the  reason.  For  some  time  she  was 
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ashamed  to  speak,  but  heing  constrained  at  last,  she  related 
the  whole  thing.  Gilberto  was  greatly  disturbed  about  it,  till, 
considering  the  upright  intention  of  his  lady  in  the  affair,  he 
began  to  be  somewhat  pacified,  and  said,  *'No  wise  and  vir- 
tuous lady  would  ever  receive  any  messages,  or  make  any 
conditions  with  regard  to  her  chastity.  Words  have  a  more 
ready  admittance  to  the  heart  than  many  peoj^le  imagine, 
and  with  lovers  nothing  is  impossible.  You  were  highly  to 
blame  first  to  listen,  and  afterwards  to  covenant:  but  as  I 
know  the  purity  of  your  intention,  and  to  free  you  from 
your  engagement,  I  wall  grant  what  nobody  else  would  do 
in  such  a  case.  For  fear  of  this  necromancer,  who,  by  An- 
saldo's  instigation,  may  do  us  some  mischief  if  you  disap- 
point him,  I  consent  that  you  go  to  Ansaldo,  and  if  you  can 
by  any  means  get  quit  of  that  tie  with  safety  to  your  honour, 
that  you  endeavour  to  do  it,  otherwise  that  you  comply,  in 
deed,  though  your  will  be  chaste  and  pure. ' '  She  w^ept  and 
showed  great  reluctance,  but  he  insisted  upon  it.  So,  early 
in  the  morning,  Avithout  any  great  care  to  make  herself  fine, 
she  went  with  her  woman  and  two  men-servants  to  Ansaldo 's 
house,  who,  hearing  the  lady  w^as  there,  arose  Avith  great 
surprise,  and  called  the  Avise  man,  saying  to  him,  ''You  shall 
noAv  see  the  effect  of  your  skill."  So  he  Avent  to  meet  her, 
and  shoAved  her  into  a  handsome  room,  Avhere  there  Avas  a 
great  fire,  and  sitting  doAvn  together,  he  said,  "Madam,  I 
beg,  if  the  long  regard  I  have  had  for  you  merit  any  reAvard, 
that  you  avouIcI  please  to  tell  me  Avhy  you  come  here  at  this 
time,  and  Avith  this  company."  She  blushed,  and  replied, 
Avith  tears,  ''Sir,  it  is  neither  love,  nor  yet  regard  to  my 
promise,  but  merely  my  husband's  order,  Avho,  shoAving 
more  respect  to  the  labours  of  your  inordinate  love  than  his 
honour  and  mine,  has  forced  me  to  come  hither ;  therefore, 
as  it  is  commanded,  I  submit  to  your  pleasure. ' '  If  Ansaldo 
Avas  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  lady,  he  Avas  noAV  much 
more  so  at  hearing  her  talk;  and,  being  moved  Avith  Gil- 
berto's  generosity,  his  love  AA'as  changed  into  compassion, 
and  he  said, ' '  Madam,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  take 
away  the  honour  of  a  person  who  has  showed  such  pity  for 
my  loA^e :  therefore,  you  are  as  safe  Avith  me  as  if  you  Avere 
my  sister,  and  Avhen  it  seems  good  to  you,  you  may  depart, 
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upon  condition  that  you  tender  your  husband,  in  my  name, 
those  thanks  which  you  think  are  due  to  his  great  generosity, 
requesting  him,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  esteem  me  always 
as  his  brother  and  faithful  servant."  The  lady,  overjoyed 
with  this,  replied,  "All  the  Avorld,  sir,  could  never  makeme 
believe,  when  I  consider  your  character,  that  anything  could 
have  happened  on  my  coming  hither,  otherwise  than  now  it 
has  done;  for  which  I  shall  always  be  obliged  to  you."  So 
she  took  her  leave,  and  returned  to  her  husband,  when,  re- 
lating what  had  happened,  it  proved  the  occasion  of  a  strict 
friendship  ever  after  l)etween  him  and  Ansaldo.  The  necro- 
mancer now  being  about  to  receive  his  reward,  and  having 
observed  Gilberto's  generosity  to  Ansaldo,  and  that  of  An- 
saldo to  the  lady,  said,  "As  Gilberto  has  been  so  liberal  of 
his  honour,  and  you  of  your  love,  you  shall  give  me  leave  to 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  my  pay :  knowing  it  then  to  be 
worthily  employed,  I  design  it  shall  be  yours."  Ansaldo  was 
ashamed,  and  pressed  him  to  take  all  or  part,  but  in  vain. 
And  after  the  third  day  was  passed  that  the  necromancer 
had  taken  away  his  garden,  and  was  willing  to  depart,  he 
thankfully  dismissed  him,  having  extinguished  his  inordi- 
nate desires  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  honour.  What  say 
you  now,  ladies  ?  Shall  we  prefer  the  dead  lady  and  the  love 
of  Gentil,  grown  cold,  as  destitute  of  all  hope,  to  the  liber- 
ality of  Ansaldo,  who  loved  more  than  ever,  and  who  was 
fired  mth  the  greater  expectation,  since  the  prey  so  long 
pursued  was  then  in  his  power!  It  is  mere  folly  to  suppose 
that  generosity  can  ever  be  compared  to  this. 

— From  The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio. 
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b.  Bandello 

Second  only  to  Boccaccio  stands  Matteo  Bandello,  the 
date  of  Avhose  birth  is  uncertain  but  was  approximately 
1480.  He  was  just  a  boy  when  Columbus  made  his  wonder- 
ful discovery,  destined  to  change  the  entire  course  of  events 
in  Italy  and  send  into  other  channels  the  trade  which  had 
made  certain  of  its  cities  wealthy. 

Bandello  took  orders  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  a  somewhat  irregular  ecclesiastic.  After  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Milan.  Isabella 
d'Este  gave  him  sanctuary  at  Mantua  for  awhile  but  this 
locality  suffered  grievously  from  the  invaders,  and  Bandello 
went  to  France,  where  Henri  II  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Agen.  Be  it  said  that  he  merely  accepted  the  revenues  of 
this  office  and  made  no  attempt  to  perform  its  duties. 

The  Novelle  was  published  in  1554,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  realistic  and  picturing  contemporary  life.  Garnett 
says  of  them:  "Though  frequently  licentious,  his  stories 
indicate  a  considerable  advance  upon  his  forerunners  in  the 
power  of  depicting  character  and  in  seriousness  of  tone. 
He  prefers  historical  narration  to  invention  and  usually 
bases  his  tales  upon  some  actual  occurrence,  often  revolting 
for  its  cruelty  or  indecency."^ 

The  Silent  Lover 

The  Argument 

Whose  youth  and  years  of  folly  have  made  an  experience  of  the 
disposition  of  love,  and  such  as  he  infecteth  ivith  his  frantic 
poison;  trying  in  like  sort  the  difference  between  the  vanities  of 
the  world  and  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things,  or  other 
virtues  of  divine  operation  upon  earth,  opening  as  it  were  to 
all  degrees  of  mortality  an  entry  or  way  to  come  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  everlasting  Paradise  above — to  such,  I  say, 
may  I  boldly  appeal  for  confirmation  of  the  ancient  opinion 
grounded  in  the  stomachs  of  men  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
beauty  and  flattering  behaviour  of  a  woman  is  the  true  and 
natural  adamant;  seeing  that  thai  stone  (by  a  certain  virtue 
attractive,  and  special  gift  of  nature)  hath  not  such  power  to 
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force  and  draw  the  heamj  iron  into  it,  as  the  secret  mystery, 
hidden  in  the  eyes  and  face  of  a  ivoman,  are  of  authority  to 
summon  and  steal  the  affections  and  hearts  of  men;  which  hath 
wrought  a  resolution  or  thing  of  most  certainty  amongst  a 
number  of  men  nowadays,  that  such  charms  and  serpentine 
allurements  were  sent  amongst  us  from  above,  as  well  to  tor- 
ment our  pleasure,  as  also  in  some  sort  to  give  ease  to  the 
affliction  of  such  as  are  unhappily  contributors  to  that  poisoned 
participation. 
Wherein,  as  we  have  long  marvelled  why  Paris  forsook  the  delights 
of  Troy  to  become  the  thrall  of  Helen  in  Greece,  what  moved 
one  Hercules  to  ahandoti  his  heavy  mace  and  club  of  conquest 
to  depend  wholly  upon  the  commandment  of  his  woman  friend, 
or  hoiv  Solomon  abused  the  gift  of  his  wisdom  to  commit  folly 
with  her  who  only  governed  him  that  guided  the  whole  mon- 
archy; so,  behold!  I  have  here  to  increase  your  wonder  with 
a  true  portrait  or  picture  of  a  more  force  in  a  ivoman,  and 
folly  in  a  man,  who,  without  any  use  of  former,  or  hope  of 
future  favour,  saving  to  fulfill  the  appetite  of  his  foolish  mis- 
tress, abandoned  the  iise  and  benefit  of  his  speech  for  three 
years,  putting  on  by  that  means  the  shape  of  brutality;  between 
whom  and  the  creatures  of  understanding,  the  philosophers  con- 
clude an  only  difference  of  the  use  of  reason  and  speech.  A 
case,  sure,  no  less  notorious  for  the  rariety  that  way  than  declar- 
ing a  singular  force  of  nature  in  the  subject  upon  whom  she  seems 
to  bestow  such  pre-eminence  above  all  other  mysteries  upon 
earth.  Whereof  may  serve  for  sufficient  proof  the  effeminate 
alteration  in  Hercules,  the  decrease  of  strength  in  Samson,  the 
loss  of  wisdom  and  understanding  in*  Solomon,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  gentleman  whose  discourse  followeth. 


Amongst  the  limitrophal*  towns  confining  the  borders 
of  Piedmont,  no  man  doubts,  I  think,  that  the  city  of  Turin, 
being  the  only  lantern  to  give  light  to  all  the  provinces  there- 
about for  civil  orders  and  integrity  of  conversation,  is  not, 
also,  a  chief  rampire  and  sure  bulwark  to  her  own  country 
against  the  incursion  of  enemies.  Neither  is  it  of  less  estima- 
tion for  the  natural  situation  of  the  place,  than  beautified 
greatly  by  the  industrious  endeavour  of  man,  adding  as  it 
seems  a  more  decoration,  of  late,  to  that  to^m  than  either 
nature  or  the  slender  device  of  men  in  times  passed  could 
imagine. 
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Somewhat  without  the  suburbs  of  this  rich  and  populous 
city  is  planted,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  a  little  village  called 
Moncalieri,  worthy  every  way  to  be  joined  in  neighbourhood 
to  so  great  a  city,  being  environed  on  the  one  side  with  the 
fragrant  air  of  the  fertile  fields,  all  bedewed  with  the  sundry 
sw^eet  smells  of  the  incense  of  Aurora,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  the  lofty  hills,  breathing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zephyr 
the  air  of  health,  to  refresh  in  time  of  need  the  drowsy  ten- 
ants of  the  valley ;  which  (amongst  other  happy  influences  of 
the  heavens)  seemed  also  to  have  a  special  favour  of  the 
gods  to  bring  forth  and  nourish  the  most  fair,  virtuous, 
courteous  ladies  that  could  be  found  in  any  one  corner  of 
Europe, 

Amongst  whom,  nothwithstanding,  there  was  not  long 
since  a  young  widow  called  Zilia;  who,  declining  from  the 
disposition  of  the  climate  and  planet  of  her  nativity,  became 
so  haggard-like  and  inclined  to  cruelty,  that  she  seemed 
rather  to  take  her  beginning  among  the  deserts  and  craggy 
places  of  Savoy,  than  to  suck  the  breasts  of  the  delicate' 
nurses  in  the  pleasant  champaign,  refreshed  by  the  beautiful 
hand  of  Eridanus — sometime  called  the  father  of  rivers,  and 
now  termed  by  the  title  of  Po — whose  crystal  channels  and 
silver  streams  (dividing  themselves  into  divers  distilling 
brooks)  do  not  only  drive  men  into  admiration,  but  also  draw 
them  to  become  neighbours  to  a  liquor  of  such  delight.  This 
disdainful  v/idow  and  enemy  to  all  courtesy,  although  she 
had  as  yet  scarcely  entered  into  the  twenty-and-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  yet  she  persuaded  herself  hereafter  to  abandon 
utterly  the  society  of  man,  whether  it  were  by  marriage  or 
otherways,  avowdng  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  years  in 
singleness  of  life ;  a  resolution,  truly,  both  godly  and  com- 
mendable, if  the  ticklish  motions  of  the  frail  flesh  would  be 
content  to  obey  the  wholesome  exhortations  of  the  spirit. 

But  whereas  our  declining  bodies,  pampered  in  all  deli- 
cacy, together  with  the  unruly  appetites  raging  after  wilful 
desire,  do  seem  to  quarrel  with  our  chastity,  and  vanquish  all 
resistance,  the  counsel  of  the  apostle  is  to  be  followed ;  who 
wills  that  we  marry  in  Christ,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
soul,  and  common  slander  of  the  world.  She,  also,  after  she 
had  already  performed  the  due  debt  of  her  duty  to  the  dead 
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body  of  her  husband,  whom  she  accompanied  to  the  grave 
with  abundance  of  tears  and  other  funeral  dole,  sought  not 
(according  to  the  trade  of  young  widows,  nowadays,  left 
without  controlment)  to  abuse  the  benefit  of  her  liberty,  or 
dispose  the  time  of  her  widowhood  in  other  exercise  than 
in  augmentation  of  the  patrimony  left  to  her  little  son,  and 
enrich  herself  by  the  travail  of  her  own  hands.  "Wherein  she 
became  so  covetous  and  greedy  of  gain,  that,  cutting  off  her 
idle  train  of  loiterers  (haunting  commonly  the  houses  of 
great  men),  she  only  reserved  such  for  the  necessary  mem- 
bers of  her  household,  as,  with  the  sw^eat  of  her  brow,  re- 
fused not  the  toil  of  any  honest  travail. 

Neither  made  she  conscience  to  trade  up  the  delicate 
troupe  of  gentlewomen  attending  upon  her  in  the  affairs  of 
house-keeping  and  other  honest  exercises  of  the  hand;  to 
whom  she  was  always  a  companion  herself,  thinking  noth- 
ing so  well  done  as  that  which  passed  in  the  presence  of  her 
eye,  or  with  the  assistance  of  her  own  hand :  wiierein,  cer- 
tainly, her  virtue  was  no  less  meritorious  than  her  endeav- 
our commendable.  For  the  office  of  a  mother  or  mistress  of 
families  consists  not  only  in  keeping  her  servants  to  con- 
tinual travail,  or  taking  account  of  their  doings  and  day's 
labour ;  but,  stretching  further,  she  is  enjoined  (according  to 
the  advice  of  Solomon)  to  a  straiter  charge,  to  assist  the 
endeavours  of  her  people  with  the  help  and  diligence  of 
her  own  body;  seeing  her  advice  is  no  less  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  the  w^ork,  than  her  presence  and  help 
therein  a  special  incitation,  encouraging  the  servants  not 
to  desist  from  toil  till  their  task  be  performed,  and  that 
to  the  expectation  of  her  desire. 

Neither  ought  any  degree  be  dispensed  withal  from  hon- 
est exercise,  seeing  the  imitation  of  travail  is  derived  from 
our  Saviour  Christ,  who,  exposing  His  body  to  all  toil, 
grudged  not  to  undertake  those  painful  endeavours  which 
the  apostles  refused  to  endure;  leaving  an  example  to  all 
estates  to  imitate  honest  toil  (which,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle,  He  doubteth  not  to  term  a  singular  virtue),  promis- 
ing a  reward  of  perpetuity  with  a  continual  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham,  to  those  that  unfeignedly  do  follow  it.  But 
touching  those  delicate  and  wanton  housewives,  which  think 
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their  estimation  impaired,  if  they  but  put  their  noses  within 
the  air  of  painful  endeavours ;  they,  I  say,  being  hurtful  to  a 
whole  commonwealth,  ought  either  to  be  utterly  weeded  out 
of  the  company  of  the  good  sort,  or  else  traded  up  in  the 
schools  of  continual  travail,  until  the  fruits  of  the  same  do 
adorn  their  states  which  they  account  diminished  by  the 
exercise  of  that  most  honest  virtue. 

Wherein,  if  the  ancient  historians  and  fathers  of  knowl- 
edge, being  careful  to  provoke  the  youth  of  their  time  to 
the  follomng  of  virtue,  did  paint  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
good  housewife  in  the  person  of  one  Lucretia — whom  they 
have  neither  made  a  babbler  or  one  that  spends  her  time  in 
chatting  of  vain  things,  running  to  feasts  and  banquets, 
gazing  out  of  the  windows  upon  every  street-walker,  or 
masking  in  the  nights  with  covered  face,  Avithout  regard  of 
honesty  or  honour  of  the  house  whereof  she  came ;  but  have 
drawn  her  sitting  in  her  chamber  amongst  her  young  dam- 
sels using  the  spindle  and  exercise  of  the  needle — even,  so 
we  need  not,  methinks,  doubt  also  to  admit  as  a  familiar 
mirror  for  you  coy  gentlewomen  of  this  age,  our  young 
widow  Zilia;  who  dividing  the  day  into  hours,  and  hours 
into  minutes,  would  not  suffer  the  least  moment  of  time  to 
escape  without  some  exercise  of  commendation  or  proiit. 
Wherein  she  was  so  earnestly  given,  that  her  holidays,  or 
seasons  of  solemnity,  could  not  discharge  her  body  from 
labour,  or  make  her  be  seen  in  time  of  recreation,  either  in 
the  streets,  gardens,  or  other  convenient  places  of  resort, 
convenient  for  honest  assembly  to  recreate  their  weary 
bodies  and  refresh  their  spirits  dulled  with  travail. 

Which  virtue,  if  it  be  honoured,  for  the  rarity  in  our 
dames  nowadays,  yet  had  she  another  gift  of  no  less  com- 
mendation, which  she  seemed  not  to  attain  unto  without  the 
help  of  the  Egyptians'  theology;  who  resolving  upon  cer- 
tain honest  parts  which  ought  to  adorn  the  beauty  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  chaste  woman,  have  drawm  the  image  of  a  woman 
holding  a  key  afore  her  mouth,  and  her  feet  upon  a  wheel ; 
noting,  thereby,  that  an  honest  woman  hath  always  her  lips 
locked  and  her  tongue  tied,  to  the  end  she  utter  no  words 
of  vain  disposition,  nor  speak  not  but  in  time  and  jjlace  con- 
venient, and  her  feet  chained  to  a  wheel,  because  they 
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should  not  use  their  liberty  to  wander  as  vagabonds,  no! 
nor  stir  out  of  the  house,  unless  it  were  for  religion's  sake, 
to  visit  the  churches  or  places  of  prayer,  or  now  and  then 
to  render  duty  to  them  of  whom  we  took  our  being  and  came 
into  this  world. 

Wherein  this  widow,  exacting  upon  the  strait  points  of 
those  commendable  customs,  was  not  so  religious  as  super- 
stitious, or  rather  wholly  given  to  rigor;  for  she  used  her 
devotion  of  prayer  at  such  secret  times,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  see  her  when  she  went  to  hear  the  divine  service 
of  God;  and  whether  it  w^ere  that  she  thought  herself  so 
fair  that  all  men  were  unworthy  to  touch  the  precious  brink 
of  her  coral  mouth  with  a  chaste  kiss,  or  whether  the  re- 
nown of  her  rare  chastity  made  her  strange  in  condescend- 
ing to  that  which  was  tolerable  and  decent  enough  to  be 
admitted,  yet  was  she  such  a  niggard  of  her  courtesy,  that 
she  would  make  no  conscience  to  deny  to  kiss  any  gentle- 
man of  what  condition  soever  he  were;  an  ancient  civility 
used  of  long  time  amongst  all  estates,  and  continued  to  this 
day  as  a  behaviour  of  a  chief  kind  of  humanity  to  receive 
and  welcome  strangers,  coming  to  visit  them  for  good-will, 
with  a  chaste  kiss,  accompanied  with  a  countenance  of 
seemly  familiarity. 

But  now,  as  this  widow  had  laid  her  husband  in  his  long 
bed  of  rest,  there  to  remain  until  the  general  resurrection  of 
all  flesh,  the  dolorous  disposition  of  her  funeral  dole  retired 
into  oblivion,  and  she  wholly  given  to  tread  the  path  of 
painful  toil  (as  well  for  the  sustentation  of  herself  and  her 
charge,  as  increase  of  the  patrimony  left  to  her  little  son), 
it  chanced  that  a  gentleman  of  the  most  estimation  of  that 
country,  called  Monsieur  Philiberto  Virley,  whose  house 
was  next  neighbor  to  Moncalieri,  came  upon  a  holy-day  or 
great  feast  to  Moncalieri. 

And  being  in  the  church  there,  in  place  of  occupying  his 
mind  with  heavenly  cogitations,  or  recording  with  attentive 
ear  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  published  that  day  in  the 
pulpit  by  a  preacher  of  the  learned  sort,  he  bestowed  his 
devotion  in  beholding  the  glimmering  saints  in  the  bodj^ 
of  the  church :  amongst  whom  his  unfortunate  eyes  took  too 
large  a  view  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Zilia.  Who,  having 
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already  removed  the  veil  of  dolor,  and  because  it  was  very- 
hot,  and  that  she  would  give  herself  large  liberty  to  hear 
the  ghostly  father,  took  away  her  escarfion  and  other  im- 
plements incident  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  the 
effeminate  sort,  and  unl)ared  her  crystal  neck,  nothing  dif- 
fering from  the  complexion  of  her  face,  being  both  dipped 
in  the  Orient  dye  of  the  pure  alabaster,  tempered  with  cer- 
tain lifely  streams  of  red,  like  unto  the  incarnate  rose 
springing  upon  the  brim  of  the  pleasant  arbour  in  the  dew- 
ish  mornings  of  May. 

Which  pleasant  glance  and  unhappy  encounter  so  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  knight  at  the  first  sight,  that,  being  not 
able  to  withdraw  his  regards  from  the  view  of  so  fair  a 
saint,  he  was  driven  at  last  (in  making  the  inner  parts  of  his 
mind  a  table  whereupon  he  drew  the  curious  picture  of  her 
beauty)  to  admit  the  infection  of  that  pleasant  allurement 
into  the  bottom  of  his  heart :  wherein  being  once  harboured, 
it  began  (according  to  the  nature  of  a  deadly  poison)  to 
work  by  little  and  little,  until  the  distilling  juice,  dropping 
from  the  pernicious  humour  of  that  perilous  fountain,  had 
drowned  and  got  dominion  over  the  best  parts  within  this 
unfortunate  patient.  Who  even  now  felt  such  strange  alter- 
ation in  himself,  such  new  affections  quarrelling  with  his 
former  quiet,  and  all  his  body  possessed  of  so  unruly  a 
guest,  that,  being  at  the  end  of  his  wits  to  imagine  the 
cause,  was  no  less  able  to  withstand  the  ill  than  moderate 
the  fury  of  his  new  fever,  but  miserably  had  left  his  life 
in  gage,  if  Fortune  herself  had  not  become  the  physician  to 
his  disease:  whereof  you  shall  have  large  relation  in  the 
due  place  of  this  history. 

But  during  the  time  of  the  sermon,  and  all  the  matutinal 
prayer,  our  unhappy  Philiberto  wavered  in  contrariety  of 
thoughts,  reserving,  notwithstanding,  his  eyes  assuredly 
and  firmly  fixed  upon  her  who  makes  no  more  account  of 
them  that  regard  her  with  such  great  admiration,  than  they 
themselves  of  their  lives  and  liberty,  committing  rashly  two 
such  precious  jewels  between  the  merciless  hands  of  so  cruel 
a  woman;  of  whose  estate,  condition,  trade,  and  order  of 
living,  this  new-enamoured  Virley  (being  come  from  the 
church  to  his  lodging)  forgat  not  to  make  diligent  inquisi- 
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tion;  Avhich  (as  oil  to  light  his  match)  returned  unto  him  a 
general  report  of  her  honesty.  Wherein  being  confirmed 
by  the  mouth  of  every  man,  he  made  no  conscience  imme- 
diately to  proclaim  her  the  sovereign  lady  of  his  life  and  the 
only  disposer  of  his  secret  thoughts. 

And  yet,  amongst  the  sundry  commendations  given  to 
her  virtues,  he  was  made  to  understand,  by  secret  infor- 
mation of  some  dear  and  familiar  friends,  of  the  incivility 
with  certain  unseemly  points  of  unnatural  discourtesy 
reigning  in  her.  Which  albeit  suspended  his  resolution  for 
a  time,  occupying  his  doubtful  mind  with  variety  of  cogita- 
tions, yet,  seeing  his  destiny  had  already  enjoined  him  to 
be  a  thrall  to  her  beauty — for  the  which  he  had  already  put 
his  liberty  as  a  pawn  between  the  hands  of  him  who,  having 
once  gotten  the  hearts  of  men  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
durance,  will  not  release  their  imprisonment  nor  restore 
their  liberty  so  soon,  nor  when  they  wish  it — he  determined 
to  pursue  the  end  of  his  enterprise,  committing  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  and  the  success  of  his  en- 
deavour, to  the  good-will  of  love.  Who,  leading  him  through 
the  blind  vale  of  vain  hope,  and  tickling  him  by  certain 
arguments  or  likelihoods  of  goodspeed,  to  make  him  merry 
for  the  time  with  the  conceit  of  his  own  phantasy,  willed 
him  to  put  his  intent  upon  terms;  whereby,  and  with  the 
continuance  of  his  long  service,  he  seemed  to  assure  him  at 
last  to  wrest  the  good-will  of  the  widow  to  the  appetite  and 
expectation  of  his  desire. 

"Wlierein,  for  his  first  entrj^  into  the  labyrinth  of  miser- 
able toil,  he  committed  the  order  of  his  own  house  at  Vir- 
ley,  and  affairs  of  importance  to  the  direction  of  others,  and 
determined  his  abode  at  Moncalieri,  to  the  end  that,  if  in 
planting  his  battery,  nor  with  the  assistance  of  the  utter- 
most of  his  force,  he  could  make  no  reasonable  breach  into 
the  fort  which  he  meant  to  assail  (in  the  winning  whereof 
himself  was  most  in  danger  to  be  first  taken),  yet,  at  the 
least,  he  might  recreate  and  solace  himself  mth  the  contem- 
plation of  an  image  of  so  rare  and  excellent  beauty ;  the  re- 
membrance whereof,  seeming  rather  to  double  his  grief 
than  give  moderation  to  his  passion,  served  more  to  stir  up 
the  malice  of  that  poisoned  humor  of  love  than  to  repulse 
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the  fury  of  his  new  fever;  and  lastly,  preferring  absolute 
arguments  of  his  peremptory  destruction,  oifered  divers 
likelilioods  of  future  disquiet  for  the  latter  remainder  and 
residue  of  his  years  yet  to  come. 

And,  being  now  become  a  citizen  of  Moncalieri,  he  began 
to  haunt  the  chmxh  above  his  ordinary,  not  so  much,  per- 
adventure,  for  any  fervent  zeal  he  had  to  prayer  or  invo- 
cation to  God,  as  for  the  amorous  devotion  he  owed  to  his 
new  saint.  Whose  presence  albeit  he  could  not  enjoy  but  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  that  in  times  of  preaching  and 
public  service  of  the  Lord,  yet  did  he  refrain  to  make  the 
house  of  God  a  place  to  communicate  his  practice  of  love, 
persuading  himself  the  oifence  to  be  too  heinous  to  defile 
the  sacred  temples  and  holy  places  dedicated  to  the  Highest 
with  any  spot  of  villainy,  and  specially  with  attempts  of 
such  folly:  being  chiefly  forbidden  by  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour,  "Domus  mea,  domus  orationis  vocabitur. — My 
house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  and  not  a  den  for 
adulterers  or  thieves,  nor  place  to  practise  any  iniquity  or 
sin. ' ' 

Wherein,  albeit  the  zeal  of  religion  forbad  him  to  use 
conference  with  her  in  the  church,  yet  the  piercing- 
sting  of  affection  opening  him  another  means,  put  him  in 
remembrance  to  attend  duly  her  coming  out;  where,  with 
great  hmnility,  he  offered  his  service  oftentimes  in  being 
her  guide  to  her  lodging.  Wliich  as  he  forgat  not  to  perform 
with  all  the  courtesy  and  seemly  behavior  he  could  imagine, 
so,  notwithstanding  all  the  vehement  persuasions  he  could 
infer  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire,  yet  reaped  he 
thereby  no  more  contentment  nor  means  to  qualify  his  grief, 
than  she  took  pleasure  in  hearing  his  discourse  and  lo^^al 
offer  of  his  unfeigned  good-will.  For  she,  as  a  cruel  enemy 
to  courtesy,  feigning  not  to  understand  what  he  said,  re- 
plied to  all  his  allegations  of  love  with  some  conference  of 
housewifery  or  housekeeping.  Wherewith,  turning  the  cart 
against  the  horse,  he  became  no  less  amazed  at  her  over- 
thwart  reasons  than  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
tears  of  his  complaints.  Which  argued  not  only  cold  com- 
fort in  the  suit  of  the  wooer,  but  also  imminent  occasion  of 
his  own  destruction,  if,  by  the  assistance  of  some  other 
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means,  he  avoided  not  with  expedition  the  sundry  ills  that 
threatened  to  thunder  upon  him. 

Wherefore,  devising  certain  banquets  and  gossip-meet- 
ings at  his  lodging  of  divers  of  the  burgess-wives  of  that 
to^^^l,  he  entered  thereby  into  the  good  opinion  of  certain 
dames  that  were  no  less  familiar  with  the  rigorous  Zilia. 
Amongst  Avhom  he  chose  out  one  whose  bosom  he  thought 
to  make  the  register  of  his  secret,  with  intent  to  impart  with 
her  both  the  cause  of  his  dolour,  and  the  means  to  mitigate 
the  same  in  bewraying  his  grief  to  her  that  was  the  fountain 
and  occasion  of  his  present  passion.  To  her  then,  being  his 
next  neighbour,  no  less  subtle  of  her  own  inclination  than 
well  experienced  in  such  affairs  (neither  ignorant  what  dish 
they  feed  upon  that  sit  at  the  table  of  love,  nor  what  bitter 
taste  those  broths  commonly  have  which  Cupid  breweth  for 
his  guests),  he  addresseth  himself,  conjuring  her,  in  the 
first  place  of  his  preamble,  to  make  counsel  of  the  cause 
of  his  complaint. 

Wherewith  entering  into  the  discourse  of  his  love,  he 
conceals  nothwithstanding  the  name  of  his  lady,  until  he 
heard  the  answer  of  his  neighbour,  who,  perceiving  already 
the  mark  which  he  shot  at,  offered  him  frankly  her  help  to 
the  uttermost  of  her  power.  Whereof  she  gave  him  assur- 
ance by  promises  of  large  scope,  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  honesty  which  she  had  noted  in  him  hitherunto,  she 
would  not  fail  to  bestow  her  endeavour  everyway  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  desire.  "A^'lierein,  sir,"  saith  she, 
"although  ni}^  offer  seem  more  liberal  on  your  behalf  than 
your  meaning  plain  unto  me,  yet  I  hope  you  will  conster 
my  words  to  an  honest  end,  and  not  abuse  the  readiness  of 
my  inclination  to  do  you  good  in  any  travail  of  reasonable 
consequence,  wherein  it  shall  please  you  to  employ  me." 

To  whom  this  careful  knight,  after  he  had  given  her  the 
choice  of  a  thousand  thanlvs,  and  persuaded  her  eftsoons  to 
a  secretness  touching  his  practice  (fearing  yet  to  disclose 
the  name  of  his  mistress),  raved  at  her  in  this  dark 
manner : 

*'My  case,  alas !"  saith  he,  "differeth  not  much  from  the 
condition  of  the  politic  captain,  who,  going  about  to  give 
the  assault  to  a  fortress  or  place  of  defence,  being  careful 
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to  keep  his  soldiers  from  slaughter  or  the  butcher's  bowl, 
planteth  his  ordinance  and  battery  in  the  face  of  the  fort, 
to  the  end  that  the  place,  being  made  assaultable  by  the  help 
of  the  cannon,  the  soldiers  may  more  safely  give  charge 
upon  the  walls,  and  perform  the  expectation  of  their  cap- 
tain ;  even  so  for  my  part  having  drawn  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  end  in  the  long  siege  of  a  fort,  no  less  strong  than  the 
stony  rock,  whose  hardness,  resisting  the  force  of  all  shot, 
makes,  also,  like  account  of  the  valiant  courage  of  my  sol- 
diers (whereof  I  have  already  lost  the  greatest  nmnber  in 
divers  skirmishes  given  me  by  my  pleasant  enemy),  am 
driven  in  the  end  to  flee  unto  you  for  help  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  war;  to  the  end  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
your  counsel  and  travail,  I  may  be  able  to  make  an  ap- 
proach, and  enter  the  place  which  hitherunto  hath  repulsed 
all  my  assaults." 

But  she,  not  able  to  conster  the  mystery  of  his  compari- 
son, desired  him  to  commit  the  meaning  of  his  riddle  to 
terms  of  plainer  understanding,  "For,  saith  she  (some- 
what smiling),  "I  was  never  nourished  amongst  the  oracles 
of  dream-readers  of  ancient  time,  nor  tasted  of  the  cun- 
ning of  Oedipus,  neither  have  I  much  been  traded  in  the 
exercise  of  war,  or  acquainted  Avith  the  use  of  arms,  a  thing 
improper  and  far  unseemly  for  our  sex." 

To  whom  he  replied,  in  few  words,  that  the  labyrinth 
of  that  war  which  he  meant  was  no  less  natural  than  com- 
mon. "Neither  doubt  I,"  saith  he,  "but  sometime  in  your 
life  you  have  proved  what  trains  may  be  used  to  entrap  the 
enemy,  with  w^hat  canvasados  the  trench  may  be  suddenly 
invaded,  what  secret  ambushes  may  be  laid  to  vanquish 
force  by  policy,  and  what  means  are  to  be  used  everyway, 
as  well  by  the  assailant  as  defendant." 

AVhereunto  she  answered  with  a  semblable  similitude 
derived  of  the  like  occasion,  chiefly  to  encourage  the  faint 
soldier  to  continue  his  neAv  war ;  saying  that,  as  far  as  she 
could  discern,  there  lacked  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  the 
field.  ' '  Seeing, ' '  saith  she,  with  a  familiar  show  of  pleasant 
cheer,  "we  are  already  in  point  to  enter  the  combat,  and 
albeit  all  your  policy  in  devising  bulwarks,  square  and 
round  mounds  of  great  height  and  well  rampired,  are  not 
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able  to  batter  the  place;  and  the  subtle  mines  under  the 
earth  and  other  martial  engines  lack  force  against  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  nor  in  no  sort  do  favour  your  enter- 
prise; nor  your  trenches  artificially  made,  pricked  full  of 
perilous  flankers,  are  able  to  amaze  the  captain  of  the  fort ; 
no !  nor  the  sundry  terrible  assaults  given  by  your  desper- 
ate soldiers  wall  procure  either  parley  or  composition; 
yet,"  saith  the  merry  dame,  ''let  us  not  reward  our  long 
war  a  short  shame,  nor  sell  the  glory  of  so  great  a  victory 
for  so  vile  a  price  as  faintness  of  courage,  but  let  us  eftsoon 
renew  the  conflict  with  fresh  supplies,  and  send  to  summon 
the  fort  b}^  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  whose  message,  I 
warrant  you,  the  captain  will  not  deny. 

"Albeit,  because  in  plainly  understanding  your  intent  I 
may  frankly  employ  my  endeavour,  I  pray  you  dismiss  these 
dark  apothegms  of  war  and  open  your  meaning  simply: 
for  I  grieve  on  your  behalf,  to  see  you  converted  into  such 
alteration,  which  makes  you  seem  utterly  to  degenerate 
from  your  ancient  modesty  and  wisdom."  "Whereof  he 
desired  her  not  to  marvel,  seeing  that,  according  to  the 
deposition  of  the  accident,  the  condition  and  state  of  men 
do  commonly  change  and  alter. 

"For  I  am  become,"  saith  he,  "subject  and  bound  to 
one  that  hath  made  me  in  none  other  taking  than  those 
unhappy  wretches  that  he  tormented  with  devils;  who,  as 
they  can  neither  say  nor  do  anything  but  by  the  permission 
of  the  sprite  that  possesseth  them,  even  so  this  cursed  en- 
chanter love  hath  got  such  power  over  all  parts  in  me,  that 
he  alone  conmiands  me  by  power  and  authority,  and  I  obey 
by  awe  and  fear.  He  enjoins  me  penance  at  his  pleasure, 
and  I  endure  the  pain  and  dare  not  complain.  He,  alas ! 
promised  me  contentment,  and  now  payeth  me  with  double 
annoy.  He  offered  to  assist  me,  and  leaves  me  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  distress.  Yea !  in  place  where  I  ought  to  use 
arguments  of  most  audacity,  it  is  there  that  he  deprives 
me  of  all  courage  and  leaves  me  wdthout  countenance.  And 
being  alone,  God  knoweth  how  valiantly  I  invade  the  place 
which  I  dare  scarcely  behold  with  open  eye  when  mine 
enemy  is  in  presence.    Is  it  not  pity,  alas !  to  see  one  man 
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distressed  with  so  many  diversities,  at  one  instant,  pro- 
ceeding only  of  the  raging  appetite  of  one  simple  affection  1 

"Neither  would  I  grudge  at  the  heavy  burden  of  these 
passions,  nor  stick  to  endure  a  thousand  more  evils,  if  either 
sufferance  Avould  make  my  service  acceptable,  or  time  pur- 
chase the  merit  of  my  martyrdom.  But  whereas  there  ap- 
pears nothing  but  uncertainty,  with  arguments  everyway 
of  evil  success,  and  I  in  the  meantime  (according  to  the 
chameleon  living  with  the  breath  of  the  air)  do  feed  upon 
the  offer  of  vain  imaginations,  w^hat  is  there  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  danger  of  despair;  saving  that  the  unfortunate 
sort  are  content  to  impart  toward  the  moderation  of  my 
grief  some  of  their  solace;  Avhich  is  to  feed  for  the  time 
upon  the  pleasant  conceit  of  phantasy  and  flickering  offers 
of  vain  hope,  attending  that  some  good  God  will  lay  in  my 
lap  the  assistance  of  a  loyal  friend,  that  will  either  shut  the 
gates  of  this  hell  against  me,  or  at  least  procure  the  speedy 
dispence  of  my  torment,  by  closing  my  eyes  from  the  light 
of  this  Avorld?  Which  I  wish  with  no  less  fervent  affection, 
than  the  sick  men  desireth  wdth  importunity  to  be  dis- 
patched of  his  pain." 

Which  he  accompanied  with  such  a  dolorous  peal  of 
sighs,  that  his  stomach  and  heart,  being  ready  to  take  their 
leave  of  the  breath  of  life,  seemed  to  pant  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows blowing  the  furnace  of  some  fiery  forge.  Neither  forgat 
his  eyes  to  set  open  the  windows  of  their  conduits,  and  gush 
out  a  whole  river  of  tears;  which,  being  drained  from  the 
bottom  of  his  belly,  ascended  to  the  uppermost  parts  to  find 
out  their  natural  issue,  to  the  end  that,  with  the  retire  of 
these  draining  humours,  his  life  might  also  vanish,  as  in  a 
slumber  or  quiet  qualm.  Which  moved  such  a  pity  in  his 
neiglibour  on  the  behalf  of  his  dolour,  that  she  was  forced  to 
keep  him  company  vnih.  semblable  kindness,  offering  eft- 
soons  her  help  under  these  terms: 

"Albeit,"  saith  she,  '''the  regard  of  mine  honesty,  with 
the  estimation  of  the  place  which  I  hold  without  blushing 
amongst  the  troupes  of  honour  and  dames  of  great  calling  in 
this  city,  do  forbid  me  the  enterprise  of  anything  that  mine 
honour  cannot  brook,  yet  the  sorrowful  summons  of  your 
last  complaint,  tempered  with  so  many  tunes  o^  Joleful  note 
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hath  filled  me  so  full  of  compassion  on  your  behalf,  that  I 
will  not  doubt  to  lay  my  conscience  to  gage  for  the  redress 
of  your  present  affliction.  Wherein,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
charge  of  my  commission,  telling  me  what  it  is  that  I  shall 
do  for  you,  you  shall  see  my  endeavour  shall  be  no  less 
frankly  employed  for  you  than  I  know,  by  the  view  of  mine 
own  eyes,  that  your  passion  is  simple  and  without  all  dis- 
simulation. Only  there  rests  that  I  know  what  she  is  to 
whom  you  have  avow^ed  so  large  a  devotion.  For  I  promise 
you  to  salute  her  so  amply  wdth  the  report  of  your  loyalty 
and  service,  which  I  know  you  owe  to  her  that  is  mistress 
of  your  heart,  that  unless  her  mouth  be  utterly  out  of  taste, 
and  the  appetite  of  courtesy  clean  taken  from  her,  she  shall 
not  refuse  the  offer  of  your  good-wdll,  which  I  think  is  with- 
out a  second  in  any  place  of  the  world. 

''And  truly,  albeit  diverse  women,  nowadays,  have  good 
cause  to  inveigh  by  complaints  against  the  disloyalty  of 
men,  yet  this  lady,  whom  you  seem  to  honour  so  much,  hath 
neither  cause  to  mislike  her  choice,  nor  reason  to  refuse  the 
consent  and  offer  of  your  service.  AYhereof  as  the  earth 
seems  a  very  niggard  to  bring  forth  and  nourish  so  few  of 
your  disposition;  so  it  cannot  be  chosen  but  pure  loyalty, 
for  lack  of  harbour  within  the  hearts  of  most  men,  must 
retire  and  seek  her  a  new  habitation  within  the  delicate 
entrails  of  us  women;  who  embracing  no  less  that  virtue 
with  dear  affection,  than  desirous  to  expose  unfeigned 
fruits  of  the  same,  are  accounted  to  be  clad  in  the  habit  of 
cruelty,  if  we  seem  to  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  expulse 
the  assault  of  that  frivolous  and  fleshly  crew  of  vain  lovers ; 
who,  proffering  their  service  under  a  mask  of  feigning  tears 
and  sighs  of  double  deceit,  with  other  courtlike  importuni- 
ties, do  bend  the  policy  of  all  their  practices  to  none  other 
end  than  to  abuse  the  favour  which  they  find  at  their  hands, 
that  unhappily  commit  their  honour  to  the  keeping  of  those 
sycophants  and  common  enemies  to  the  renoA\ni  of  all 
ladies." 

"Ah,  good  madam,"  saith  he,  ''although  my  little  able- 
ness  denies  me  sufficient  means  to  measure  the  reward  of 
your  frank  offer  according  to  the  merit  of  your  great  cour- 
tesy, yet,  behold  here  a  soldier  and  gentleman,  bound  to  be 
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no  less  prodigal  of  his  life  and  spend  the  dearest  drop  of  his 
blood  in  your  service,  than  you  seem  liberal  of  your  esiima- 
tion  for  the  appeasing  of  his  grief !  And  seeing  your  prom- 
ise is  so  far  past  by  words  of  confirmation  to  do  your  best 
for  me,  as  the  same  imports  an  assured  hope  of  speedy  help 
to  come  by  our  means,  the  chiefest  thing  that  I  commit  to 
your  friendship  is  to  deliver  a  letter  from  me  to  Madam 
Zilia ;  whose  beauty  hath  already  made  such  a  breach  into 
my  heart,  and  brewed  the  broth  of  the  torment  which  you 
see  I  suffer,  that  unless  I  be  speedily  relieved,  I  do  not  see 
but  that  the  three  fates,  Aveary  with  drawing  forth  thp 
spindle  of  my  life,  Avill  immediately  cut  asunder  the  twist, 
which  hangs  only  by  the  hope  of  your  succour,  in  purchas- 
ing me  favour  with  her  that  hath  made  me  captive  in  the 
prison  of  her  commandment." 

Wherewith  the  faithful  burgess,  being  very  sorry  that  so 
honest  a  gentleman  had  sown  the  seeds  of  his  good-will  in 
the  soil  of  so  bad  increase,  bringing  forth  but  fruits  of 
cruelty,  assayed  to  take  the  worm  out  of  his  nose,  in  using 
persuasions  to  remove  his  phantasy.  But  he  that  was  al- 
ready resolved  in  his  mishap,  detested  all  counsel,  and  shut 
his  ears  from  the  wholesome  advice  of  the  wise  matron; 
who,  doubting  that  he  would  conster  her  words  contrary  to 
her  meaning,  in  thinking  that  she  inferred  exhortations  to 
purchase  a  release  of  her  promise,  willed  him  to  write  his 
letter,  and  she  would  not  only  deliver  it,  but  also  bring  him 
a  report  of  that  which  should  be  sent  him  for  answer. 
''Whereby,"  saith  she,  "you  shall  see  the  little  gain  and 
less  ease  that  vdW  follow  the  merit  of  your  painful  travail, 
employed  in  the  service  of  so  unthankful  a  woman;  with 
whom,  seeing  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  her  disposi- 
tion no  stranger  to  me,  I  mean  not  to  practise  in  any  other 
sort  than  to  discharge  the  part  of  a  messenger  in  deliver- 
ing your  letter :  which  if  you  have  not  already  made,  I  shall 
attend  your  leisure,  to  the  end  to  perform  my  promise." 

Wherewith  he  thanked  her  as  appertained,  and  being 
alone  in  his  chamber  summoned  all  his  wits  together  to 
devise  his  letter,  which  seemed  to  be  written  in  these  or  like 
terms : 

"If  my  disease,  good  madam,  were  derived  either  of  the 
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shaking  or  burning  fever,  catarrhs,  apoplexies,  or  any  other 
hurtful  influence  incident  commonly  to  annoy  the  parts  of 
man's  body,  I  would  resort  to  the  counsel  of  physic,  and 
use  the  discipline  of  wholesome  diet ;  but  where  mj^  present 
passion  proceeds  only  of  the  fervent  affection  I  bear  you, 
the  extremity  of  the  same  denies  also  to  be  cured  by  any 
other  remedy  than  the  hapjjy  encounter  of  that  which  is  the 
original  cause  of  grief.  Wherein,  albeit  I  half  assure  my- 
self rather  to  receive  speedy  ease  and  end  of  my  torment 
by  the  fatal  doom  of  death,  than  abridgment  of  my  dolours, 
or  consolation  in  my  distress  b}^  any  endeavour  or  affection 
reciprocal  of  you,  yet  am  I  so  linked  in  the  labyrinth  of  love, 
that  I  am  denied  everyway  to  take  truce  with  my  unruly 
desire,  and  less  able  of  myself  to  revoke  the  vow  of  my  un- 
feigned devotion  to  your  rare  and  heavenly  beauty;  in 
whom  consists  the  proper  cataplasm  of  my  disease. 

''Alas!  under  what  crabbed  constellation  was  I  con- 
ceived, or  what  cruel  destiny  directs  the  course  of  my  years ; 
seeing  that,  in  the  glory  of  my  youth  and  prime  time  of 
mine  age,  I  am  at  one  instant  threatened  of  the  heavens, 
made  subject  to  the  malice  of  love,  and  ready  to  incur  the 
perilous  danger  of  despair,  for  want  of  hope  to  draw  forth 
the  length  of  my  days  to  the  uttermost  date  of  my  life? 
Which  I  think  was  formed  first  by  nature,  and  continued 
hitherunto  by  consent  of  the  gods,  to  spend  the  future 
remainder  of  my  time  only  in  the  service  of  you,  good 
madam ;  to  whom  herewith,  as  the  first-fruits  of  my  hmuble 
and  dear  zeal  toAvards  you,  I  make  a  present  of  my  poor 
afflicted  heart ;  which,  as  it  is  sustained  by  the  only  view  and 
remembrance  of  your  beauty  and  virtue,  so,  being  denied 
harbour  at  your  hands,  his  next  and  last  refuge  is  to  expect 
consolation  in  death;  which  hithermito  I  have  refused  and 
for  the  present  do  shun,  not  for  any  horror  or  fear  I  con- 
ceive of  his  malice,  but  only  to  prolong  yet  the  course  of  my 
life,  to  the  end  that,  as  my  mind  hath  already  vowed  to 
serve  you,  so  my  body,  as  a  necessary  instrument,  may  be 
wholly  employed  to  the  execution  of  your  commandments. 

"But  if  the  dedication  of  mine  offer  shall  receive  an 
unthankful  repulse,  or  the  merit  of  my  affectioned  ser^dce 
sent  back  with  a  payment  of  cruelty — a  vice  not  like  to 
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inhabit  where  nature  and  the  gods  have  disposed  so  plenti- 
fully all  their  gifts  of  grace,  nor  incident  commonly  to 
creatures  of  so  virtuous  nurture  and  good  bringing  up — 
you  shall  see  me  immediately  suffer  that  Avhich  I  have  not 
deserved,  and  you  I  know  A^^ll  be  sorry  for  the  thing  which 
you  cannot  amend.  Wherefore,  seeing  you  have  the  choice, 
both  to  prolong  my  life  with  double  joy  and  abridge  my 
days  by  undeserved  dolour,  embrace  the  works  of  compas- 
sion, the  chief  branches  of  virtue,  and  refuse  the  surname 
of  cruelty.  Wherein  I  prefer  eftsoons  this  last  importunity, 
to  the  end  that,  if  my  request  be  barred  to  enter  the  gates 
of  pity  with  you,  you  may  at  least  give  death  his  despatch ; 
who  attends  upon  the  report  of  your  answer,  to  execute 
his  charge  upon  him  who  wisheth  you  that  which  you  hate, 
and  sends  you  that  which  he  loves. — Yours,  more  than  his 
own, 

P.  Virley." 

This  letter,  sealed  and  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  he 
delivered,  not  without  abundance  of  tears,  to  his  neighbour ; 
who,  promising  him  once  again  to  bring  him  answer  afore 
she  slept,  w^ent  her  way,  leaving  the  languishing  knight 
building  castles  in  the  air,  with  a  thousand  hammers  in  his 
head,  and,  tickling  himself  to  make  himself  laugh,  seemed 
sometime  to  bathe  his  sorrows  in  the  joy  and  contentment 
which  vain  hope  offered  him  by  visions  in  his  flattering 
conceit.  But  Avhen  the  loathsome  image  of  the  cruel  incivil- 
ity of  Zilia  presented  herself  in  his  mind,  his  pleasure 
retired  into  dole,  with  as  many  arguments  of  present  death 
as  erst  he  imagined  liklihoods  of  contentment  and  joy, 
seeming  to  have  in  his  eye  the  angry  and  frowning  looks 
wherewith  his  mistress  received  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
senger. 

Who,  arrived  now  at  the  palace  of  Zilia,  met  her  coming 
out  of  a  garden  on  the  back  side  of  her  house,  Avhere,  having 
saluted  each  other  vdth  equal  show  of  courtesy,  the  lady 
messenger,  thinking  to  prefer  certain  excuses,  as  well  to 
avoid  imputation  wiiich  might  be  objected  against  her 
unseemly  execution  of  so  bad  an  embassage,  as  also  to  infer 
persuasions  on  the  behalf  of  him  by  whom  she  was  sent,  w^as 
prevented  by  the  widow;  who  told  her  that  she  marvelled 
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to  see  her  there  at  that  hour,  considering  her  former  con- 
versation, which  hath  always  argued  her  to  be  so  friendly  to 
virtue  and  enemy  to  exercise  of  idleness,  that  she  would 
not  let  slip  one  minute  of  time  without  it  were  fruitfully  em- 
ployed. Whereunto  the  burgess  replied  with  thanks  for  the 
good  opinion  she  seemed  to  have  of  her  and  her  doings,  with 
desire  to  persevere  therein  till  just  occasion  deserved  the 
contrary. 

''And  touching  my  being  here  at  this  hour,"  saith  she, 
*' which  you  seem  to  term  an  idle  vacation,  if  my  message 
might  be  heard,  and  considered  with  no  less  indifference  of 
you  than  the  cause  of  my  coming  imports  great  and  un- 
feigned necessity,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  convert  that  con- 
ceit into  an  opinion  of  virtuous  inclination  in  me.  For  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  time  employed  in  works  of  pity,  and 
relieving  the  afflicted  and  dolorous  company  distressed  with 
dole,  is  as  well  spent  and  no  less  meritorious  afore  God, 
than  those  moments  and  seasons  joined  to  the  continual 
yoke  of  extreme  labour  and  toil  of  the  hands.  Whereof  I 
would  present  you  a  particular  discourse,  if  the  report  of 
my  embassage  would  not  be  hurtful  to  the  league  of  amity 
long  ago  practised  between  us." 

Whereunto  the  curious  widow  (having  already  kindled 
in  her  heart  the  coals  of  disdain)  answered,  with  a  coun- 
tenance derived  of  the  angry  disposition  of  her  melancholic 
mind,  that,  touching  the  report,  she  should  be  as  weary  with 
hearing  the  circumstance  as  unwilling  to  consider  of  the 
case.  ''And  albeit,"  saith  she,  "I  know  not  the  intent  of 
your  words,  and  much  less  the  cause  of  your  coming,  yet 
the  calendar  of  my  mind  prognosticates  the  effect  of  vour 
embassage  to  import  requests  of  other  consequence  than 
mine  honour  will  be  able  to  brook.  AVherefore,  I  pray  you 
let  me  be  deceived  in  mine  expectation,  and  you  so  curious 
to  keep  the  league  of  our  ancient  friendship,  that  the  breath 
of  your  own  mouth  do  not  dissolve  that  which  erst  seemed 
indissoluble,  nor  you  become  the  messenger  of  reports  that 
anyway  may  seem  indecent  for  a  dame  of  your  degree." 

"Madam,"  saith  the  messenger,  "the  little  sympathy 
and  equality  of  affection  which  seems  to  be  in  vou,  in  com- 
parison of  the  virtues  of  him  whose  solicitor*!  am,  hath 
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moved,  I  think,  this  passion  in  you.  Notwithstanding,  for 
my  part,  being  no  less  sorry  for  the  present  affliction  of 
Monsieur  de  Virlej^,  than  desirous  to  relieve  his  distress 
with  the  uttermost  of  my  endeavour,  I  have  undertaken  the 
charge  of  a  messenger  to  deliver  this  letter"  (which  then 
she  takes  out  of  her  pocket  and  gives  to  Zilia)  "unto  you. 
Wherein,  as  my  faith  lieth  in  pawn  for  the  performance  of 
my  promise,  so  I  beseech  you  on  his  behalf  refuse  not  his 
present,  accompanied  with  a  frank  otf er  of  his  humble  serv- 
ice, life,  living,  and  all  that  he  hath,  to  be  employed  only  at 
the  beck  of  your  commandment.  Wherein,  if  amongst  the 
other  beatitudes  of  virtues,  given  us  by  special  name  in  the 
Scripture,  the  acts  of  charity,  with  endeavour  to  succour 
the  afflicted  and  give  consolation  to  the  comfortless,  be  no 
less  acceptable  afore  God  than  the  rest,  refuse  not,  madam, 
to  relieve  him  who  for  your  sake  hath  lost  his  liberty,  lan- 
quished  in  continual  dolour,  and  is,  for  want  of  relief  at 
your  hand,  to  take  his  leave  of  us  wretches  in  this  world. 
With  which  just  incitations  to  compassion,  I  join  also  this 
request  of  mine — that  if  the  desert  of  my  friendship  may 
find  place  of  favour  in  you,  you  will  (the  rather  for  my 
sake)  open  and  read  the  letter,  returning  your  answer  by 
me — who  have  undertaken  no  further  but  the  delivery  of 
the  same —  and  report  your  resolution  touching  the  contents 
of  his  demand." 

Zilia,  besides  the  crabbed  inclination  of  her  own  nature, 
being  not  acquainted  with  such  kind  of  embassages,  and 
less  wont  to  be  courted  with  requests  of  the  like  courtesy, 
began  here  to  enter  into  such  a  disposition  of  choler,  that 
at  first  she  was  ready  to  wreak  her  malice  upon  the  letter, 
committing  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  returning  the 
messenger  mthout  any  answer.  Albeit,  reserving  by  chance 
some  spark  of  modesty,  which  ought  to  be  incident  to  all 
women,  she  opened  and  read  the  contents  of  her  client,  not 
without  signs  of  great  alteration  in  her  face,  arguing  lively 
enough  the  contrariety  of  thoughts  which  seemed  to  quarrel 
in  her  mind.  For  mthin  less  than  a  moment  of  time  she 
changed  colour  twice  or  thrice,  sometimes  pale  like  the  cross 
of  Diana,  which,  being  set  against  the  sun,  loseth  by  and 
by  the  glory  of  his  borrowed  light,  and  returned  immedi- 
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ately  to  a  crimson,  not  much  unlike  the  flourishing  dye  of 
the  fragrant  rose,  glistening  in  his  Orient  colour  in  the 
pleasant  mornings  of  the  spring.  Notwithstanding,  having 
read  and  overread  with  these  alterations  the  sum  of  his 
demand,  being  not  able  any  longer  to  conceal  or  moderate 
the  passion  of  her  ire,  clawed  her  neighbour  with  this 
crabbed  answer: 

"I  would  never  have  thought  that  under  the  outward 
show  of  your  virtuous  conversation,  whereof  you  have  been 
no  less  noted  than  commended  by  the  mouth  of  all  men 
hitherunto,  had  lurked  such  foul  fruits  of  abominable  sub- 
stance, and  specially  in  a  desire  to  become  a  col-carrier  of 
letters  in  the  favour  of  love.  Wherein,  as  you  have  seemed 
to  weigh  the  reputation  of  yourself  and  the  renown  of  mine 
honour  in  the  indifferent  balance  of  your  own  light  judg- 
ment; even  so,  if  the  law  of  friendship  did  not  stop  my 
mouth  and  make  me  dissimulate  that  which  I  think,  or  if 
any  other  had  been  the  messenger  of  these  affairs,  I  as- 
sure you  the  publication  of  the  fact  should  have  made  her 
honour  no  less  notorious  and  subject  to  perpetual  infamy 
hereafter  than  I  seem  to  make  dear  account  of  my  chastity ; 
which,  I  would  you  should  know,  is  armed  Avith  more  assur- 
ance than  to  be  shaken  with  any  assaults  of  these  follies. 
Wherefore,  if  you  be  as  careful  to  live  in  quiet,  without  a 
scandal  hereafter,  as  I  am  absolutely  resolved  not  to  dimi- 
nish the  title  of  my  honour  by  any  act  of  mine  own,  let  this 
first  fault  dissuade  you  to  wade  any  further  in  the  enter- 
prise of  so  small  commendations;  seeing  that  she  that  is 
either  minister  or  messenger  in  these  amorous  traffics,  or  a 
furtherer  of  such  practices  of  love,  is  no  less  guilty  afore 
God  and  her  conscience,  than  if  she  were  either  pillow  or 
bolster  to  the  detestable  fact. 

"And  for  mine  answer  to  Seigneur  de  Virley,  whose 
demand  I  detest  no  less  than  his  folly  deserves :  if  he  have 
opened  his  ears  to  the  enchantment  of  love,  let  him  expulse 
the  enemy  with  a  countercharm,  by  reason,  or  else  make  the 
best  of  his  own  bargain;  for,  seeing  his  disease  comes  of 
himself,  let  him  expect  no  consolation  at  my  hand ;  for  I  had 
rather  be  a  friend  to  death  than  favour  the  least  jot  of  his 
demand.   Wherein,  for  a  confirmation  of  my  resolution,  I 
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intend  henceforth  to  bar  him  all  means  of  access  to  my 
presence:  wherewith  on  my  behalf,  you  may  salute  him." 

The  lady  messenger,  seeing  herself  in  this  sort  clawed 
where  it  itched  not,  and  no  less  ashamed  of  her  sharp  re- 
pulse than  sorry  that  her  medicine  was  of  no  better  opera- 
tion on  the  behalf  of  her  patient,  seeming  notwithstanding 
to  be  little  moved  with  the  angry  complexion  of  Zilia,  de- 
sired that  God  would  reduce  the  difference  and  inequality 
of  their  diseases  into  a  sympathy  and  equality  of  passion, — 
*'I  mean,"  saith  the  madam,  "that  you  may  be  taken  out 
of  this  conceit  of  cruel  disdain,  which  makes  you  incapable 
of  reason,  and  he  restored  to  his  liberty,  which  he  cannot 
redeem  but  by  the  assistance  of  your  goodness."  Where- 
with she  took  a  short  leave  and  departed. 

And  being  arrived  at  the  lodging  of  her  knight,  she 
found  him  all  plunged  in  the  extreme  dolour  upon  a  field-bed, 
with  more  arguments  of  death  than  likelihoods  of  life :  who, 
whether  he  felt  some  signs  of  ill  luck  by  the  secret  instiga- 
tion of  his  heart  (which  commonly  prefers  divers  conceits 
of  fear  when  the  mind  is  occupied  with  doubt),  or  whether 
the  sorrowful  countenance  of  the  messenger  did  signify  her 
ill  success  in  his  suit,  or  what  it  was,  I  cannot  tell,  but,  as  his 
neighbour  was  entering  into  the  report  of  her  answer,  he 
stopped  her  mouth,  and  prevented  her  meaning  with  this 
exclamation  following : 

''What  state  is  more  wretched  than  he  that  liveth  doubt- 
ful of  himself,  with  despair  of  dispense  from  disquiet  by 
any  assistance  of  time  or  other  mediator  on  his  behalf? 
Who  is  wrapt  in  such  miser}^  or  hath  more  cause  to  com- 
plain, than  he  to  whom  Fortune  hath  vowed  a  continuance 
of  her  malice,  without  hope  to  reclaim  her  favour?  Is  there 
any  penance  greater  than  to  be  punished  with  continual 
passion;  or  plague  of  more  mortality  than  to  consume  by 
piecemeal  in  the  flame  of  languishing  dole?  Ah!  unfor- 
tunate gentleman !  how  unhappily  art  thou  fallen  from  the 
felicity  of  a  life  full  of  pleasant  liberty,  with  exchange  of 
thine  ancient  bliss  for  a  tribute  of  torments  more  support- 
able than  death!  How  happy  and  thrice-blessed  w^as  thy 
estate,  enjoying  the  sweet  maidenhead  of  thy  affection  and 
use  of  freedom,  without  awe  or  controlment  of  any ;  where 
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now,  alas!  the  torch  of  a  contrary  experience  yields  me 
the  effect  of  a  thousand  deaths,  Avithout  license  notmth- 
standing  to  die,  whereby  I  would  dismiss  every  plague  that 
stayeth  the  fatal  desire  of  my  dying  heart. 

*' Wherein  hath  Fortune  this  cause  of  displeasure 
against  me,  if  not  that  she  is  disdainful  of  the  quiet  which 
we  wretches  find  upon  earth,  and  such  an  enemy  to  the  com- 
mon contentment  of  us  all,  that  only  to  manifest  her  power 
amongst  us,  she,  upon  a  sudden,  chokes  our  pleasant  thirst 
and  desire  of  free  life  with  pills  of  passions  and  annoys 
of  more  bitter  taste,  than  any  gall  tempered  with  the  most 
strong  rhubarb  that  ever  came  out  of  Alexandria ;  commit- 
ting us  in  the  end  to  a  martyrdom  of  more  extremity  than 
the  pang  appointed  by  death  to  break  in  pieces  the  force 
and  strength  of  the  heart?  Whereof  who  is  a  more  familiar 
experience  than  the  miserable  Philiberto ;  who,  in  exchange 
of  his  former  quiet  and  contentment  of  will,  hath  caught, 
alas!  a  captivity  more  cruel  than  he  that  is  condemned  to 
end  his  days  in  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon.  Ah !  madam,  how 
your  countenance  argueth  the  small  regard  which  Zilia  hath 
of  my  pain !  Full  well  do  I  see,  alas !  that  she  neither  makes 
account  of  my  letters,  nor  useth  pity  to  my  distress  and 
much  less  gives  any  credit  at  all  to  your  honest  friendship, 
which  I  confess  I  have  greatly  abused  in  procuring  you  dis- 
pleasure for  the  ease  of  my  disquiet. 

"Let  love  bear  the  blame,  and  I  the  just  penance  of  mine 
own  indiscretion,  that  so  rashly  have  entered  the  sea  of  my 
own  sorrow,  and  saw,  at  setting  from  the  shore,  sufficient 
arguments  of  mortal  evils  threatening  my  present  peril. 
Wherein,  albeit,  I  was  flattered  at  the  first  \\dth  a  calm  and 
pleasant  ebb,  which  made  me  hoist  sail  and  float  without 
any  fear ;  yet,  in  the  very  inconstancy  which  all  men  attrib- 
ute to  that  element,  and  unruly  waves  raging  without 
measure  in  the  height  of  that  troubled  sea,  appeared  plainly 
enough  the  likelihoods  of  my  present  danger :  which  I  would 
had  power  to  destroy  me,  by  some  sudden  shipwreck,  or 
cast  me  speedily  into  the  bottomless  gulf,  to  be  devoured 
in  the  throat  of  some  monster  in  the  merciless  ocean.  Ah, 
Love!  with  what  justice  could  I  exclaim  against  thy  infi- 
delity; for  that  thou  hast  always  flattered  me  with  an  as- 
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surance  of  that  which  now  I  find  furthest  from  me !  Hast 
thou  a  policy  to  persuade  a  credit  in  that  wherein  thou 
meanest  absolute  deceit,  and  then  to  triumph  in  the  thral- 
dom of  such  as  believe  thy  charms?  If  this  be  thy  order  of 
dealing,  why  bearest  thou  the  title  of  a  necessary  virtue, 
or  impartest  thine  authority  with  the  powers  above? 

"For  my  part,  if  there  were  cause  of  hope,  or  expecta- 
tion of  delivery,  I  could  in  some  sort  qualify  the  rage  of 
my  present  annoy  with  imagination  of  future  redress,  or 
if  the  continuance  of  my  grief  argued  a  likelihood  of  con- 
tentment hereafter,  the  remembrance  of  my  felicity  to  come 
would  mortify  the  pangs  which  now  I  am  forced  to  feel 
with  release  of  pain.  But  alas!  to  what  end  do  I  imagine 
a  composition  mth  him  that  is  not  leviable  to  any  order, 
and  much  less  partaker  of  the  noble  virtue  or  gift  of  pity? 
"Why  do  I  plead  for  grace  in  a  court  of  common  cruelty, 
where  tyranny  shuts  the  gates  of  compassion  against  com- 
plaints of  justice.  Or  to  what  end  should  I  expect  so  much 
as  a  simple  offer  of  help  in  him  who  is  born  the  common 
enemy  and  destruction  of  many?  Is  there  expectation  of 
remedy  in  him,  whose  breath  is  a  poison  more  infective  than 
any  venom  that  erst  hath  been  made  by  the  most  cunning 
enchanter  that  ever  was  bred  in  the  miry  vale?  Or  is  there 
reason  to  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  him,  who  lieth  in 
ambush  to  assault  me  in  worse  sort  than  yet  I  have  felt? 

"Ah,  cruel  mistress!  full  evil  do  you  measure  the  cir- 
cumstance and  effect  of  my  goodwill,  with  protestation  of 
vow  never  to  depart  out  of  the  lease  of  your  command- 
ments. Sure,  if  your  waspish  mind  would  confirm  and  make 
good  the  consent  of  your  beauty,  or  that  your  inward  parts 
would  give  leave  to  the  outward  arguments,  to  work  an 
effect  of  that  which  they  promise  by  show,  I  should  not 
have  cause  to  lament  such  lack  in  you,  and  much  less  endure 
this  extremity  by  hoping  for  that  which  I  know  I  shall 
never  have.  Oh!  could  recompense  and  unthanl^ful  return 
of  the  loyal  zeal  I  have  borne  without  spot  of  dishonest 
intent  in  any  sort!  Ah!  serpent  and  masked  basilisk,  in 
whom  is  rather  a  feigned  show  than  true  effect  of  thy  cour- 
tesy, the  only  glances  of  thine  eyes  have  had  poAver  to  fill 
every  corner  of  my  heart  full  of  poisoned  infection !  Where- 
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in,  at  least,  if  I  had  the  assistance  of  any  art  or  drug  to 
remove  thy  forces,  I  should  be  restored  to  mine  ancient 
quiet,  and  thou  live  at  rest,  without  the  noise  of  so  many 
importunities. 

''And  now  do  I  see  an  experience  of  ancient  opinion 
touching  the  malady  of  love,  who  is  neither  healed  by  salve 
nor  cured  hj  art.  For  to  make  incision  to  the  sore  would 
give  but  increase  to  my  pain ;  and  to  use  the  application  of 
medicines  were  but  to  feed  the  time  with  uncertainties ;  and 
to  stay  the  humour  Avere  enough  to  give  end  to  my  life  by 
present  suffocation ;  so  that,  alas !  I  see  no  choice  of  remedy 
than  to  be  touched  with  the  hand  that  first  gave  vent  and 
set  abroach  the  cause  of  the  wound;  that  I  wish  (in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  my  torment)  that  she  might  see  the  very 
depth  and  furthest  part  of  my  heart,  to  the  end  she  might 
be  judge  of  my  loyalty,  and  acknowledge  the  wrong  she 
doth  to  the  virtue  of  my  honest  meaning.  But  alas !  I  find 
herein  that  my  destinies  contend  against  my  desire,  and  the 
view  of  her  former  cruelty  makes  me  despair  of  other 
favour  than  such  as  hitherto  I  have  found;  so  that,  as  I 
wholly  depend  upon  her  goodness,  and  my  life  poiseth  only 
in  the  balance  of  her  good-will,  so  I  know  she  is  fully  re- 
solved in  a  contrary  disposition  against  me,  making  a  jest 
of  my  humble  suit  and  offer  of  service,  takes  pleasure  in  my 
martyrdom,  and  repose,  a  special  felicity  in  the  points  of 
my  peculiar  and  mortal  grief." 

Which  he  ended,  not  without  such  abundance  of  tears 
and  supply  of  other  sorrow,  that  the  messenger  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  place,  and  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
passion,  imparting,  notwithstanding,  the  points  of  her 
answer  to  a  dear  friend  of  the  knight,  with  advice  to  sup- 
plant his  affection  or  else  seek  his  remedy  by  some  other 
means.  Wherein,  albeit  he  performed  the  endeavour  of  a 
friend  every  way,  yet  the  success  argued  a  small  virtue 
in  his  diligence,  and  the  patient  rather  resolved  in  extremi- 
ties than  able  to  admit  anything  which  imported  a  modera- 
tion to  his  grief;  the  which  grew  immediately  to  such  ex- 
treme terms,  that  the  strength  and  desire  of  the  stomach 
was  converted  immediately  into  a  contempt  of  necessary 
sustentation,  and,  in  place  of  sleep  he  embraced  the  offer 
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of  vain  conceits,  appearing  as  it  were  by  vision,  through 
the  mystery  of  hollow  dreams;  refusing  conference  with 
all  men,  if  not  that  sometime  he  would  complain  upon  the 
cruelty  of  one  whom  he  would  not  name,  with  desire  to  end 
his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  that  quarrel. 

The  physicians  w^ere  found  at  the  end  of  their  wits,  both 
unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  his  disease,  and  without  skill 
to  give  a  remedy  to  his  evil,  w^hat  inspection  soever  they 
made  in  his  urine,  or  trying  of  his  pulses,  or  other  signs 
to  judge  his  grief,  or  any  authority  of  their  art.  AVhere- 
upon,  the  gentleman,  his  companion,  entered  into  such 
terms  of  sorrow  for  the  sickness  of  his  friend,  that  his 
dolour  seemed  of  equal  quality  to  the  passion  of  his  com- 
panion ;  not  ceasing,  notwithstanding,  to  solicit  the  good-will 
of  Zilia  by  his  own  travail  and  letters,  which  put  her  in 
remembrance  of  the  play  that  women  ought  to  use  to  the 
afflicted,  presents  and  promises  of  no  small  price,  with  other 
devices,  wherein  he  judged  any  virtue  to  move  her  haggard 
disposition.  And  for  that  he  saw  that  in  the  very  view  of 
her  presence  consisted  the  recovery  of  his  friend,  he  forgat 
not  to  entreat  her  with  terms  due  as  he  had  sued  to  the 
greatest  Princess  of  Spain  or  Italy. 

Wherein,  notwithstanding,  he  gained  as  much  as  if  he 
had  undertaken  to  number  the  stars,  or  stay  the  course  of 
the  sun ;  for  that  she  excused  herself  upon  her  widowhood, 
and  how  evil  it  became  a  gentlewoman  of  her  estate  and 
calling  to  commit  her  honour  to  doubt  and  honest  name  to 
question,  in  visiting  the  sickness  of  one  who  is  neither 
parent,  nor  ally,  nor  almost  anyway  known  unto  her.  Which 
as  it  drove  him  from  further  attempt  that  way,  so,  w^eigh- 
ing  the  distress  of  his  friend,  and  the  virtue  which  nature 
hath  given  to  one  woman  to  entreat  another,  he  thought  it  a 
piece  of  policy  to  give  a  second  charge  of  her  who  first 
broached  his  request  to  his  cruel  mistress,  to  wiiom  he  pre- 
ferred such  reasons  as  he  accounted  of  force  to  persuade 
her ;  sometime  alleging  the  pity  which  naturally  is  incident 
to  all  women,  and  when,  and  upon  whom,  it  ought  to  be 
exposed ;  he  preferred  also  the  glory  with  names  of  immor- 
tality which  diverse  of  foreign  time  have  Avon  by  semblable 
virtue. 
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Wherewith  he  won  a  second  grant  of  her  furtherance, 
so  far  forth  as  at  the  instant  they  went  together  to  the  lodg- 
ing of  Seigneur  Virley;  in  whom  the  very  view  of  his 
ancient  friend  and  next  neighbour  stirred  up  a  more  increase 
of  sorrow,  forcing  him  to  a  further  complaint  than  afore, 
Avith  desire  chiefly  that  he  had  never  made  experience  of  her 
faith,  nor  the  cause  to  attempt  the  friendship  of  her  whose 
cruelty  in  preserving  her  honour  is  greater  than  is  necessary, 
and  compassion  less  than  is  convenient  for  his  distress, 
proceeding  only  of  an  honest  zeal,  without  intent  of  viola- 
tion of  honour  or  honest  name.  Which,  with  diverse  argni- 
ments  of  ghastly  regard  accompanying  his  last  words, 
wrought  such  effects  of  pity  and  remorse  in  the  honest  ma- 
tron his  neighbour,  that,  to  prevent  his  further  danger,  she 
gave  him  the  assurance  of  her  uttermost,  in  boarding  eft- 
soons  the  goodwill  of  his  coy  mistress;  with  protestation 
of  warranty,  that  if  he  were  delivered  of  his  sickness,  she 
would  procure  a  mutual  conference  between  him  and  the 
cause  of  his  unjust  torment. 

Whereunto  albeit  he  gave  little  credit  —  for  that  he 
thought  it  was  but  a  broth  brewed  of  artificial  liquor,  to 
feed  him  with  drops  of  uncertain  consolation — yet,  in  the 
very  offer  of  her  friendship  appeared  a  hope  of  speedy  de- 
livery, which  she  promised  eftsoons  in  sort  as  you  have 
heard;  willing  him  to  repose  himself  AvhoUy  in  the  virtue 
of  her  endeavour  and  word.  Which  seemed  to  breathe  an  air 
of  such  comfort  and  force  through  all  his  parts,  that,  defy- 
ing the  malice  of  his  late  sickness,  he  seemed  even  then  to 
lack  no  part  of  his  former  health;  neither  had  he  need  of 
restoratives  or  force  of  confections  to  confirm  his  recovery, 
or  assistance  of  staff  or  crook  to  support  his  feeble  limbs, 
weakened  with  so  long  sickness ;  but  persuading  a  wonder- 
ful felicity  in  the  very  remembrance  which  his  mistress 
seemed  to  have  of  his  distress,  he  imagined  to  sit  already 
in  the  paradise  of  his  pleasure,  dismissing  immediately  the 
messenger,  who,  careful  for  her  part  to  put  her  promise  in 
use,  attended  the  offer  of  convenient  time  to  w^ork  the  effect 
accordingly. 

Wherein  she  was  assisted  with  a  special  favour  of  for- 
tune, who,  for  the  more  expedition  of  the  matter,  brought 
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Zilia  and  the  lady  messenger  to  meet  within  three  days  in 
one  pew  or  close  desk  in  the  church;  where  the  solicitor  of 
Seigneur  Virley,  forcing  certain  tears  in  her  eyes,  began  to 
practise  for  her  client  in  such  sort  that,  what  with  repeti- 
tion of  the  passion  of  the  knight,  special  reproach  against 
the  cruelty  of  women  in  those  cases,  with  general  commen- 
dation to  the  virtue  of  such  as  declare  compassion  upon  the 
distress  of  the  afflicted,  she  wrought  her  to  a  remorse  of  his 
pain,  with  consent  to  prevent  his  further  peril  with  a  simple 
otfer  of  the  view  of  her  presence,  and  that  under  terms  of 
condition,  that  from  and  after  the  time  of  such  friendship, 
he  should  disclaim  all  importunities  in  the  pursuit  of  fur- 
ther favour. 

Wherewith  she  enjoined  him  only  a  liberty  of  an  hour's 
conference  the  next  day  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon : 
"where,"  saith  she,  "I  have  more  regard  to  the  extremity 
of  his  distress  w^th  desire  to  stop  the  course  of  further 
danger  in  him,  than  to  give  him  any  cause  at  all  to  make 
his  profit  of  this  friendship,  or  persuade  a  hope  of  further 
favour  in  me  hereafter ;  praying  you,  for  your  part,  to  give 
him  in  strait  charge,  neither  to  break  the  moment  of  ap- 
pointment, or  exceed  the  limit  of  his  time.  Wherein  as  I 
repose  a  chief  credit  in  your  honest}^;  so,  if  the  success 
answer  not  my  expectation,  assure  yourself  your  virtue  can^ 
not  escape  without  slander,  and  the  best  part  of  your  faith 
remain  in  question  for  ever." 

AVherewith  they  departed,  the  one  to  her  lodging,  con- 
verted wholly  into  device  with  what  terms  she  should  an- 
swer the  day  following  the  folly  of  her  foolish  lover,  the 
other  repaireth  to  her  passioned  Virley,  who,  despairing 
still  of  the  goodness  of  Zilia,  prevented  the  report  of  the 
messenger  by  asking  her  Avhat  news,  and  whether  his  mis- 
tress were  still  shod  Avith  her  metal  of  ancient  tyranny  or 
no.  "That  you  should  try  yourself,"  saith  she,  "if  you 
have  the  heart  to  meet  her  tomorrow,  in  her  house,  at  the 
second  hour  after  dinner,  according  to  her  own  appoint- 
ment. ' ' 

Which  brought  such  new  joy  into  all  his  desperate  parts, 
that  he  fell  of  embracing  the  bringer  of  that  gladsome  news, 
offering  her  the  choice  of  a  thousand  thanks,  with  liberty 
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to  dispose  of  him  and  all  that  was  his  at  her  pleasure ;  think- 
ing the  exposition  of  his  life  to  a  thousand  perils,  for  her 
sake,  was  far  insufficient  to  countervail  the  greatness  of  the 
pleasure  she  had  procured  him  in  that  simple  appointment ; 
which  he  promised  to  perform  the  next  day,  according  to 
the  hour,  with  intent  to  endure  whatsoever  it  pleased  For- 
tune to  bestow  upon  him.  ''Against  Avhom  to  strive,"  saith 
he,  "albeit  is  as  though  a  man  should  make  war  against 
himself,  whereof  the  victory  cannot  be  without  double  dan- 
ger; yet  am  I  determined  to  embrace  her  doom,  although 
the  same  contend  against  my  felicity." 

In  which,  or  such  like  terms,  he  passed  the  day,  which 
seemed  to  exceed  the  space  and  compass  of  a  year  to  him 
that  liveth  in  expectation  of  friendship  at  the  hands  of  his 
mistress ;  with  whose  snares  he  was  taken,  without  that  he 
had  liberty  to  give  judgTiient  of  the  malice  of  a  woman, 
when  she  is  disposed  to  spit  out  the  uttermost  sting  of  her 
venom.  And,  sure,  that  man  is  far  from  the  guide  of  dis- 
cretion, that  is  touched  with  the  fury  of  such  charms,  seeing 
the  danger  of  so  many  thousands  tasting  of  the  like  abuses 
ought  to  warn  us  to  eschew  such  evils  in  ourselves.  Neither 
have  they  done  such  wrong  to  themselves  as  general  dis- 
credit to  the  whole  masculine  sex ;  for  that,  without  wisdom, 
they  have  become  subject  to  them  who  have  their  being  in 
this  world  for  no  other  respect  than  to  depend  upon  the  will 
and  commandment  of  the  man. 

But  as  this  mortal  enchantment,  proceeding  of  the 
beauty  of  women,  both  pleasant  and  hurtful  to  men,  seems 
to  be  tipped  with  a  certain  virtue  of  delight,  drawing  the 
fondlings  of  the  world  to  be  in  love  with  the  cause  of  their 
own  destruction ;  so  I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
punishment,  which  God  hath  appointed  to  plague  and  tor- 
ment us  for  our  offences  that  way,  seeing  that  the  most  of 
us  nowadays,  sipping  of  the  cup  of  that  infection,  do  con- 
vert the  remembrance  and  care  which  we  ought  to  have  of 
the  estimation  of  virtue,  into  a  special  affection  towards 
our  fond  fancies ;  seeking  our  felicity  and  quiet  in  the  tomb 
wherein  is  shrouded  the  top  and  root  of  all  our  mishaps.  Be- 
sides, virtuous  and  chaste  ladies  are  not  so  simple,  nor 
void  of  discretion,  but  they  behold  afar  off,  and  are  privy 
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to  the  meaning  of,  these  frank  offers  of  service  and  loyalty, 
set  finely  with  diverse  colours  of  feigned  virtue ;  not  doubt- 
ing, also,  that  such  masked  lovers  differ  nothing  from  the 
venomous  scori)ion,  whose  poison  lieth  altogether  in  her 
tail;  for  that  the  end  of  such  love  argues  a  subversion  of 
the  renown  and  former  virtues  of  a  man. 

Which  falleth  out  rightly  in  the  sequel  of  this  Virley; 
who,  thinking  to  have  made  a  great  conquest  in  the  victory 
of  free  conference  "udth  his  unkind  mistress,  is  now  upon 
the  way  to  her  palace  (or  rather,  path  of  his  own  misfor- 
tune) with  more  contentment,  I  am  sure,  than  heretofore 
he  hath  received  disquiet  by  his  former  torment.  And,  being 
now  in  the  base-court  of  her  lodging,  he  found  her  in  a  low 
hall,  attended  upon  with  one  gentlewoman  only,  where, 
after  certain  cold  greetings,  intermeddled  with  a  counte- 
nance of  counterfeit  joy  on  her  part,  she  slented  at  his  sick- 
ness with  these  terms : 

''If  every  evil  were  as  mortal  indeed,  as  it  is  made  by 
report,  a  slight  salve  could  not  so  soon  cure  so  great  dis- 
ease, nor  improved  medicines  work  such  marvellous  opera- 
tions in  so  short  a  time,  specially  upon  so  dangerous  a 
grief  as  yours.  Seigneur  Virley,  seemed  to  be,  by  the  report 
of  all  men  unto  me.  Which  shall  serve  me  as  an  undoubted 
experience  hereafter,  that  the  passions  of  men  be  of  no 
longer  abode  than  the  subject  of  their  affection  appears 
before  their  eyes.  Neither  be  they  other  things  than  certain 
mirrors  or  looking-glasses,  wherein  albeit  are  represented 
the  very  likeness  or  figure  of  them  that  behold  them;  yet 
taking  away  the  object  or  cause,  and  the  form  vanisheth 
also,  as  the  puff  of  wind  passing  along  the  strait  of  a  plain 
or  deep  valley." 

''Ah!  Madam,"  saith  he,  "how  easy  it  is  to  devise  of 
my  disease,  and  hard  for  me  to  hope  for  remedy  at  your 
hand  that  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  my  passion !  And  easily 
may  he  prefer  either  mirth  or  sorrow  at  his  pleasure,  whose 
mind  is  free  from  conceits  of  doubt  or  despair;  where  the 
heart  truly  passioned  dreads  to  make  declaration  of  either 
of  them,  lest,  in  exceeding  in  the  one,  or  seeming  too  much 
a  niggard  of  the  other,  the  show  of  either  of  them  bring  his 
suit  of  honest  intent  in  jealous  sus^Dicion  with  them  in  whom 
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only  resteth  the  cataplasm  of  his  sore:  so  that  I  account 
him  now  the  most  unfortunate  man,  whose  state  is  unhap- 
pily brought  under  the  awe  of  such  two  mortal  extremities. 
"And,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  as  free  from  the  extreme 
points  of  affection  as  you  seem  far  from  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  greatness  of  my  grief,  I  could  with  better  will  allow 
your  discredit  in  the  faith  and  inconstancy  of  men;  but, 
alas!  he  that  is  caught  with  the  snares  of  true  love,  can 
behold  no  other  figure,  nor  make  other  likeness,  than  of  the 
true  cause  of  his  affection,  the  picture  whereof  remaineth 
for  ever  within  the  surest  part  of  the  heart ;  which  indeed 
(as  you  say)  is  the  true  mirror,  wherein  appeareth  not  a 
feigned  shadow,  fading  with  the  form,  but  a  continual  view 
and  remembrance  of  her  by  whom  we  live  in  such  heavenly 
contemplation.   In  w^hich  dial,  or  looking-glass,  I  have  im- 
printed the  true  effect  of  the  thing  which,  by  virtue  of  due 
merit,  ought  to  restore  strength  to  my  present  weakness; 
dealing  so  extremely  vnth  me  from  the  first  time  of  this 
contemplation,  that  the  only  offer  of  hope  to  restore  in  the 
end  my  delayed  parts  hath  hitherunto  prevented  the  effect 
of  utter  destruction  to  every  piece  and  member  of  my  body. 
''And  touching  the  arguments  of  health  which  you  note 
in  me,  I  am  to  yield  you  alone  all  homage  and  honour  for 
the  same,  for  that  the  favour  which  I  find  in  this  present 
appointment  and  conference  with  you,  hath  stirred  up  this 
glee  of  good  liking  through  all  my  parts,  Avith  more  con- 
tentment of  the  happy  encounter  than  my  former  griefs 
gave  me  cause  of  extreme  distress.  And  yet  my  martyrdom 
hath  neither  been  so  small  or  secret  but  the  whole  world 
hath  witnessed  my  pangs ;  and  you  also  might  have  believed 
them,  if  either  the  sorrow  of  myself,  or  report  of  such  as 
took  pity  of  me,  hath  been  of  credit  vnth.  you.    Whereof, 
also,  I  am  yet  to  endure  a  more  hard  share  (if  it  may  be 
imagined  by  any  brain)  so  that  the  same  were  able  to  force 
a  remorse  in  you  on  my  behalf. 

''For  the  greatest  felicity  I  have  in  this  world,  is  to 
have  the  favour  of  any  connnandment  at  your  hand  (what 
peril  soever  it  import),  to  the  end  my  diligence  and  ready 
endeavour  to  do  you  service  therein,  or  your  other  affairs 
whatsoever,  may  justify  the  vow  of  my  unfeigned  heart 
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towards  you.  Like  as,  also,  I  persuade  myself  to  be  raised 
from  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  together,  when  I  imagine 
but  a  simple  compassion  in  you  touching  the  torment  I 
suffer  for  your  beauty.  Wherein,  if  ever  I  had  reason  to 
take  pleasure,  by  a  delight  which  nature  hath  wrought  in 
the  thing,  I  am  sure  already  to  have  had  my  part  of  a 
thousand  annoys,  by  regards  of  cruelty  I  have  found  in  you. 
Cancel,  at  last,  good  lady,  the  commission  of  former  tor- 
ments, and  cease  henceforth  to  plague  him  that  is  ready  in 
the  place  to  commit  his  body  to  any  sacrifice  for  the  ransom 
of  your  favour.  AVhat  moveth  you,  alas!  to  a  discredit  or 
doubt  of  my  pain,  with  opinion  that  my  passion  is  dis- 
sembled? Let  the  sundry  sort  of  tears,  heretofore  distilled 
on  the  behalf  of  your  discourtesy,  so  many  days  brought  to 
end  with  continual  sorrow,  and  nights  drawn  out  at  length 
with  draining  sighs,  yea !  the  present  view  of  my  pale  and 
ghastly  ghost,  persuade  you  of  the  contrary,  with  assurance 
of  my  undoubted  loyalty  for  ever." 

Wherewith  he  beheld  her  not  without  a  vent  of  sudden 
tears  trickling  along  his  cheeks,  and  she,  for  her  part,  re- 
garded the  earth  with  a  face  full  of  disdain  as  it  seemed; 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  construed  to  a  profit  of  his  suit, 
pursuing  the  same  eftsoons  in  this  sort: 

^'Ah!  madam,  have  you  the  heart  to  deface  the  glory  of 
that  divine  beauty  of  yours,  with  an  act  of  more  tyranny 
than  ever  hath  been  noted  in  any  woman  of  former  timet 
Or  account  you  its  virtue  to  kill  him  who  dietli  every  hour 
in  the  very  view  and  remembrance  of  the  heavenly  perfec- 
tion, wherein  you  only  excel  all  that  ever  have  been  called 
fair!  If  you  have  resolved  my  ruin,  why  stay  you  to  do 
execution!  Abridge,  good  lady,  my  lingering  torment  with  a 
present  dispatch  and  end  of  life.  Defer  no  longer  the  fatal 
ministers  of  your  will,  seeing  you  are  agreed  to  perform  the 
effect ;  and  suffer  at  last  my  watery  eyes  to  stop  the  streams 
of  their  ancient  sorrow,  derived  of  the  only  view  and  re- 
membrance of  the  mistress  of  their  contemplations.  Where- 
by my  heart  shall  also  sip  the  last  syrup  of  desperate  hope, 
and  my  affections  vanish  with  the  decay  of  my  body;  who 
is  here,  ready  to  become  your  fatal  harbinger  in  the  other 
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world,  with  hope  to  reap  there  the  hire  of  my  present 
merit. ' ' 

The  lady,  whether  her  anger  would  give  no  longer  place 
to  his  complaint,  or  that  she  doubted  a  force  or  charm 
in  the  same  to  overthrow  the  fortress  of  her  chastity,  gave 
him  the  look  of  a  waspish  mind,  reprehending  his  rashness 
with  these  or  such  like  terms  of  reproach : 

' '  If  my  patience  would  3^et  give  leave  to  your  fond  dis- 
course, I  see  no  want  of  desire  in  you  to  attempt  me  Avith 
requests ;  which  neither  is  your  part  to  prefer  to  one  of  my 
condition  and  calling,  nor  yet  my  honour  can  brook  to  hear 
of  the  mouth  of  such  as  seek  but  to  seduce  the  honesty  of 
chaste  ladies.  Wherein,  as  you  have  exacted  upon  the  friend- 
ship and  facility  in  me  to  hear  the  uttermost  of  your  suit, 
presmning,  belike,  of  my  consent  to  depart  with  that  which 
you  cannot  restore  me  again;  so,  besides  that  the  present 
experience  of  your  foul  intent  shall  serve  me  hereafter  as  a 
warranty  against  the  assaults  of  such  offers,  either  in  j^our- 
self  or  any  other  equal  to  you  in  disposition,  I  can  give  no 
other  answer  to  the  terms  of  your  request,  nor  favour  to 
your  foul  attempt,  but  that  from  the  instant  you  cease  to 
solicit  me,  either  by  yourself  or  any  ambassador  on  your 
behalf;  protesting  unto  you,  for  my  part,  neither  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  nor  other  place  of  iDublic  being,  so  long  as 
you  are  in  the  country,  and  much  less  suffer  the  access  of 
any  gentleman  within  my  house,  unless  he  be  my  near 
parent  or  ally.  By  which  means  your  importunities  only 
shall  punish  me  mth  a  sorrowful  restraint  and  absence 
from  the  society  of  my  old  companions  and  friends." 

AATiich  last  resolution  seemed  such  a  mystery  to  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  Virley,  that,  for  the  time,  he  stood 
as  enchanted,  or  one  newly  dropped  forth  of  the  clouds,  till 
at  last,  as  one  wholly  converted  into  despair  of  further 
favour  at  her  hand,  he  craved  only,  for  consideration  of 
his  pains  past,  and  last  farewell  of  his  loyal  faith  to  her, 
a  kiss,  which  he  said  should  satisfy  his  longing  at  full,  and 
discharge  her  of  further  pursuit  according  to  her  request. 
The  malicious  lady,  noting  the  fond  desire  of  the  knight, 
and  with  what  small  cost  she  might  now  rid  her  of  the  im- 
portunate suitor — meaning,  notwithstanding,  to  depart  with 
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SO  small  a  favour  but  for  a  price  of  great  penance  to  him 
that  sought  to  buy  it — told  him  that,  as  well  to  satisfy  his 
present  request  as  also  to  make  a  further  proof  of  his  faith, 
she  would  perform  the  full  of  his  last  demand,  if  he  would 
give  her  assurance,  by  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  to  do  one 
thing  wherein  she  was  to  require  him. 

Which  the  simple  Virley  did  not  only  promise  by  all 
protestations  of  religion  or  oath,  but  pawned  also  the 
majesty  of  the  Highest  for  performing  every  such  com- 
mandment as  it  pleased  her  to  enjoin  him.  Wherewith  she 
seemed  satisfied  touching  the  assurance  of  his  consent,  and 
thereupon  entered  into  the  effect  of  her  o\\ti  promise,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  him  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  night  of 
their  marriage,  requiring  him  in  like  sort  to  become  the 
master  of  his  word  and  avouch  the  points  of  his  late  grant. 
The  poor  gentleman,  suspecting  no  one  thought  of  such 
tyranny  in  his  mistress,  and  much  less  that  he  should  buy 
his  kisses  at  so  dear  a  price,  told  her  he  attended  the  only 
summons  of  her  commandment,  to  the  end  she  might  wit- 
ness his  ready  endeavour  to  obey  her. 

She  enjoined  him,  that  from  that  hour  till  three  years 
were  expired,  he  should  become  mute,  without  speaking  in 
any  sort  to  any  creature  living,  how  great  soever  his  occa- 
sion appeared  in  the  true  observing.  ''Whereof,''  saith 
she,  ''shall  appear  an  experience  of  your  faith  which  also 
may  force  hereafter  a  further  benefit  for  you;  where  the 
contrary  will  not  only  discover  your  villainy  but  be  ready  to 
accuse  you  of  perjury  on  the  behalf  of  a  gentlewoman." 

Methinks  I  see  the  perplexed  countenance  of  the  poor 
knight,  who,  hearing  the  sentence  of  his  hard  penance, 
judged  as  great  injustice  in  her  for  taxing  him  at  so  cruel 
a  rate  as  difficulty  in  himself  to  perform  the  effect  of  so 
strange  a  charge.  Albeit  his  heart  was  so  great,  and  he  so 
papistical  in  performing  his  vow,  that  he  began  even  then 
to  enter  into  the  points  of  her  commandment,  declaring  by 
signs  that  she  should  be  obeyed.  Wherewith  he  gave  her  an 
humble  reverence  and  retired  immediately  to  his  lodging, 
feigning  to  such  as  were  about  him  that  the  extremity  of 
a  cold  rheum,  distilling  from  the  parts  of  the  brain,  had 
taken  away  the  use  of  his  tongue.  And  because  his  dumb- 
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ness  should  not  be  a  grief  to  his  friends,  nor  they  move  his 
disquiet  in  demanding  the  cause,  he  determined  to  be  a 
stranger  to  his  country  till  the  years  of  penance  were  run 
out.  Wherewith,  committing  the  order  of  his  affairs  at  Mon- 
calieri,  or  elsewhere  in  Piedmont,  to  the  credit  of  such  as  he 
thought  meet  to  supply  the  place  of  such  trust,  took  two  or 
three  of  his  familiar  companions  to  assist  his  voyage ;  Avhich 
he  directed  rightly  into  France,  as  a  country  most  meet  for 
his  abode,  chiefly  for  the  mortal  wars  as  then  between 
Charles  the  Seventh  and  the  valiant  Englishmen  possessing 
his  country  in  the  year  1451. 

And  as  the  king  was  then  in  camp  in  Gascony,  with  in- 
tent to  pursue  the  goodness  of  his  fortune,  and  deliver  his 
country  altogether  from  the  English  nation,  he  addressed 
himself  and  force  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy;  where  this 
Piedmontese  knight,  being  in  the  camp,  was  known  by  and 
by  to  diverse  chieftains  about  the  king,  as  well  by  his  not- 
able service  they  had  seen  him  do  in  diverse  places,  as  also 
great  credit  he  hath  had  afore  with  the  Earl  of  Piedmont — 
who  after  became  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  was  great  repair 
of  the  nobility  of  France,  for  that  he  married  Madame 
Yolande,  second  daughter  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

After  they  had  a  while  lamented  his  lack  of  speech  (not 
knowing  for  all  they  could  do  the  cause  of  such  disease), 
they  presented  him  afore  the  majesty,  with  such  commenda- 
tion of  his  virtue  and  valiantness  in  arms  as  was  necessary 
for  the  worthiness  of  the  same :  which  forced  a  great  liking 
in  the  king  towards  him.  Albeit  his  outward  appearance 
argued  sufficiently  his  inward  dexterity  that  way;  which 
also  he  confirmed  in  public  vieAv,  in  an  assault  which  the 
king  gave  to  the  Englishmen  within  Rouen,  the  chief  and 
only  bulwark  of  the  whole  country  of  Normandy;  where 
Seigneur  Philiberto  gave  such  effects  of  his  forwardness, 
that  he  was  the  first  that  was  seen  upon  the  walls  making 
way  to  the  soldiers  to  enter  the  breach  and  town.   .    .    . 

But  to  our  Dom  Philiberto,  whose  forwardness  and  for- 
tune in  the  last  assault,  being  well  noted  of  the  king,  began 
to  kindle  a  credit  in  the  mind  of  the  majesty  towards  him, 
in  such  sort  as,  besides  special  praises  given  to  his  worthi- 
ness in  the  hearing  of  all  his  captains,  he  presented  him 
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with  the  state  of  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  with  pension 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  port  of  that  place,  promising  be- 
sides an  increase  of  his  bounty,  as  he  saw  a  continuance  of 
his  good  service.  For  the  which  the  mute  knight  gave  the 
•king  hmnble  thanks  by  signs,  lifting  his  hands  towards 
heaven  as  a  witness  of  the  faith  he  promised  to  keep  with- 
out spot  to  his  prince. 

Whereof  he  gave  good  declaration  not  long  after  in  a 
skirmish,  procured  by  the  French  against  the  English 
soldiers,  under  the  guide  of  the  only  flower  of  chivalry  of 
that  time  and  valiant  captain,  the  Lord  Talipot ;  whose  vir- 
tue made  him  so  famous  in  those  wars  that  the  very  remem- 
brance of  his  name  procureth  a  terror  to  the  stoutest 
Frenchman  that  this  day  liveth  there.  In  this  skirmish  (if 
a  man  may  credit  a  French  brag)  the  Piedmontese  and 
Talbot  met  and  unhorsed  each  other.  Whereupon  the  king, 
in  consideration  of  his  present  service  and  increase  of  fur- 
ther courage,  to  continue  his  soldier  made  him  captain  of 
diverse  holds,  with  charge  of  fifty  men-at-arms,  with 
promise  (in  the  words  of  a  prince)  that  hereafter  he  should 
find  in  more  ample  manner  in  what  sort  princes  ought  to 
consider  the  service  of  such  whose  virtue  brought  succour 
to  the  necessity  of  him  and  his  people.   .    .    . 

And  now  to  our  dumb  knight,  who,  embraced  of  the  king, 
with  honour  of  all  his  captains,  was  assisted  with  a  second 
means  of  further  credit  with  his  prince.  For  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  heat  of  the  wars  in  France,  and  the  country 
resolved  to  a  quiet  stay,  it  pleased  the  king,  for  the  solace 
of  himself  and  general  contentment  of  his  captains,  to  call 
a  tourney  royal  on  horseback;  where  Seigneur  Virley,  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  his  former  fortune,  won  only  the  glory 
of  the  triumph. 

Which  gave  such  increase  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
king,  that  he  entered  into  counsel  to  cure  his  dumb  disease, 
grieving,  not  a  little,  that  so  valiant  a  gentleman  could  not 
declare  his  device;  which  seemed  to  argue  no  less  wisdom 
for  the  direction  of  a  commonwealth  or  country  than  the 
force  and  agility  of  his  body  had  sufficiently  approved  his 
virtue  in  diverse  exploits  during  that  war.  Wherefore  he 
dispatched  several  letters  throughout  his  own  realm,  with 
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special  requests  to  the  t?ountries  adjoining  his  kingdom, 
that  who  could  give  remedy  to  his  evil,  and  convert  his 
present  silence  into  a  liberty  of  free  speech,  should  have 
ten  thousand  francs  for  reward. 

Then  might  a  man  see  such  a  muster  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  with  their  apothecaries  carrying  their  bags  and 
boxes  of  all  confections,  that  their  route  seemed  rather  a 
new  supply  of  power  to  assist  the  king  against  his  enemies, 
than  a  convocation  of  gownsmen  to  consult  of  the  disease : 
who  began  also  to  make  such  war  with  the  ten  thousand 
francs,  skirmishing  one  with  another,  not  so  much  for  the 
glory  of  the  act  as  gain  of  the  money  (without  any  help 
notwithstanding  to  the  sick  man),  that  the  king  w^as  driven 
to  add  to  his  golden  offer  an  express  condition,  that  wiioso- 
ever  undertook  the  cure,  without  performing  the  effect 
within  a  certain  time,  should  make  good  the  said  smii  to  the 
coimiiodity  of  the  king,  or,  for  w^ant  of  payment,  to  leave 
his  head  in  pawn.  Which  proclaimed  immediately  a  general 
retire  to  Monsieur  le  Medecin  with  the  rest  of  his  mystical 
crew;  and  wiping  his  nose  with  the  inside  of  his  sleeve, 
detested  with  impiety  both  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Avi- 
cenna  with  other  patrons  and  ancient  fathers  of  physic,  that 
w^ould  not  leave  them  a  sufficient  net  to  fish  so  great  an 
honour  and  riches  as  ten  thousand  francs. 

The  bruit  was  no  sooner  made,  than  the  officers  of  same 
undertook  to  disperse  it  into  every  corner  of  the  country, 
with  participation  of  the  royal  edict  and  liberality  of  the 
king  to  every  province,  as  w^ell  on  this  side  as  beyond  the 
Mounts.  Whereupon,  Moncalieri  became  partaker  of  the 
news,  and  Zilia  (the  first  and  only  cause  of  all)  Avas  privy 
by  this  means  to  the  place  of  abode  of  her  penitential  lover, 
and  also  persuaded  of  his  loyalty  in  keeping  his  promise, 
unworthy  anj^way  of  such  firm  regard;  seeing  that  where 
fraud  and  force  do  occupy  the  heart,  the  religion  of  prom- 
ises, 3^ea !  the  very  bond  of  faith  already  given,  do  lose  their 
force;  neither  is  a  man  bound  to  perform  that  wiierein  is 
constraint  of  bond. 

The  covetous  widows,  assuring  herself  of  no  less  author- 
ity over  Seigneur  Viiiey  than  w^hen  he  made  court  to  her 
at  Moncalieri,  determined  to  go  visit  him  at  Paris,  not  so 
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much  of  intent  to  undo  the  charm  of  his  dumb  disease,  as 
desirous  of  the  ten  thousand  francs ;  whereof  she  made  as 
sure  account  as  if  they  were  already  under  the  surest  lock 
in  her  closet  at  Moncalieri ;  persuading  herself  also  that  the 
gentleman  (being  absolved  of  his  promise  by  her)  would 
gladly  consent,  and  that  she  only  should  have  the  reward 
and  fame  of  the  thing  wherein  all  others  were  able  to  work 
no  effect. 

Here  you  see  a  woman  whom  neither  the  virtue  of  honest 
and  true  love,  nor  intent  of  unfeigned  and  loyal  service, 
could  erst  move  to  compassion  (and  much  less  agree  to  give 
ease  to  the  sinister  affliction  of  her  servant)  wrested  to  a 
remorse,  and  overcome  with  a  desire  of  filthy  gain  to  en- 
large her  riches.  O  execrable  thirst  and  desire  of  money! 
Until  when  endureth  thy  authority  over  the  world ;  or  how 
long  Avilt  thou  blind  the  minds  of  men  with  a  foggy  mist  of 
filthy  lucre?  Ah!  insatiable  and  perilous  gulf!  how  many 
hast  thou  devoured  and  drowned  in  thy  bottomless  throat, 
whose  glory  had  pierced  the  height  of  the  clouds,  and  vir- 
tue shined  more  clear  than  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  if  the 
dark  veil  or  shadow  of  thy  contagious  infection  had  not 
eclipsed  their  renown  that  way!  The  fruits,  alas!  >vhich 
thou  bringest  forth  (what  sugared  show  soever  they  give 
outwardly)  yield,  indeed,  neither  honest  fame  nor  true 
felicity  to  such  as  reap  them;  seeing  that,  that  dropsy  and 
infecting  hmnour,  Avhich  overrunneth  all  their  parts,  makes 
them  more  desirous  of  the  thing  than  able  to  be  satisfied: 
whereby  groweth  a  double  discommodity  to  the  evil  of  that 
which  is  the  only  fountain  of  all  mischief;  neither  is  any 
state  more  miserable  than  to  have  desire  to  have  much, 
and,  getting  all,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything,  and  in 
the  end.  overthrown  in  their  covetous  travail  by  infamous 
death. 

Whereof  I  am  content  to  omit  the  familiar  proofs  of  our 
time,  and  present  j^ou  with  the  authority  of  the  rich  Crassus 
in  Rome ;  to  whom  was  awarded  the  punishment  of  God,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  for  violation  and 
committing  sacrilege  within  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Sep- 
tumuleius,  frying  in  like  sort  in  the  flame  of  money,  and 
wholly  infected  with  the  poison  of  him  that  torments  the 
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heart  of  the  covetous,  cut  off  the  head  of  his  patron  and 
only  defender,  Caius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people. 

Wlierein,  touching  like  examples  in  the  feminine  sex,  I 
will  now  pass  over  both  foreign  and  familiar  records,  and 
restore  to  your  memory  the  abuse  of  this  Zilia,  who,  for- 
getting her  former  regard  to  virtue  (the  only  ornament  of 
her  honesty  and  reputation),  feared  not  also  the  toil  and 
travail  of  the  way,  nor  other  inconvenience  whatsoever,  to 
commit  her  life  to  danger,  and  honour  to  the  mercy  of  him, 
in  whom  the  remembrance  of  her  former  wrong  stirred  up  a 
desire  of  double  revenge  upon  the  least  occasion  he  could 
find.  Neither  doubted  she  to  hazard  the  effect  of  her  busi- 
ness in  a  strange  region  unknown  to  all  men,  saving  to  him 
for  the  only  honour  of  whom  the  mystery  was  wrought: 
but,  using  a  short  consideration  for  the  order  of  her  affairs 
at  Moncalieri,  she  strips  the  Mounts,  and,  by  extreme 
labour,  arrived  at  last  at  Paris,  at  such  time  as  every  man 
despaired  most  of  recovery  of  the  dumb  knight. 

Albeit,  inquiring  for  them  that  had  authority  to  admit 
such  as  undertook  the  cure,  she  made  it  published  that  God 
had  put  the  remedy  of  his  disease  into  her  hand,  and  that 
only  she  doubted  not  to  perform  the  expectation  of  the  king 
that  way.  The  Conmiissaries  laid  afore  her  the  edict,  with 
the  condition  of  death  in  the  end  if  the  knight  were  not 
made  to  speak  within  fifteen  days.  All  which  she  admitted, 
and  pa^^^led  her  life  for  the  performance  of  the  enterprise, 
^viih  protestation,  eftsoons,  that  God  had  opened  unto  her 
a  secret  means  to  restore  him. 

Whereof  the  knight  was  forth^^dth  advertised,  marvel- 
ling, notwithstanding,  what  strange  gentlewoman  it  was 
that  had  undertaken  to  undo  the  charm  of  his  disease,  and 
force  him  to  break  the  vow  of  his  penance  to  his  cruel  Zilia ; 
in  who  of  all  others  he  accounted  not  so  much  friendship, 
as  to  make  so  long  a  journey  for  the  ease  of  the  e\^l  whereof 
she  only  was  the  cause.  He  was  rather  of  opinion  that  it 
was  his  neighbour  of  Moncalieri, — she,  I  mean,  that  first 
solicited  Zilia  on  his  behalf  and  now  had  forced  her  to  a 
compassion  of  his  penance,  with  commission  to  absolve  hira 
of  the  rest  of  his  hard  vow. 

Whereof,    as    he    devised    diversely,    without    staying 
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upon  any  certainty  or  truth,  behold!  the  deputies  present 
Zilia  in  the  chamber  of  Seigneur  Virley;  who,  seeing  an 
effect  of  that  which  erst  he  was  not  able  to  imagine,  gave 
judgment  by  and  by  of  the  cause  of  the  coming  of  his 
enemy;  and  that  the  promise  of  ten  thousand  francs  had 
more  power  to  make  her  pass  the  Mounts,  than  the  respect 
of  friendship  or  compassion  to  his  strange  distress,  which 
so  long  had  kept  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dead  man. 

"Wherewith,  the  view  of  her  former  incivility  and  rigour, 
exceeding  the  disposition  of  any  woman  that  ever  was  noted 
cruel,  procured  immediately  a  conversion  of  his  ancient 
love,  and  regard  to  her  beauty,  into  a  mortal  hate,  with 
desire  of  vengeance  equal  to  her  offence;  thinking  it  no 
grudge  in  conscience  (in  accepting  the  offer  of  his  fortune) 
to  yield  detestable  homage,  indeed,  to  the  saint  that  erst 
accounted  all  his  service  but  effects  of  idolatry,  and  to 
return  her  friendship  with  a  tribute  of  the  same  money  with 
the  which  she  made  him  taste  the  fruits  of  an  inordinate 
cruelty;  as  well  for  his  OA^m  contentment  in  acquitting  so 
good  a  turn  with  semblable  payment,  as  also  to  leave  ex- 
ample to  all  coy  and  disdainful  dames  to  shun  the  like  abuse 
towards  any  honest  gentleman ;  and  that,  having  regard  to 
the  merit  of  the  persons,  and  specially  to  the  reputation  of 
themselves,  they  become  not  so  prodigal  as  to  make  a  vent 
at  a  vile  price  of  their  honour,  which  they  ought  to  defend, 
and  keep  without  spot,  against  the  assaults  of  the  most 
honest  and  virtuous  lover  that  ever  offered  to  serve  under 
the  flag  of  any  beauty,  how  clear  soever  it  shone. 

And  yet  how  many  of  those  do  we  see  nowadays  who 
will  not  stick  to  deny  the  service  of  such  as  proffer  them 
love,  as  well  for  the  respect  of  virtue  as  desire  to  embrace 
a  fading  glee  of  flickering  beauty ;  and  after  commit  them- 
selves to  open  sale  to  who  will  bid  most  for  them:  which 
kind  of  Venetian  Madonnas,  as  I  wish  to  be  barred  the 
society  of  chaste  ladies,  and  not  suffered  to  sit  amongst 
the  most  arrant  courtesans  that  ever  were,  having  any 
spark  of  zeal  or  friendship  in  their  heart ;  so  they  had  but 
justice  (in  mine  opinion)  if  the  benefit  or  liberty  of  every 
commonwealth  were  taken  from  them,  to  the  end  they 
might  wander  as  a  kind  of  marked  people  of  all  the  world. 
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For  she  that  loveth  for  money,  and  makes  a  gain  or  cer- 
tain revenue  of  the  use  of  her  body,  will  seldom  make  con- 
science to  betray  him  to  Avhom  she  gives  continuance  of 
friendship;  seeing  her  love  (tipped  with  a  desire  of  gain) 
tends  altogether  to  ends  of  evil  and  acts  of  tyrannous  effect. 
AVherein,  as  the  honest  sort  of  women  are  always  defended 
by  the  integrity  of  their  conversation  and  life,  so  I  crave  a 
patience  in  the  rest,  touching  the  punishment  I  i\dsh  upon 
them,  and  speedy  amendment  of  life,  to  the  end  their  virtue 
may  make  them  as  meritorious  of  reputation  indeed  as 
some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  unworthy  of  the  use  of  life 
or  benefit  of  common  air. 

Seigneur  Virley  then,  having  Zilia  in  his  presence,  and 
almost  at  commandment,  feigned  not  to  know  her,  refrain- 
ing from  all  offers  of  humanity,  either  saluting  her  comings 
by  signs  of  thankful  countenance  or  otherways;  which  at 
the  first  moved  no  small  astonishment  in  our  widow,  who, 
notwithstanding,  seeing  she  was  entered  into  an  enterprise 
the  effect  whereof  she  saw  could  not  be  performed  without 
the  loss  of  honour  or  life,  made  of  necessity  a  virtue,  with 
resolution  to  commit  her  to  the  mercy  of  her  Fortune,  and 
make  a  last  proof  of  her  goodness,  what  inconstancy  soever 
is  given  unto  her  of  all  men.  AVherewith,  desiring  the  rest 
to  retire,  she  shut  the  door  and  took  the  knight  by  the 
hand ;  whom  she  beheld  in  the  face,  and  with  a  smiling  re- 
gard asked  him  if  he  had  so  soon  forgotten  liis  dear  Zilia, 
or  if  he  had  the  heart  to  make  so  small  account  of  her  in 
that  place,  yielding  her  not  long  since  such  authority  over 
him  and  all  that  was  his  at  Moncalieri. 

"Dissemble  no  more,"  saith  she,  "to  know  her  who  hath 
stayed  for  no  pains  to  come  hither  to  acquit  you  of  your 
promise,  with  request  to  pardon  the  fault  I  have  made  in 
abusing  the  virtue  of  the  honest  love  you  bare  me.  It  is  I 
who,  lamenting  my  former  cruelty,  am  here  to  do  penance 
for  the  wrong  I  have  done  you  in  restraining  the  liberty 
of  your  tongue,  and  taking  revenge  of  my  former  rigour, 
am  to  yield  tribute  to  your  rare  loyalty;  with  more  readi- 
ness to  dismiss  the  charm  that  so  long  hath  kept  your 
tongue  enchanted,  than  ever  I  had  reason  to  add  so  cruel  a 
recompense  to  your  honest  desert." 
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All  which  seemed  to  move  as  many  words  in  the  dumb 
knight  as  there  is  life  or  feeling  in  the  senseless  rock  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  seeing  him  make  signs 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  speak,  nor  move  the  en- 
chantment of  his  tongue,  she  was  forced  to  recharge  him 
with  all  sorts  of  kisses,  embracing  and  culling  every  part 
of  his  face  and  neck,  not  without  great  store  of  tears,  where- 
with she  bedewed  each  part  of  his  bosom  and  outward 
garments,  using  the  assistance  of  every  means  wherein  she 
judged  virtue  to  make  him  tractable  to  her  request.  Which, 
notwithstanding,  he  returned  with  a  solemn  silence;  and 
forgetting  his  ancient  ceremonies,  and  amorous  orations 
which  he  was  wont  to  use  as  persuasions  of  pity  to  his 
lady,  he  alleged  now  a  dispense  from  speaking  by  her  com- 
mandment only,  practising  altogether  (by  signs)  the  use 
and  execution  of  that  which  erst  he  had  so  hotly  pursued, 
both  by  suit  and  long  service.  Wherein  as  he  seemed  some- 
what awaked  by  her,  that  long  had  kept  his  mind  in  a 
slumber  and  drained  his  body  both  of  desire  and  courage, 
so  he  sought  in  like  sort  to  set  abroach  in  her  an  appetite 
of  that  wherein  she  hath  been  erst  no  less  curious  than 
strange. 

"Wherein  she,  for  her  part  (more  to  prevent  the  peril  of 
life  and  loss  of  the  penal  condition,  than  for  any  respect 
of  friendship  to  the  knight),  made  him  the  master  of  his 
request,  with  consent  to  use  her  at  his  pleasure,  and  frank 
possession  of  that  which  he  and  all  lovers  account  the  chief- 
est  felicity  in  love.  Wherein  they  lived  with  equal  content- 
ment until  the  end  of  fifteen  days  (the  term  appointed  to 
cure  the  knight)  Avithout  that  the  poor  widow  could  make 
conversion  of  her  dmnb  patient  into  a  man  using  the  liberty 
of  his  speech ;  albeit  she  laid  afore  him  in  how  many  sorts 
she  grieved  with  her  own  folly  in  binding  him  to  so  strange 
inconvenience,  and  the  penance  she  had  done  losing  her 
honour,  to  satisfy  his  pleasure  and  absolve  him  of  his  vow. 

All  which  seemed  as  Hebrew  songs  to  Seigneur  Virley ; 
who,  determining  to  play  double  or  quit  with  her,  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  a  further  fear  to  her  former  loss,  to  the 
end  she  might  feel  her  part  of  danger,  as  well  as  her  cruelty 
had  made  hun  pine  away  in  secret  sorrow  the  better  part 
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of  two  years :  which  he  performed  accordingly  for  the  term 
expired;  and  the  knight  nothing  altered  from  his  ancient 
order  of  silent  disposition,  the  commissioners  smmnoned 
the  lady  wddow  to  perform  the  points  of  the  edict,  importing 
two  choices  of  peremptory  extremity,  either  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand francs  (which  she  had  not,  nor  was  able  to  get),  or 
make  good  her  promise  with  the  loss  of  her  life,  which  she 
was  sure  to  perform  without  a  special  grace  of  the  king 
and  that  by  the  intercession  of  her  enemy. 

What  was  now  the  refuge  of  this  lady,  distressed  on 
every  side,  if  not  to  retire  into  tears,  dropping  A\dtli  streams 
of  present  sorrow  in  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
cruelty?  "Ah!  unhappy  and  thrice-wretched  lady  that  I 
am,"  saith  she,  "brought  to  due  desolation  and  punishment 
by  shame,  for  an  effect  of  cruelty  exceeding  the  barbarous 
disposition  of  the  Turk,  or  Moor,  or  other  infidel  without 
religion  or  faith.  In  seeking,  alas !  to  deceive  another,  I  am 
fallen  into  the  danger  appointed  to  give  end  to  my  life. 
Was  it  not  sufficient  for  me  to  be  warned  of  the  revenge  of 
mine  enemy  by  mine  own  rigour  used  towards  him,  but  that 
I  must  attempt  his  courtesy,  and  A\dllingly  fall  into  the 
malice  of  him  who,  triumphing  in  the  spoils  of  mine  honour, 
goeth  about  also  to  take  from  me  my  life,  and  mortify  my 
renown  for  ever? 

"AVhy  fell  I  not  alas!  into  the  jaws  of  some  wild  beast 
in  passing  the  Alps,  or  threw  myself  headlong  from  the  top 
of  some  craggy  mountain,  whereby  I  should  have  prevented 
the  stroke  of  his  malice,  who  seeks  to  make  me  a  wonder  to 
the  multitude  for  attempting  a  thing  which  rests  wholly  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  whom  I  had  so  heinously 
offended?  Ah!  Seigneur  Virley,  how  can  you  bestow  such 
cold  consideration  on  the  pleasures  wherein  I  have  been  so 
liberal  on  your  behalf?  Or  what  moveth  these  regards  of 
disdain,  with  desire  to  have  the  life  of  her  Avho,  if  ever  she 
offended,  hath  already  performed  the  penance  of  her  fault  ? 
And  what  offense  is  so  great  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
amends  for  the  trespass?  Which  if  I  have  not  already  an- 
swered, let  my  tears  make  good  the  rest  of  your  rigorous 
sentence. 

"Imagine,  Seigneur  Virley,  what  a  virtue  it  is  to  for- 
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give;  where  the  extremity  of  revenge  is  the  foulest  vice 
that  occupieth  the  heart  of  men.  And  for  your  part,  as  you 
have  made  yourself  known  to  the  world  by  your  continual 
felicity  in  all  your  affairs,  so  stick  not  to  make  an  increase 
of  your  glory  by  preventing  the  peril  of  her  who,  lying 
prostrate  afore  your  knees,  bathing  the  same  in  suds  of  her 
sorrowful  tears,  doth  also  kiss  your  feet  in  sign  of  repent- 
ance of  her  former  folly.  Ah!  let  me  not  die  for  my  sim- 
plicity, nor  mine  honour  put  to  sacrifice,  as  a  revenge  of 
the  little  wrong  which,  I  confess,  my  chastity  hath  done 
you!  Take  not,  alas!  so  cruel  vengeance  upon  so  small  an 
offence;  neither  suffer  the  blood  of  my  life  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  your  malice  that  have  already  paid  treble  tribute 
in  respect  of  m}^  fault." 

Wherewith,  meaning  yet  to  continue  in  terms  of  com- 
plaint, the  sergeant  criminal  (with  authority  from  the 
king)  arrested  her  to  prison;  whither  she  went  with  small 
constraint  as  weary  already  with  the  view  of  her  present 
misery,  and  loathing  the  use  of  longer  life,  having  lost  the 
chief  supjDort  of  the  same.  But  the  knight,  pinched  wdth 
some  remorse  touching  the  passion  of  his  dear  Zilia,  think- 
ing her  sufficiently  punished  for  so  small  offence,  went  im- 
mediately to  the  king,  to  whom,  in  the  hearing  of  his  lords, 
he  makes  discourse  of  his  love  passed,  the  cruelty  of  Zilia 
in  binding  him  to  a  vow  of  silence  for  three  years,  and  the 
present  revenge  he  hath  taken  of  her  discourtesy,  with 
humble  request  in  the  end  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  his 
justice,  both  to  her  and  others  that  were  in  prison  for  his 
recovery;  "seeing,"  saith  he,  "the  same  depended  either 
upon  her  that  bound  me  to  that  charge,  or  else  upon  the 
assistance  of  time,  which  at  last  would  have  dissolved  my 
dumb  trance  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  thing  which  my 
faith  bound  me  to  perform." 

The  king  marvelled  not  a  little  to  hear  so  strange  a  his- 
tory, rejoicing  notw^ithstanding  in  the  happy  return  of  his 
speech,  and  giving  singular  commendation  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  knight,  condemned  presently  the  cruelty  and  coveteous- 
ness  of  the  widow;  upon  whom  had  followed  execution  ac- 
cordingly, if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  special 
intercession  of  Seigneur  Virley,  W'ho,  taking  her  out  of 
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prison,  accompanied  lier  certain  days'  journey,  as  well  to 
show  her  the  king's  liberality  in  diverse  towns  and  holds 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  him,  as  also  to  satisfy  his  ap- 
petite at  the  full  with  the  fruits  whereof  he  had  felt  erst  so 
pleasant  a  taste.  Wherewith,  also,  she  did  not  much  mislil^e, 
for  that  the  proof  of  such  favour,  unlooked  for,  took  away 
the  pain  of  her  late  imprisonment  justly  deserved :  besides, 
her  late  despair  of  life  made  her  double  thankful  to  the 
author  of  her  liberty;  which  she  embraced  with  more  con- 
tentment than  when  she  knew  not  what  it  was  to  lose  the 
pleasant  taste  of  free  life. 

Wherein  may  be  noted  an  experience  of  the  dealing  of 
Fortune,  who  keeps  in  store  like  punishment  for  all  such 
as,  reposing  too  much  for  themselves  in  their  own  force,  do 
defy  that  little  which  they  account  to  consist  in  others ;  and 
in  respect  of  their  own  power,  do  condemn  the  authority 
which  other  men  have.  If  a  vain  glory  and  conceit  of  a 
chastity  invincible  had  not  deceived  this  lady,  or  a  desire 
of  covetous  gain  bleared  her  eyes,  it  had  been  hard  to  have 
judged  her  incontinency,  which  appeared  both  in  her  frank 
familiarity  towards  the  impassioned  knight,  and  also  in  the 
greedy  desire  to  fill  her  purse  and  carry  away  the  praise 
from  all  others  that  undertook  the  enterprise.  And  yet,  as 
you  see,  her  gain  hath  given  a  dishonest  title  to  her  name 
for  ever,  with  an  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  women  to  cry 
out  of  the  whole  sex. 

But  there  is  no  reason  that  the  fault  or  folly  of  one 
should  impair  in  any  sort  the  nobility  of  so  many  virtuous 
and  honest  ladies,  whose  chastity  and  honest  convey  of  life 
defends  them  against  the  cruelty  and  coveteousness  of  this 
Zilia  and  such  as  resemble  her  in  any  sort :  who,  after  cer- 
tain days  of  recreation  with  her  lover,  retireth  into  Pied- 
mont, where  she  drew  forth  the  remainder  of  her  years  in 
continual  grudge  and  fret  of  conscience,  with  firm  persua- 
sion ever  after  that  the  force  of  man  is  nothing  where  God 
doth  not  work  by  His  grace ;  without  Whose  assistance  we 
can  neither  learn  that  which  is  good,  nor  defend  ourselves 
from  the  danger  of  any  evil.  Like  as,  also,  if  we  want  that 
guide  in  our  doing,  our  works  (smelling  of  nothing  but  the 
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corruption  of  our  own  nature)  make  us  seem  not  much  un- 
like the  loathsome  swine,  wallowing  in  a  dirty  or  muddy 
puddle,  to  increase  her  filthiness. 

From  Bandello's  Tragical  Discourses 
Fenton's  trans.:  ed.  Harris. 
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Tales  from  Chaucer 

Chaucer  has  been  considered  at  length  elsewhere  in  our 
study. t  However,  he  must  be  included  in  any  survey,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  story  in  English  literature. 

After  the  Anglo-Saxon  days,  Avherein  the  epic  of  Beo- 
wulf and  the  narrative  poems  of  Cynewulf  claim  our  atten- 
tion, except  for  popular  ballads,  there  is  very  little  in  early 
English  Avriting  to  hold  the  attention  of  general  readers 
until  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  this  keen  observer  to  visit  Italy 
on  two  occasions  and  beyond  doubt,  he  owes  much  to  those 
sojourns  in  the  country  where  the  Eenaissance  was  working 
such  changes  in  men's  thoughts — where,  to  express  the 
situation  more  truly,  the  changes  taking  place  had  precipi- 
tated a  Renaissance. 

The  story  told  by  the  "Wife  of  Bath"  belongs  to  the 
series  grouped  together  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  "Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite"  is  a  medieval  story  and  breathes  of  the 
days  of  tourneys  and  chivalry. 

Here  Beginneth  the  Tale  or  the  Wife  of  Bath 

In  the  old  days  of  King  Arthur,  of  whom  Britons  speak 
great  glory,  this  land  was  all  filled  with  fairy  power.  The 
elf-queen  danced  full  oft,  with  her  merry  company,  in  many 
a  green  mead ;  this  was  the  belief  of  old,  as  I  find  in  books. 
I  speak  of  many  hundred  years  ago;  but  in  our  times  no 
man  can  see  elves  any  more.  For  now^  the  great  charity  and 
the  prayers  of  limiters  and  of  other  holy  frairs,  who  reach 
every  land  and  every  brook,  as  thick  as  motes  in  a  sunbeam, 
blessing  halls,  towers,  chambers,  kitchens,  cities,  burgs, 
castles,  thorps,  dairies,  barns,  stables,  bowers, — this  brings 
it  to  pass  that  there  be  no  elves.  For  where  a  fairy  was 
wont  to  Avalk,  there  walks  the  limiter  himself  now^,  of  morn- 
ings or  of  afternoons,  and  says  his  matins  and  his  holy 
things  as  he  goes  in  his  mendicancy.  Women  may  go  up 
and  down  in  safety ;  in  every  bush,  under  every  tree,  save 
him,  there  is  none  incubus, — and  he  Avill  do  them  nought  but 
dishonour. 
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And  so  befell  that  this  King  Arthur  had  a  lusty  young 
knight  in  his  court,  who  on  a  day  came  riding  from  the 
river;  and  it  happed  that  he  saw  a  maid  walking  ahead 
alone  as  she  was  born,  and  her  he  ravished.  For  this  viola- 
tion there  was  such  clamor  and  such  appeal  unto  King 
Arthur  that  the  knight  was  condemned  by  course  of  law 
to  die;  and  peradventure,  such  was  the  statute  then,  he 
would  have  lost  his  head,  but  that  the  queen  and  other 
ladies  so  long  prayed  the  king  for  grace,  till  he  granted  him 
his  life  thereupon,  and  gave  him  over  to  the  queen's  will,  to 
choose  whether  she  would  save  him  or  let  him  die. 

The  queen  thanked  the  king  right  heartily;  and  after 
this,  upon  a  day  when  she  saw  her  time,  she  spake  thus  to 
the  knight:  "You  stand  yet,"  quoth  she,  "in  such  case  that 
you  have  even  now  no  assurance  of  your  life.  I  grant  you 
life,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  thing  it  is  that  women  desire 
most.  Beware  and  guard  your  neckbone  from  iron!  And 
if  you  cannot  tell  it  forthwith,  I  will  give  you  yet  leave  to 
go  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  search  out  and  learn  an 
answer  sufficient  for  this  point.  And  ere  you  depart,  I  will 
have  security  that  you  will  yield  up  your  body  in  this 
place." 

Woe  was  this  knight,  and  he  sighed  sorrowfully.  But 
what!  He  might  not  do  even  as  he  list.  And  at  last  he 
chose  to  go  and  come  again  even  at  the  year's  end,  with 
such  reply  as  God  should  purvey  him;  and  he  took  his  leave 
and  went  his  way  forth. 

He  sought  every  house  and  place  where  he  hoped  to  find 
such  luck  as  to  learn  what  women  chiefly  love.  But  he 
could  arrive  at  no  coast  where  he  could  find  two  creatures 
agreeing  together  on  this  thing.  Some  said  that  women  best 
loved  riches ;  some  said  honor ;  some  said  mirth ;  some,  rich 
array;  some,  lusty  husbands,  and  to  be  widowed  and  wed- 
ded often.  Some  said  that  our  hearts  are  most  eased  when 
we  be  flattered  and  gratified.  They  came  full  nigh  the  truth ; 
a  man  shall  best  win  us  by  flattery,  I  will  not  deny  it,  and 
by  attentiveness  and  diligence  we  are  caught,  both  great 
and  small.  And  some  said  how  we  love  best  to  be  free  and 
to  do  even  as  we  will,  and  that  no  man  reprove  us  for  our 
faults,  but  say  that  we  be  wise  and  never  foolish  at  all.  .  .  . 
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This  knight,  of  whom  is  my  tale  chiefly,  when  he  saw 
he  could  not  come  by  it — that  is  to  say,  what  Avomen  most 
love — full  sorrowful  was  his  spirit  within  his  breast.  But 
home  he  went,  he  might  not  tarry ;  the  day  was  come  when 
he  must  turn  homeward.  And  as  he  went,  deep  in  care,  it 
befell  that  he  rode  under  a  forest-side,  where  he  saw  four- 
and-twenty  ladies  and  yet  more  go  on  a  dance.  Full  eagerly 
he  drew  toward  this  dance,  in  hope  of  learning  some  piece 
of  wisdom.  But  in  truth,  ere  he  fully  came  there,  the  dance 
was  vanished — where,  he  wist  not;  and  he  discerned  no 
living  creature,  save  that  he  saw  sitting  on  the  green  an 
old  wife,  a  fouler  wight  none  could  imagine.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  knight  this  old  Avife  arose  and  said,  "Sir 
knight,  by  this  way  lies  no  path.  Tell  me,  by  your  faith, 
what  seek  you?  Peradventure  it  may  be  the  better  for  you; 
these  old  folk  know  many  a  thing. ' ' 

"My  dear  mother,"  quoth  this  knight,  "in  truth  I  am 
but  a  dead  man,  unless  I  can  say  what  thing  it  is  that 
women  desire  most.  Could  you  instruct  me,  I  would  well 
pay  you  your  reward." 

"Plight  me  your  troth,"  quoth  she,  "on  my  hand  here, 
that  you  will  do  the  first  thing  that  I  require  of  you,  if  it 
lie  in  your  power ;  and  ere  it  be  night  I  will  tell  it  you. " 

"Take  my  pledge  here,"  said  the  knight,  "I  agree." 

"Then,"  quoth  she,  "I  dare  be  bound  your  life  is  safe; 
for  upon  my  soul  I  will  stand  to  it  that  the  queen  will  say  as 
I  do.  Let  see  the  proudest  kerchief  or  caul  of  the  Avhole 
court,  who  dares  say  nay  to  what  I  shall  teach  you.  Let  us 
go  on,  without  further  words." 

Then  she  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  bade  him  be 
glad  and  have  no  dread. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  court,  this  knight  said  "he 
had  kept  his  day,  as  he  had  promised,  and  ready  Avas  his 
answer."  Then  were  assembled  to  hear  his  answer  full 
many  a  noble  wife,  and  many  a  maiden,  and  many  a  widoAv, 
— because  they  be  wise;  and  the  queen  herself  sat  as 
justicer.  And  then  this  knight  was  summoned.  Silence  was 
commanded  to  every  wight,  and  the  knight  was  bidden  tell 
in  full  audience  what  thing  mortal  women  most  love.  This 
knight  stood  not  like  a  dumb  beast,  but  anon  answered  the 
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question  mth  manly  voice,  that  all  the  court  heard  it.  ' '  My 
liege  lady,"  quoth  he,  ''over  all  this  world  women  wish  to 
have  sovereignty  over  their  husbands  as  well  as  over  their 
lovers,  and  to  be  in  mastership  above  them.  This  is  your 
chief  est  desire,  though  you  slay  me  for  the  word ;  do  as  you 
list,  I  am  here  at  your  will." 

In  all  the  court  there  was  neither  wife  nor  maid  nor 
widow  to  gainsay  what  he  replied,  but  all  declared  he  was 
worthy  to  have  his  freedom.  And  at  that  word,  the  old 
woman  started  up  Avhom  the  knight  had  seen  sitting  on  the 
green. 

"Your  favor,  my  sovereign  lady!"  quoth  she.  "Do  me 
justice,  ere  your  court  break  up.  I  taught  the  knight  this 
answer,  for  which  he  plighted  me  his  faith  that  he  would 
do  the  first  thing  I  should  require  of  him,  if  it  lay  in  his 
power.  Before  the  court,  then,  I  pray  you,  sir  knight," 
quoth  she,  "that  you  take  me  to  wife,  for  you  well  know 
that  I  have  saved  your  neck.  If  I  speak  falsely,  sa}^  me 
nay,  upon  your  faith ! ' ' 

This  knight  answered,  "I  wot  full  well  that  such  was  my 
promise,  alas  and  alack!  But  for  the  love  of  God,  pray 
choose  another  request!  Take  all  my  goods;  let  my  body 
go." 

"Nay,  then"  answered  she,  "I  beshrew  us  both.  For 
though  I  be  foul,  poor,  and  old,  I  would  none  of  all  the  metal 
or  ore  that  is  buried  under  the  earth  or  lies  upon  it,  but 
I  were  thy  wife,  and  thy  love  eke. ' ' 

' '  My  love ! ' '  quoth  he,  ' '  nay,  my  damnation !  Alas  that 
any  of  my  kindred  should  be  so  foully  mismated !" 

But  all  this  was  for  naught.  This  is  the  conclusion,  that 
he  was  constrained,  and  needs  must  wed  her.  And  he  took 
his  old  wife  and  went  to  his  chamber. 

Now  peradventure  some  men  would  say  that  of  my 
negligence  I  take  no  care  to  tell  you  all  the  rejoicing  and 
pomp  which  was  at  the  celebration  that  day.  To  which 
thing  I  shall  briefly  answer,  and  say  there  was  no  joy  nor 
celebration  at  all ;  but  only  heaviness  and  much  sorrow.  For 
he  wedded  her  privily  on  a  morn;  and  such  was  his  woe,  hid 
him  all  day  after  like  an  owl,  his  wife  looked  so  ugly. 

Great  was  his  misery  when  he  was  alone  with  his  wife ; 
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he  tossed  about  and  turned  to  and  fro.  His  old  wife  lay 
evermore  smiling,  and  said,  "Ah  henedicite,  dear  husband! 
fares  every  knight  thus  as  you  do  I  Is  this  the  way  of  King 
Arthur's  household?  Is  every  knight  of  his  so  distant?  I 
am  your  own  love  and  your  wife  eke,  and  I  have  saved 
your  neck,  and  certes,  I  have  never  yet  done  you  a  wrong. 
Why  do  you  so  this  first  night!  You  fare  as  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  wit.  What  is  my  guilt?  Tell  it  me,  for  the  love 
of  God,  and  if  I  have  the  power,  it  shall  be  amended. ' ' 

"Amended!"  quoth  this  knight.  "Alas,  nay,  nay;  it 
cannot  be  amended  forevermore !  You  are  so  loathly  and  so 
old,  and  eke  come  of  so  low  a  lineage,  that  it  is  small  wonder 
though  I  toss  and  turn.  Would  God  my  heart  would  burst !" 

' '  Is  this  the  cause  of  your  unquiet  ? ' ' 

"Yea,  certainly,  and  no  Avonder,"  quoth  he. 

"Now,  sir,"  she  replied,  "I  could  amend  all  this  ere 
three  days  were  gone,  if  I  list,  so  you  bear  yourself  toward 
me  well. 

"But  w^hen  you  speak  of  such  gentility  as  is  descended 
from  ancient  wealth,  so  that  therefor  you  knights  are  men 
of  breeding, — such  arrogance  is  not  worth  a  hen.  Look  who 
is  ever  most  virtuous,  openly  and  privily,  and  ever  most 
inclines  to  do  what  gentle  deeds  he  may;  take  him  for  the 
gentlest  man.  Christ  wills  that  w^e  claim  our  gentility  from 
him,  not  from  our  ancestors'  ancient  wealth.  For  though 
all  their  heritage,  hj  reason  w^hereof  we  claim  high  station, 
descend  to  us,  yet  they  cannot  at  all  bequeath  to  any  of  us 
their  virtuous  living,  which  made  them  to  be  called  gentle 
men  and  to  bid  us  follow  them  and  do  in  like  manner.  The 
wise  poet  of  Florence,  who  is  named  Dante,  has  a  noble 
saying  on  this  matter;  lo,  in  such  rhyme  is  Dante's  saying: 

"Seldom  into  the  branches  of  the  tree 
Mounts  worth  of  man,  for  He  that  gives  it  to  us 
Wills  that  of  Him  we  claim  nobility. ' ' 

For  we  may  claim  naught  as  from  our  ancestors  save  tem- 
poral things  which  men  may  injure  and  impair.  Every 
wight  eke  knows  this  as  well  as  I,  that  if  nobility  were 
planted  by  nature  in  a  certain  family  all  down  the  line,  then 
would  they  never  cease  to  do  the  fair  offices  of  nobility,  both 
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privately  and  before  the  world ;  they  could  never  do  villainy 
or  sin.  Take  fire  and  bear  it  into  the  darkest  house  betwixt 
here  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus,  and  let  men  shut  the  doors 
and  go  thence,  nevertheless  the  tire  will  burn  and  blaze  as 
fairly  as  though  twenty  thousand  men  beheld  it ;  on  peril  of 
my  life,  it  will  hold  to  its  natural  office  till  it  die !  Here  you 
may  well  see  how  nobility  hangs  not  from  ancient  posses- 
sions, since  folk  perform  not  ahvays  its  words,  as  does  the 
fire,  lo!  according  to  its  nature.  For,  God  wot,  men  may 
full  often  see  a  lord's  son  do  shame  and  baseness;  and  he 
that  will  have  esteem  for  gentility  because  he  was  born  of  a 
noble  house  and  had  virtuous  and  noble  ancestors,  and  yet 
himself  will  not  perform  the  deeds  of  gentility  nor  follow 
after  his  gentle  ancestor  who  is  dead,  he  is  not  noble,  be  he 
duke  or  baron;  for  base  sinful  deeds  make  a  churl.  For 
gentility  then  were  but  renown  of  your  ancestors  for  their 
high  worthiness,  which  is  full  extraneous  to  your  person. 
Your  gentility  comes  only  from  God.  Then  comes  our  true 
gentility  of  divine  grace,  and  was  in  no  Avise  bequeathed  to 
us  with  our  earthly  station  . . . 

''And  you  reproach  me  for  poverty ;  but  the  high  God  on 
whom  we  believe  chose  freely  to  live  in  poverty.  And  certes 
every  man,  maid  or  wife,  may  well  know  that  Jesus,  King 
of  Heaven,  would  not  choose  an  ill  manner  of  living.  Verily, 
cheerful  poverty  is  an  honorable  thing,  so  will  Seneca  say 
and  other  clerks.  Whoso  holds  him  content  with  his  poverty, 
I  count  him  rich,  though  he  have  not  a  shirt !  He  who  covets 
is  a  poor  wight,  for  he  would  have  that  which  is  not  within 
his  power.  But  he  that  has  naught,  nor  covets  to  have,  is 
rich,  albeit  you  count  him  but  a  serving-lad.  True  poverty, 
it  sings  by  nature.  Juvenal  says  merrily,  concerning 
poverty : 

'The  poor  man  as  he  strides  along 
Before  the  thieves  may  sing-  a  song. ' 

Poverty  is  a  hateful  good,  and  a  full  great  ridder  from 
cares,  I  trow,  and  eke  a  great  teacher  of  wisdom  to  him 
that  takes  it  in  patience.  All  this  is  poverty,  though  it  seem 
wretched;  and  a  possession  which  no  wight  will  challenge. 
When  a  man  is  humbled,  full  often  poverty  makes  him  to 
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know  his  God  and  himself  eke.  Poverty  methinks  is  a  per- 
spective glass  through  which  he  may  see  who  are  his  true 
friends.  And  thereforer,  sir,  I  pray,  so  I  grieve  you  not, 
upbraid  me  no  more  for  my  poverty. 

''Now,  sir,  you  reproach  me  for  mine  old  age.  And 
eertes,  sir,  though  there  were  no  authority  in  any  book  to 
tell  you  so,  yet  you  honorable  gentlefolk  say  that  men 
should  do  courtesy  to  an  old  Avight,  and  for  your  gentle 
manners  call  him  Father.  And  I  could  find  authorities  for 
this,  I  trow.  Now  you  say  I  am  old  and  foul — then  dread 
you  not  to  be  a  cuckold.  For  ugliness  and  age,  on  my  life, 
are  great  wardens  over  chastity.  But  nevertheless,  since  I 
know  what  it  is  you  would  have,  I  shall  fulfill  your  worldlv 
will. 

"Choose,"  quoth  she,  "one  of  these  two  things,  to  have 
me  foul  and  old  till  I  die,  and  to  you  a  true,  humble  wife, 
never  in  all  my  days  displeasing  you;  or  else  to  have  me 
young  and  fair,  and  take  your  adventure  of  the  resorting  to 
your  house — or  mayhap  to  some  other  place — which  there 
will  be  for  rny  sake.  Now  choose  yourself  which  you  will 
have." 

This  knight  took  counsel  with  himself  and  sighed  sore; 
but  at  last  he  spake  after  this  manner:  "My  lady  and  love, 
and  my  dear  wife,  I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance.  Do 
you  choose  which  may  "be  greatest  pleasure  and  greatest 
honor  to  you  and  me  also ;  I  care  not  which  of  the  two,  for 
it  suffices  me  as  it  pleases  you." 

"Then  have  I  got  the  mastery  over  you,"  quoth  she, 
"since  I  may  make  choice,  and  control  as  I  list?" 

"Yea,  eertes,  wife,"  quoth  he;  "I  hold  that  for  the 
best." 

Quoth  she,  "Kiss  me,  we  be  angered  no  longer.  For  by 
my  faith  I  will  be  both  unto  you — that  is  to  say,  both  fair, 
yea,  and  good.  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  die  mad,  but  I 
be  as  good  and  faithful  as  ever  wife  was  since  the  world 
was  new.  And  except  I  be  in  the  morn  as  fair  to  see  as  any 
lady,  queen  or  empress,  betwixt  the  east  and  the  west,  do 
A\dth  my  life  and  death  as  you  will.  Cast  up  the  curtain, 
look  how  it  is." 

And  when  the  knight  saw  verily  that  she  was  so  fair 
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and  likewise  so  young,  he  clasped  her  in  his  two  arms  for 
joy,  his  heart  bathed  m  a  bath  of  bliss.  A  thousand  times 
together  he  kissed  her. 

And  she  obeyed  him  in  all  which  might  cause  him  de- 
light or  pleasure.  And  thus  they  lived  in  perfect  joy  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  And  may  Jesus  Christ  send  us  husbands 
meek,  young,  and  lusty,  and  grace  to  over-live  them  that  we 
wed.  And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  shorten  their  days  that  will 
not  be  ruled  by  their  wives.  And  old,  angry  niggards  of 
money,  God  send  them  betimes  a  very  pestilence ! 

Here  endeth  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

— Tatloch-MacKaye  Translation. 
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PALAMON  AND  ARCITA 
I.     Palamon  axd  Arcita  Fall  Out 

''There  was  once,  as  the  old  stories  tell  us,  a  noble  duke 
named  Theseus.  He  was  lord  and  governor  of  Athens, 
and  in  his  daj^  the  greatest  conqueror  under  the  sun.  He 
had  fought  battles  and  wars  without  end,  winning  many 
victories  and  adding  rich  countries  to  his  dominions.  Chief 
among  his  conquests  was  his  defeat  of  the  Amazons  of 
Scythia.  He  overcame  their  army  in  a  great  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  Queen  Hippolyta  prisoner,  with  her  sister, 
the  fair  Emelie. 

"After  this  victory  he  married  Queen  Hippolyta,  amid 
great  feasting  and  revelry.  I  could  tell  you  a  long  tale  of 
all  the  splendid  feasts  that  were  held  at  this  wedding,  or 
of  the  great  thunderstorm  that  broke  over  the  Duke  and 
his  bride  as  they  began  their  journey  home.  But  time  is 
short,  and  my  story  is  long  without  that;  I  must  forbear, 
and  not  keep  another  man  from  having  his  fair  chance  of 
winning  the  supper.  So  now  for  the  tale  of  what  happened 
soon  after  the  wedding. 

''The  Duke,  then,  having  taken  Hippolyta  to  wife,  set 
out  in  state  on  the  way  home  with  her  and  her  sister,  full 
of  joy  and  pride  in  his  victory  and  his  marriage,  and  look- 
ing to  meet  with  rejoicing  everywhere  on  his  journey  to 
Athens.  But  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  saw  a  band  of 
ladies  clad  in  black  kneeling  in  the  road,  two  by  two,  weep- 
ing and  wailing  in  a  most  pitiful  manner;  nor  did  they 
cease  till  Theseus  reined  in  his  horse  and  spoke  to  them. 

"  'Who  are  you  that  break  in  upon  my  joyful  homecom- 
ing?' he  asked.  'Are  you  so  jealous  of  my  success  that  you 
try  to  mar  my  rejoicings  by  your  cries  of  sorrow?  Or  has 
any  man  ill-used  or  harmed  you?  AVhy  do  you  weep  and 
wear  mourning  garments?  Tell  me  what  wrong  has  been 
done  you,  that  I  may  help  and  avenge  you. ' 

*'  'My  lord  Duke,'  answered  the  lady  who  seemed  to  be 
chief  among  the  mourners,  'fortune  has  given  you  victorv 
and  success.  We  have  no  grudge  against  the  glory  and 
prosperity  that  you  have  won,  but  we  are  here  to  beg  you  to 
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pity  our  woe  and  help  us.  All  of  us  who  thus  beseech  you 
were  once  great  ladies,  high  in  rank  and  honor;  and  here 
we  have  awaited  you  these  fourteen  days  past,  to  pray  your 
mercy  on  us.  I  was  wife  of  King  Capaneus,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  and  all  these  others  had  great  lords  for 
their  husbands,  who  fell  with  him.  Creon  has  taken  Thebes 
and  is  king  of  it,  and  now  in  the  hardness  of  his  heart  he 
will  not  let  the  bodies  of  our  husbands  be  buried,  but  has 
piled  them  in  a  heap  where  they  were  slain  in  battle,  so 
that  they  lie  exposed  for  birds  and  beasts  to  prey  upon.' 

''With  that  she  and  all  the  other  distressed  ladies  threw 
themselves  on  their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  weep 
once  more.  'Have  pity  on  us  unhappy  women,'  they 
wailed,  'and  let  our  sorrows  touch  your  heart.' 

"The  gentle  Duke  was  filled  with  pity  when  he  saw  their 
grief.  He  leapt  down  from  his  horse  and  raised  them  up 
and  comforted  them.  He  swore  a  great  oath,  on  his  knight- 
hood, to  take  such  vengeance  upon  the  tyrant  Creon  that 
all  Greece  should  ring  wdth  it,  and,  Avhile  his  anger  was  still 
hot  within  him,  he  cut  short  his  return  to  Athens  without 
entering  the  city.  There  and  then  he  set  his  army  in  array 
to  march  straight  to  Thebes;  and  he  sent  Hippolyta  and 
Emelie  and  their  ladies  to  Athens  to  await  his  return. 

"When  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  with  all  the  flower  of  his 
chivalry  in  his  train,  he  drew  up  his  army  for  battle  in  a 
broad  open  space  near  the  city.  There  Avas  a  great  fight, 
and  Theseus  killed  Creon  in  fair  combat  with  his  own  hand. 
The  Thebans  w^ere  utterly  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  by 
assault  and  sacked;  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  nobles  whom 
Creon  had  left  unburied  were  given  to  the  ladies,  "w^ho 
buried  them  with  great  ceremony  and  lamentation.  Theseus 
stayed  aw^hile  near  Thebes,  ravaging  the  country  and  doing 
with  it  as  he  pleased. 

"After  the  great  battle,  the  victorious  soldiers  went 
about  robbing  and  pillaging,  stripping  the  dead  of  their 
armor  and  clothes  and  anything  else  of  value  which  they 
could  find.  A  party  of  these  pillagers  came  upon  the  bodies 
of  two  youths,  very  richly  dressed,  lying  in  the  place  w^here 
the  fight  had  been  thickest,  and  pierced  through  and 
through  with  wounds.  They  found  that  the  young  men  were 
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not  quite  dead,  though  grievously  wounded,  and  they  took 
them  to  Theseus,  seeing  from  their  garb  that  they  were  of 
noble  birth. 

"A  herald  skilled  in  blazonry  and  armor  was  sent  for. 
He  announced  that  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  two  captives 
showed  them  to  be  of  the  roj^al  family  of  Thebes ;  and  very 
soon  it  was  found  that  they  were  Palamon  and  Arcita,  two 
cousins,  both  of  the  royal  house,  the  sons  of  two  sisters. 

"When  Palamon  and  Arcita  were  healed  of  their  wounds, 
the  Duke  sent  them  to  Athens  to  be  kept  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives;  for  he  had  vowed  vengeance  on  Creon's 
whole  house,  and  would  take  no  ransom  and  show  no  mercy. 
So  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  in  a  strong  tower  at 
Athens,  close  to  the  palace  of  Theseus.  Theseus  himself 
after  a  little  time  returned  home  in  state  as  a  conqueror, 
and  reigned  in  joy  and  honor  with  his  queen  Hippolyta. 

''Several  years  passed,  and  Palamon  and  Arcita  still  lay 
unransomed  in  their  dungeon.  At  length,  however,  one  day 
in  spring,  the  lady  Emelie,  fairer  than  the  lily  and  fresh 
as  May  flowers,  rose  at  daybreak  to  walk  in  her  garden. 
It  Avas  a  morning  in  May,  the  month  when  spring  will  not 
suffer  anyone  to  lie  abed  after  the  sun  has  risen.  In  that 
bright  sunlight  Emelie 's  beauty  vied  with  the  roses  them- 
selves, as  she  paced  up  and  down  gathering  flowers  white 
and  red  to  make  a  woven  garland  for  her  fair  yellow  hair, 
which  hung  down  her  back,  braided  in  a  tress ;  and  as  she 
walked  she  sang  sweetly. 

''It  happened  that  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  where 
Palamon  and  Arcita  were  confined  joined  the  garden  wall, 
so  that  they  could  see  the  garden  from  their  narrow  win- 
dow. That  very  morning  Palamon  was  awake  with  the  sun, 
and  roamed  up  and  down  the  chamber,  lamenting  that  he 
had  ever  been  born,  if  it  were  only  to  spend  his  life  in 
prison. 

' '  Suddenly"  he  heard  a  voice  outside  singing  very  sweetly. 
He  peered  between  the  thick  iron  bars  of  the  window,  and 
looked  out  from  the  gloomy  dimgeon  on  to  the  city,  which 
lay  below  in  the  fresh  sunshine,  and  the  pleasant  garden 
just  outside  his  prison.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  Emelie, 
walking  up  and  down  among  the  flowers.   So  fair  was  she 
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that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  mere  sight.  He  started 
back,  and  cried  out  as  though  he  were  wounded  to  the 
heart. 

''The  cry  aroused  Arcita,  who  shared  the  same  dungeon. 
He  got  up  quickly,  saying:  'Cousin  mine,  what  ails  you, 
that  you  turn  so  pale?  Why  did  you  cry  out!  Be  patient; 
Ave  must  bear  our  imprisonment  as  well  as  w^e  can,  for  we 
shall  never  escape.  So  the  stars  ordained  for  us  wdien  we 
were  born. ' 

*'  'You  are  wrong,  cousin.  It  was  not  the  hardness  of  our 
fate  that  made  me  cry  out:  I  was  wounded  in  my  heart.; 
The  beauty  of  the  lady  whom  I  see  roaming  in  the  garden 
is  the  cause  of  all  my  woe.  Ah,  how  fair  she  is!  Is  she  a 
woman,  or  can  she  be  some  spirit  in  human  form!' 

"He  thought  that  it  might  be  a  goddess  wdio  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  mortal  woman,  and  he  began  to  pray  to  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  love,  not  to  mock  them  thus,  but  to  help  them 
to  escape. 

"Then  Arcita,  hearing  his  words,  also  Avent  to  the  win- 
dow, and  saAv  Emelie  walking  in  the  sunshine.  At  the  sight 
of  her  his  heart,  too,  was  wounded  as  sorely  as  Palamon's, 
and  with  a  sigh  he  said :  '  I  am  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
beauty  of  her  I  see  yonder.  If  I  cannot  Avin  her  favor,  I 
am  naught  l)ut  a  dead  man.  There  is  no  more  for  me  to 
say. ' 

"Palamon  looked  at  him  askance,  and  asked,  'Is  this  a 
jest,  or  do  you  speak  in  earnest!' 

"  'Nay,  Palamon,  in  earnest,  by  my  faith,'  ansAvered 
Arcita.    'I  have  no  mind  to  jest  now.' 

"Palamon  knit  his  broAvs  in  anger.  'It  Avould  bring  you 
no  great  honor  to  be  false  to  me,'  said  he.  'I  am  your 
cousin,  nay,  your  brother  and  comrade,  and  Ave  SAvore  be- 
tAveen  ourselves  a  great  oath  never  till  death  parts  us  to 
stand  in  one  another's  Avay,  in  love  or  in  anything  else.  You 
Avere  to  help  me,  and  I  you.  And  noAV  you  pretend  to  love 
this  my  lady,  Avhom  I  Avill  serve  until  I  die.  You  shall  not 
do  so,  false  Arcita !  I  saAv  and  loved  her  first,  and  told  you 
of  it  before  ever  you  looked  upon  her.  You  are  bound  by 
your  oath  as  a  knight  to  help  me,  if  it  lies  in  your  poAver; 
else  you  are  false  to  your  Avord.' 
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**  'You  will  be  false  sooner  than  I,'  answered  Arcita 
proudly,  'and  I  tell  you  it  is  you  who  are  false  now.  I  loved 
her  with  a  true  love  before  ever  you  did.  You  did  not  really 
love  her ;  you  do  not  even  know  if  she  be  a  woman  or  a  god- 
dess. Your  love  is  the  reverence  that  is  given  to  holy  things, 
but  I  love  her  as  men  should  love,  not  as  they  worship  the 
gods.  As  for  our  oath,  you  know  the  old  saying,  "A\^io  can 
set  a  law  on  lovers  I"  Love  is  a  stronger  power  than  any 
oath,  and  all  other  laws  are  daily  broken  by  it.  But  this  is 
idle  talk.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  win  her  favor  any 
more  than  I,  for  you  know  full  Avell  that  you  and  I  are 
doomed  to  prison  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  There  can  be  no 
ransom  and  no  freedom  for  us.  We  are  striving  like  the 
dogs  that  fought  for  a  bone,  and  as  they  were  fighting,  a 
kite  came  and  took  it  away.  Love,  if  you  like,  cousin.  I 
love  her  too,  and  shall  forever.  That  is  all  there  is  to  do. 
Here  in  this  jDrison  we  must  both  endure,  and  each  of  us 
alike  take  his  chance. ' 

"But  Palamon  would  not  hear  a  word  of  reason,  and  the 
strife  continued  long  betmxt  them,  as  I  could  show  you  if 
I  had  time.  But  hear  what  came  to  pass  next. 

"There  was  a  good  Duke  named  Pirithoiis  who  had  been 
a  dear  friend  and  comrade  of  Dul^e  Theseus  ever  since  they 
were  children.  He  had  known  Arcita  also  when  he  was  at 
Thebes,  and  loved  hmi  well.  It  happened  that  he  came  about 
this  time  to  Athens,  and  hearing  that  Arcita  was  in  prison, 
he  begged  Theseus  to  set  him  free.  Theseus  could  not 
refuse  his  friend  this  boon,  and  at  length,  after  many  a 
prayer,  he  let  Arcita  go  without  ransom,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  never  again  came  into  any  country  ruled  by 
the  Athenians,  on  pain  of  death. 

"Arcita  was  told  that  he  would  be  set  free  on  this  condi- 
tion, and  he  accepted  it.  But  it  pleased  him  no  more  than 
it  pleased  Palamon.  'Cousin  Palamon,'  he  said,  'the  vic- 
tory is  yours.  You  are  to  stay  here  near  the  lady  whom  Ave 
both  love,  but  I  may  never  come  into  any  land  which  The- 
seus governs.  Your  prison,  near  our  lady's  garden,  is  a 
paradise,  for  you  can  see  her  perhaps  every  day;  and  who 
knows  but  that  some  unlooked-for  chance  may  even  fulfill 
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your  desire  for  you?  But  I  am  exiled,  and  must  bid  good-by 
to  love  and  hope  ? ' 

"So  Arcita  went  away  home  to  Thebes,  free,  but  full  of 
sorrow  and  discontent.  He  spent  all  his  days  in  lamenting 
because  he  could  no  longer  see  Emelie,  and  secretly  sought 
some  chance  to  kill  himself. 

"But  Palamon  in  his  dungeon  at  Athens  could  not  con- 
tain his  love  in  silence.  All  day  long  he  mourned,  till  the 
great  tower  echoed  again  and  again  with  his  cries.  'Alas! 
Arcita,  my  cousin,  it  is  you  who  have  the  best  of  all  our 
strife.  You  can  walk  free  in  Thebes,  heedless  of  me  and  my 
griefs ;  and  you  can  gather  an  army  of  our  folk,  if  it  pleases 
you,  and  stir  up  war  against  Theseus  till  you  win  our  lady 
for  your  wife  by  force  of  arms.  But  I  have  to  linger  on  here 
imprisoned  in  this  cage,  with  the  pains  of  love  added  to  my 
other  woe.' 

"Thus  Palamon  increased  his  misery  by  jealousy,  railing 
against  Heaven  and  his  cruel  fate.  Smnmer  with  its  bright 
days  and  winter's  long  nights  alike  passed  slowly  over 
him  as  he  lay  in  prison. 

"There  I  Avill  leave  Palamon  for  a  little.  But  tell  me,'* 
said  the  knight,  looking  round  on  the  pilgrims,  "which  of 
these  two  passionate  lovers,  Palamon  or  Arcita,  do  you 
think  is  the  better  off — Palamon,  who  can  see  his  lady  every 
day  Avhen  she  walks  in  the  garden,  but  must  live  in  prison 
and  cannot  reach  her ;  or  Arcita,  Avho  is  free  and  may  do  as 
he  wishes  at  Thebes,  but  cannot  even  see  Emelie!" 

II.     The  Meeting  in  the  Wood 

"When  Arcita  had  gone  to  Thebes,  for  many  a  day  he 
mourned  as  if  he  would  never  again  see  his  lady.  He  grew 
as  thin  as  the  shaft  of  an  arrow;  his  cheeks  became  pale, 
his  eyes  hollow,  and  he  was  forever  wandering  alone,  weep- 
ing all  night  in  the  deepest  misery  and  despair. 

"After  a  year  or  more  of  this  torment,  he  was  so  changed 
in  appearance  that  it  would  have  been  hard  even  for  his 
friends  to  know  him.  His  spirits  were  so  feeble  and  low 
from  brooding  on  his  hopeless  love  that  he  did  not  think 
of  tr^dng  to  go  back  to  Athens,  But  one  night  in  a  dream 
he  saw  the  god  Mercury,  who  bade  him  be  merry,  saying: 
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*You  shall  go  to  Athens.  It  is  fated  that  there  you  shall 
find  an  end  to  your  woe.' 

"Arcita  woke  with  a  start  at  these  words.  'I  will  go 
back,'  he  said,  'and  see  my  lady  again,  even  if  I  die  for  it.* 

''He  caught  at  a  mirror  that  lay  near  his  hand,  and  saw 
how  his  face  was  changed  b}^  grief,  lie  thought  that  per- 
haps if  he  bore  himself  as  one  of  low  rank  he  might  not  be 
known  at  Athens,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the 
words  of  the  god. 

"He  clad  himself  as  a  poor  laborer,  and  in  this  disguise 
he  journeyed  back  to  Athens,  alone  except  for  one  faithful 
squire  who  knew  all  his  secrets,  and  was  also  disguised. 
At  Athens  he  Avent  up  to  the  Court  one  day  and  offered 
himself  at  the  gate  for  service  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
stratus.  It  happened  that  the  lady  Emelie's  chamberlain 
needed  a  man  such  as  Arcita  seemed  to  be,  and  he  gave 
him  the  post. 

"Arcita  was  young  and  strong,  as  well  as  prudent  and 
wise.  He  could  hew^  wood  or  draw  w^ater,  or  do  anything 
else  that  was  asked  of  him.  He  remained  a  year  or  two  in 
this  sort  of  service,  and  he  Avas  so  gentle  and  well-behaved 
that  men  were  amazed  at  his  good  manners,  and  his  fame 
went  throughout  the  Court  of  Theseus.  They  said  it  would 
be  but  fitting  if  the  Duke  were  to  raise  him  in  station,  and 
put  him  to  more  honorable  service. 

"This  at  length  came  to  pass.  Theseus  made  him  one  of 
his  0A\m  squires  of  the  bedchamber,  and  gave  him  money  to 
keep  up  his  new  rank  honorably,  though  all  this  time  Arcita 
had  also  had  money  brought  him  secretly  from  Thebes  year 
by  year,  so  that  he  could  make  a  brave  show  whatever  post 
he  held.  And  now  he  had  succeeded  in  some  part  of  his 
desire,  for  he  was  often  near  or  in  the  presence  of  the  fair 
Emelie,  though  he  dared  not  tell  his  true  name  and  rank. 

"Meanwhile,  seven  years  passed,  and  Palamon  was  still 
in  prison,  enduring  more  woe  than  I  can  tell.  But  at  length 
he  contrived  to  obtain  some  poison  from  a  friend  outside 
the  prison.  He  mixed  it  with  wine,  and  gave  it  to  his  gaoler 
late  in  the  night  of  the  third  of  May.  The  gaoler  drank  the 
draught,  and  was  soon  sent  fast  asleep  by  the  poison  in  it; 
no  noise  and  no  shaking  could  rouse  him.    Then  Palamon 
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fled  out  of  the  prison  as  fast  as  lie  could,  taking  the  keys 
from  the  sleeping  man's  girdle.  He  wished  to  escape  to 
Thebes,  and  rouse  his  friends  to  make  war  on  Theseus,  so 
that  he  might  either  win  Emelie  for  his  mfe,  or  die  fighting. 

' '  When  he  had  gone  a  little  way  from  the  city,  he  found 
a  thick  grove  of  trees  where  he  hid.  It  was  growing  light, 
and  he  mshed  to  travel  only  by  night,  for  fear  of  being 
seen.  So  he  lay  down  in  the  brushwood  to  rest  himself  for 
the  day. 

"The  busy  lark  was  hailing  the  gray  dawTi  with  her 
song.  The  fiery  sun  rose  up  bright,  and  all  the  east  was 
laughing  in  his  light,  as  he  dried  the  silver  dewdrops  on 
the  trees  with  his  rays;  and  Arcita,  now  chief  squire  to 
Theseus,  rose  and  looked  out  from  his  chamber  window  on 
the  merry  morning.  It  was  springtime,  the  fourth  of  May, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ride  out  in  the  early  sunshine 
to  do  honor  to  the  spring,  as  the  custom  is. 

''He  mounted  his  courser  and  rode  out  of  the  city,  tiU  he 
came  by  chance  to  the  grove  where  Palamon  lay  hid.  By 
the  way  he  picked  flowers,  with  woodbine  and  hawthorn 
leaves,  to  make  a  garland ;  and  loudly  he  sang  beneath  the 
rising  sun,  '0  May,  fair  fresh  May,  welcome  art  thou,  with 
all  thy  green  and  all  thy  flowers !  Ah,  if  thou  didst  but  bring 
me  fresh  hope!' 

''He  dismounted  and  strode  on  into  the  grove,  wandering 
up  and  down  a  little  path,  hard  by  where  Palamon  lay  hid 
in  the  brushwood.  Palamon  saw  him,  but  did  not  know  him, 
so  much  had  his  cousin  been  changed  by  the  long  months  of 
sorrow  at  Thebes.  He  lay  quiet,  therefore,  behind  a  bush. 
'Fields  have  eyes,  and  the  wood  has  ears,'  says  the  prov- 
erb, and  men  often  meet  in  unexpected  ways. 

"After  a  little  Arcita  fell  to  musing,  instead  of  rejoicing 
aloud.  Thus  do  lovers  change  quickly,  their  hopes  rising 
up  and  down  like  a  bucket  in  a  well.  He  sat  down  and  began 
once  more  to  lament.  'Alas  for  the  day  that  I  was  born! 
The  gods  are  the  enemies  of  Thebes,  and  the  royal  city  is 
fallen;  and  here  am  I,  Arcita,  of  the  race  of  Cadmus  and 
Amphion,  serving  my  mortal  enemy  Theseus.  Once  I  was 
Arcita;  now  I  am  Philostratus,  the  Duke's  squire.  Ah,  fell 
Mars  and  Juno  have  destroyed  our  house !  And  worse  than 
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all  this  evil  that  has  come  upon  our  race,  Love  has  pierced 
my  heart  through  with  his  burning,  as  if  Fate  meant  to  kill 
me  altogether.  It  is  you  who  have  slain  me  with  your  eyes. 
Lady  Emelie !  I  would  care  for  nothing  else,  if  only  I  could 
do  your  pleasure. ' 

*'With  that  he  was  silent  again.  But  when  Palamon 
heard  what  he  was  saying,  he  felt  as  though  a  cold  sword 
had  been  thrust  into  his  heart.  All  his  old  anger  against 
Arcita  started  up  again  and  mastered  him.  He  leapt  like  a 
madman  from  his  hiding-place,  and  rushed  out  with  his  face 
all  pale,  crying,  'Arcita,  false  traitor!  you  that  talk  of  your 
love  for  Emelie,  now  you  are  caught — ^you  through  whom 
I  sutf  er  all  this  pain  and  woe !  You  are  of  the  same  blood 
as  I ;  you  have  SAvorn  an  oath  to  me — all  this  I  said  to  you 
before.  You  were  untrue  to  me,  and  now  you  are  untrue  to 
your  new  master  Theseus,  changing  your  name  to  get  the 
better  of  me  and  him.  You  shall  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
but  I  alone  will,  and  no  other.  I  am  Palamon,  your  mortal 
foe.  Though  I  have  no  weapon  here — for  it  is  but  a  little 
time  since  I  escaped  from  prison — you  shall  none  the  less 
die  by  my  hand,  or  give  up  your  love  for  Emelie.  Choose 
which  you  will.  You  shall  not  escape. ' 

"When  Arcita  heard  him  speak,  he  knew  who  he  was 
and  drew  his  sword,  fierce  as  a  lion.  'By  my  faith,'  cried 
he,  'were  you  not  ill  and  mad  for  love  and  unarmed,  I 
swear  you  should  never  go  from  this  place  alive !  I  would 
kill  you  mth  my  own  hand.  As  for  your  talk  of  my  oath  to 
you,  I  defy  it.  Look  you,  you  madman,  love  is  free,  and  I 
will  love  Emelie  for  all  that  you  can  do.  But  since  you  are  a 
knight  of  gentle  birth  and  fair  fame,  and  are  ready  to  light 
for  her,  hear  what  I  will  do.  Tonight  I  will  bring  you  meat 
and  drink ;  and  tomorrow — I  swear  it  upon  my  knighthood 
• — I  Avill  come  hither  alone  at  this  same  time  with  arms  for 
you.  You  shall  put  on  the  armor,  and  we  will  fight  here  in 
this  wood  for  the  lady  Emelie.  If  you  win  the  victory  and 
slay  me,  you  may  have  her." 

"I  grant  it,"  Palamon  answered. 

"So  the  cousins  parted,  and  Arcita  went  back  to  Athens, 
while  Palamon  hid  himself  again. 

"On  the  morrow,  ere  it  was  light,  Arcita  took  two  horses 
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and  a  spare  suit  of  arms,  and  went  out  to  the  wood.  He 
met  Palamon  at  the  same  tmie  and  place  as  on  the  day 
before.  When  they  met,  their  faces  changed  color,  as  a 
huntsman's  does  when  he  hears  a  lion  rushing  on  him 
through  the  Inishes,  and  thinks,  'Here  comes  my  enemy; 
he  or  I  must  die. ' 

"They  said  not  a  word,  not  even  'Good-day,'  but  each 
helped  the  other  to  put  on  his  armor,  as  friendly  as  if  they 
had  been  brothers.  Then  they  fell  to  fighting.  kSo  fierce  was 
their  rage  against  one  another  that  3'OU  might  fancy,  to  see 
them,  that  Palamon  was  a  forest  lion  and  Arcita  a  cruel 
tiger.  They  fought  till  they  were  ankle-deep  in  blood.  And 
there  let  us  leave  them  while  we  go  back  to  Theseus  and 
the  lady  Emelie. 

"The  judgments  of  God  are  carried  out  surely  and  cer- 
tainly over  all  the  earth.  So  strong  is  His  word,  that 
though  the  Avhole  world  vowed  that  a  thing  should  not  hap- 
pen, it  w^ould  none  the  less  come  to  pass.  Thus  it  was 
ordained  that  the  great  Duke  Theseus  should  desire  to  hunt 
that  day  in  that  very  wood,  it  being  his  custom  to  go  a-hunt- 
ing  every  morning  in  spring. 

"The  3'Oung  day  was  clear  and  fine  when  Theseus,  with 
Hippolyta,  his  fair  Queen,  and  Emelie,  clad  all  in  green, 
rode  out  royally  to  hunt.  They  took  their  way  to  the  grove, 
where  men  said  there  was  a  hart,  and  they  expected  to  find 
good  sport  that  fine  spring  morning.  Suddenly  Theseus 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  bright  sun ;  a  little  Avay  off  he  had 
caught  sight  of  Palamon  and  Arcita,  fighting  furiously  as 
two  wild  boars.  Their  gleaming  swords  flashed  to  and  fro 
so  terribly  that  it  seemed  as  if  their  lightest  blow  would 
fell  an  oak. 

"The  Duke  could  not  see  clearly  who  they  were,  but  he 
spurred  his  horse  forward  and  went  between  them  with  his 
sword  drawn. 

"  'Hold!'  he  cried.  'No  more  of  this,  or  you  shall  lose 
your  heads.  Who  are  you,  and  why  are  you  fighting  here  I' 

"Palamon  ansAvered  quickly.  'Sire,  what  need  of  many 
words  is  there  f  We  have  both  deserved  death.  We  are  two 
poor  wretches  who  are  weary  of  our  lives.  Have  no  mercy 
on  us.    Slay  me  first,  if  it  is  your  will,  but  slay  my  enemy 
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as  well;  or  slay  him  before  me  if  you  wish.!'  Then  he  told 
Theseus  who  they  were:  'This  is  your  deadly  foe — this  is 
Arcita,  who  was  banished  from  your  land,  and  is  now  by 
deceit  your  squire,  named  Philostratus ;  I  am  Avoeful  Pala- 
mon,  who  have  broken  out  from  the  prison  into  which  3'ou 
east  me.  He  and  I  love  the  Lady  Emelie.  I  am  ready  to 
die  now  in  her  sight,  and  so  I  ask  you  to  judge  and  con- 
demn me.  But  I  pray  you  if  you  kill  me,  kill  Arcita  also, 
for  we  both  deserve  death. ' 

"  'Out  of  your  own  mouths  you  are  condemned,'  said  the 
Duke.  '  You  shall  both  die. ' 

''Thereat  the  Queen  Hippolj'ta  and  Emelie  and  all  the 
ladies  of  their  company  began  to  weep  for  pity.  They  saw 
the  wounds  which  the  lovers  had  given  one  another,  and 
thought  it  sad  that  young  men  so  comely  and  so  nobly  born 
should  die  onh^  for  loving  so  truly.  They  fell  down  on  their 
knees  before  Theseus,  weeping  and  crying,  'Have  pit}^, 
great  Lord,'  and  they  would  have  kissed  his  feet  as  he  stood 
there,  until  he  was  moved  to  mercj^  But  pity  soon  finds  a 
way  into  noble  hearts,  and  the  first  anger  of  Theseus  Avas 
speedily  softened.  He  said  to  himself  that  every  man  in 
love  tries  to  help  himself,  if  he  can,  even  so  far  as  to  break 
out  of  prison ;  and  his  heart  was  touched  when  he  saw  the 
women  weeping  before  him.  'Shame  upon  a  lord,'  thought 
he,  'who  will  have  no  mercy,  but  is  as  cruel  as  a  lion  both 
in  word  and  in  deed,  and  stands  by  his  first  judgment,  hoAV- 
ever  harsh  it  be.' 

"He  looked  up  with  gentle  eyes.  'What  a  tyrant  is  this 
god  of  love!'  he  said,  smiling.  'He  can  do  "\\dth  every  heart 
as  he  pleases.  See  how  he  has  wrought  with  Palamon  and 
Arcita,  and  how,  to  crown  it  all,  Emelie  has  heard  no  more 
of  their  love  than  a  cuckoo.  I  know  his  power  well,  and 
therefore  I  am  willing  to  forgive  them  the  wrong  they  have 
done,  since  my  Queen  and  her  dear  sister  ask  it.  Sirs,  you 
must  both  swear  to  me  never  more  to  be  at  enmity  with  me 
or  make  war  upon  my  country,  but  to  be  my  friend  in  every- 
thing. ' 

"Palamon  and  Arcita  took  a  solemn  oath  as  he  bade 
them. 

"  'Listen,  then,'  the  Duke  went  on,  'and  hear  what  fur- 
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ther  yon  must  do.  Doubtless  you  are  both  worthy  in  lineage 
to  marry  Emelie ;  but  both  of  you  cannot  do  so,  and  you  will 
not  agree  about  it.  One  of  you  must  lose  her,  and  put  up 
with  the  loss  as  best  he  may;  and  the  matter  shall  be  settled 
in  this  way: — Both  of  you  shall  go  where  you  please  for 
fifty  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  you  must  return,  each 
with  a  hundred  knights  armed  for  the  lists.  There  shall  be 
a  great  tournament  between  you  and  the  knights  you  bring 
on  each  side,  and  I  swear  to  you  by  my  troth  as  a  knight, 
that  whosoever  of  you  with  his  hundred  men  shall  slay  the 
other  or  drive  him  out  of  the  lists  shall  wed  the  Lady 
Emelie.  The  lists  shall  be  held  here  in  Athens.  If  you  think 
this  is  Avell,  say  so.* 

''Palamon  looked  glad,  and  Arcita  sprang  up  with  joy 
on  hearing  these  words.  They  readily  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions, and  went  down  on  their  knees  to  Theseus,  and 
thanked  him  with  all  their  heart  and  might. 

"Thus  with  good  hope  and  blithe  hearts  they  took  their 
leave,  and  rode  away  from  Athens  to  rouse  their  friends 
and  gather  each  a  hundred  knights  for  the  tournament." 

III.     The  Answer  of  the  Gods 

"You  would  think  me  careless  and  forgetful,"  the  knight 
went  on,  "if  I  did  not  tell  you  something  of  the  lists  or  the- 
ater that  Theseus  caused  to  be  made  ready  for  the  tourna- 
ment. It  was  the  most  wonderful  theater,  I  should  think, 
that  ever  was  seen,  and  the  Duke  summoned  all  the  most 
skilful  workmen  and  architects  in  the  land  to  aid  in  build- 
ing it.  It  was  a  mile  round,  with  stone  walls,  outside  which 
ran  a  ditch.  Inside  for  sixty  paces  all  round  there  rose  up 
tiers  of  seats  for  the  people  to  sit  on,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  no  man  could  prevent  anyone  else  from  see- 
ing. 

"At  the  east  end  of  the  lists  was  a  great  gate  of  white 
marble,  with  another  gate  like  it  opposite  at  the  west  end. 
Above  the  eastern  gate  was  built  a  shrine  or  little  temple, 
with  an  altar  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love.  Over  the  west- 
ern gate  was  one  dedicated  to  Mars ;  and  Diana  had  a  shrine 
of  white  alabaster  and  red  coral  on  the  north  side  of  the 
theater  in  a  turret  on  the  wall.   These  temples  were  filled 
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with  splendid  pictures  and  statues  in  honor  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  sacred. 

"In  the  temple  of  Venus  were  paintings  of  all  the  pas- 
sions which  love  may  rouse,  and  of  Citha^ron,  the  mount 
sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  of  the  garden  of  love,  which  has 
Idleness  for  its  porter.  Here,  too,  were  shown  the  heroes 
who  had  met  their  death  through  love :  Hercules,  who  was 
slain  by  his  wife ;  Narcissus,  who  became  a  flower ;  ]\Iedea, 
who  killed  her  husband  Jason.  And  there  was  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  herself,  rising  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  amid 
the  glittering  green  waves,  a  garland  of  fresh  roses  upon 
her  head,  and  doves  fluttering  round  her.  Before  her 
stood  her  son  Cupid,  with  wings  on  his  shoulders ;  he 
carried  his  bow  and  bright  keen  arrows,  but  his  eyes 
were  blinded. 

"On  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  the  red  god  of  war, 
there  was  painted  first  of  all  a  forest,  wherein  dwelt  neither 
man  nor  beast ;  it  was  filled  with  old  gnarled  trees,  through 
which  the  wind  seemed  almost  to  sigh  and  rumble  and  tear 
at  the  branches.  Do"wn  below,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  was 
shown  the  likeness  of  a  temple  of  Mars,  wrought  in  bur- 
nished steel.  The  entrance  was  long  and  narrow  and 
gloomy,  and  there  was  no  light  within,  except  what  came 
in  from  the  north,  past  great  doors  of  iron  and  adamant; 
there  were  no  windows,  and  the  place  seemed  full  of  a  sound 
of  moaning.  In  this  temple  you  could  see  the  beginnings  of 
all  manner  of  murders  and  deaths  such  as  war  begets,  and 
of  anger  and  fear :  here  a  man  smiling  falsely,  with  a  knife 
hidden  under  his  cloak,  ready  to  stab;  here  a  stable  burn- 
ing, and  the  black  smoke  rising  up  from  it;  there  a  man 
murdered  in  his  bed  by  treachery;  there,  again,  one  slain 
by  his  own  hand ;  in  another  place,  open  war.  In  the  midst 
Mischance  was  painted  wdth  lowering  face,  and  Madness, 
laughing  in  his  rage,  and  many  another  terrible  scene  of 
battle  and  violence.  There,  too,  were  painted  the  craftsmen 
who  supply  the  arms  of  warfare — the  smiths,  the  armorer, 
and  the  like.  Above  all  sat  Conquest, in  a  tower,  a  sharp 
sword  hanging  over  his  head  by  a  single  slender  thread; 
and  close  by  were  sho^^^l  the  deaths  of  famous  conquerors. 
A  statue  of  Mars  himself  stood  in  a  chariot,  armed,  and 
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grim  to  look  upon.  Before  him  was  a  red-eyed  wolf  devour- 
ing a  man. 

''Scenes  of  the  chase  were  painted  in  Diana's  temple, 
for  she  was  the  goddess  of  hunters  as  well  as  of  all  those 
who  would  not  wed.  Here  you  might  see  Callisto,  who  was 
turned  into  the  constellation  called  the  Bear;  Action  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  own  hounds  for  spying  on  Diana ;  Atalanta 
hunting  the  wild  boar;  Daphne  changed  into  a  laurel,  and 
many  another.  The  goddess  was  shown  riding  a  hart,  her 
little  hounds  playing  round  her ;  and  beneath  was  a  moon, 
almost  at  the  full,  ready  to  Avane.  Her  statue  was  clad  all 
in  green,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  bow  and  arrows. 

"Thus  Theseus  built  the  lists,  and  these  were  the  tem- 
ples set  up  in  them. 

' '  The  day  at  last  came  round  when  Palamon  and  Arcita 
were  to  return  with  their  knights,  and  fulfill  their  promise 
to  the  Duke.  Both  of  them  came  in  good  time,  each  bring- 
ing his  hundred  men,  well-armed  and  equipped,  two  com- 
panies as  noble  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 

"The  chief  of  Palamon 's  knights  was  Lycurgus  himself, 
the  great  King  of  Thrace.  His  beard  was  black,  and  his 
eyes  glowed  yellow  and  red.  Black  also  was  his  hair,  hang- 
ing all  rough  and  unkempt  over  his  forehead,  but  combed 
out  behind  on  his  broad  shoulders.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
massy  ring  of  gold,  set  with  tine  rubies  and  diamonds.  Over 
his  armor,  instead  of  a  coat  of  arms,  himg  a  bear's  skin, 
coal  black  and  very  old,  with  yellow  claws.  He  rode  in  a 
chariot  of  gold  drawn  by  four  white  bulls.  Alongside 
ran  a  score  or  more  of  huge  white  hounds,  wearing 
golden  collars;  with  these  hounds  he  was  wont  to  go 
lion-hunting. 

"In  the  train  of  Arcita,  it  is  said,  came  Emetreus,  King 
of  India,  riding  on  a  bay  steed  trapped  in  steel,  and  covered 
all  over  with  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with  a  pattern ;  his 
saddle  also  was  of  pure  beaten  gold.  His  coat  of  arms  was 
of  rich  silk,  set  with  great  round  white  pearls.  On  his  shoul- 
der he  wore  a  cloak  studded  thick  with  rubies  which  sparkled 
red  as  fire.  A  wreath  of  fresh  green  laurels  was  upon  his 
curled  yellow  hair,  which  shone  like  the  sun.  His  eyes  were 
bright,  his  face  ruddy,  and  he  had  the  look  of  a  young  lion. 
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He  was  about  five-and-hventy  years  of  age,  and  his  beard 
was  just  beginning  to  spring.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice 
sounded  like  a  trumpet  thundering.  A  tame  eagle,  white 
as  a  lily,  sat  on  his  hand,  and  all  round  him  ran  tame  lions 
and  leopards. 

"In  this  wise,  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
these  lords  rode  into  the  city  of  Athens.  Theseus  lodged 
them  in  the  palaces  of  the  town,  and  made  great  feasts  in 
their  honor,  and  did  everything  which  can  be  imagined  for 
their  entertainment. 

"That  Sunday  night,  two  hours  or  so  before  dawm,  just 
at  the  time  which  the  astrologers  hold  sacred  to  the  goddess 
of  love,  Palamon  heard  the  lark  singing  outside  his  cham- 
ber. He  rose  up  and  went  to  the  temple  of  Venus  to  pay 
honor  to  her.  Down  he  knelt,  and  prayed  with  humble 
heart. 

"  'Fairest  of  the  fair,  Lady  Venus,'  he  said,  'have  pity 
on  my  bitter  tears.  Suffer  me  to  win  my  lady,  Emelie,  or 
let  Arcita  kill  me  outright  in  the  tournament.  Give  me  my 
love,  and  I  will  ever  more  offer  sacrifice  to  you.  I  care 
nothing  for  my  life,  if  I  cannot  win  Emelie.  That  is  all  my 
prayer:  only  give  me  my  love.  Lady  Venus.' 

"Then  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  and  looked 
to  hear  an  answer  from  her.  Long  did  he  wait,  till  at  length 
the  statue  of  Venus  which  was  in  the  shrine  trembled  all 
over,  and  seemed  to  make  a  sign  to  him ;  whereat  he  thought 
that  his  boon  would  surely  be  granted,  even  though  it  might 
be  after  some  delay. 

"When  the  sun  rose,  up  rose  the  fair  Emelie,  and  went 
to  the  temple  of  Diana  with  her  maidens,  who  bore  incense 
and  fire  and  horns  filled  with  mead,  to  carry  out  the  rites 
of  the  shrine.  She  purified  herself  to  offer  sacrifice,  and 
loosened  her  bright  hair  and  set  upon  it  a  garland  of  oak- 
leaves.  Then  she  prayed  to  Diana : 

"  'Goddess  of  the  green  woods,  by  whom  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea  are  seen,  queen  of  the  dark  realms  of  Pluto, 
goddess  of  maidens,  you  know  that  I  long  to  serve  you  all 
my  life  and  wed  no  man.  Help  me  now,  lady.  Send  love 
and  peace  between  Palamon  and  Arcita,  who  love  me  so 
dearly;  turn  their  hearts  away  from  me,  and  let  their  de- 
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sires  be  quenched.  Or  if  my  destiny  be  so  shaped  that  I 
must  needs  have  one  of  the  two,  give  me  to  him  that  most 
desires  me. ' 

"There  were  two  fires  on  the  altar  in  the  temple,  which 
burnt  up  clearly  while  the  Lady  Emelie  prayed.  But  sud- 
denly she  saw  a  strange  sight.  One  of  the  fires  died  down, 
and  blazed  up  again ;  then  the  other  fire  died  out  altogether. 
As  it  went  out,  there  was  a  whistling  sound,  as  of  wet  wood 
in  the  flames,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  there  ran  out 
drops  which  seemed  to  be  blood. 

"Emelie  was  filled  mth  fear  at  the  sight,  and  began  to 
weep,  not  knowing  what  the  sign  meant.  Suddenly  the  god- 
dess Diana  appeared,  clad  as  a  huntress,  her  bow  in  her 
hand,  and  spoke  to  her:  'Daughter,  cease  from  your  sor- 
row. Among  the  gods  on  high  it  is  decreed  that  you  shall 
be  wedded  to  one  of  those  two  who  have  endured  so  much 
for  your  sake;  Init  to  which  of  them  you  shall  be  given 
I  may  not  tell  you.  Farew^ell,  for  I  may  stay  no  longer. 
These  fires  burning  on  my  altar  shall  be  a  sign  to  you  of 
w^hat  will  befall.' 

"With  that,  the  arrows  in  the  goddess's  quiver  clat- 
tered and  rang,  and  she  vanished  from  sight.  But  Emelie 
was  amazed,  and  knew  not  what  would  happen.  'AVliat 
means  all  this?'  she  cried.  '0  Lady  Diana,  I  am  in  your 
power. '  And  Avith  that  she  went  home,  troubled  in  her  heart 
about  what  she  had  seen. 

-  "An  hour  afterwards,  at  the  time  which  is  sacred  to  the 
gad  Mars,  Arcita  also  was  for  doing  sacrifice.  He  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  temple  of  the  terrible  god  of  war,  and 
prayed  there  after  he  had  performed  all  due  rites. 

"  'Strong  god,  holding  in  your  hand  power  over  all 
strife  on  earth,  giving  victory  or  defeat  at  your  w^ill,  accept 
my  sacrifice  if  I  be  deserving.  I  am  young  and  imwise, 
maybe,  but  yet  I  have  had  more  sorrow  in  my  love  than  any 
living  man.  She  for  whom  I  endure  all  this  woe  cares  not 
at  all  for  me.  Yet  I  may  Avin  her  by  my  might  in  the  tour- 
nament, though  I  know  that  without  your  aid  my  strength 
is  of  no  avail.  Help  me,  then,  lord  of  battles,  and  grant  that 
I  may  have  the  victory.  Let  the  toil  in  the  fight  be  mine, 
and  yours  the  glory,  for  I  will  ever  pay  chief  honor  to  you, 
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and  hang  my  armor  for  an  offering  in  your  temple.  Have 
pity  on  me,  and  give  me  victory. ' 

"His  prayer  ceased.  The  rings  hanging  on  the  temple 
doors  clanged,  and  the  doors  themselves  clashed  together. 
Fear  and  wonder  fell  on  Arcita  at  the  sonnd.  Then  he  saw 
the  fires  on  the  altar  flaming  brightly,  lighting  up  all  the 
temple,  and  a  sweet  smell  arose  from  the  ground.  He  lifted 
up  his  hand,  and  cast  more  incense  into  the  flames.  At 
length  the  armor  on  the  statue  of  Mars  began  to  shake  with 
a  sound  of  ringing  metal,  and  he  heard  a  murmur,  low  and 
dim,  whispering  'Victory!' 

Then  Arcita  gave  honor  and  glory  to  the  god  of  war, 
knowing  that  his  prayer  was  answered ;  and  he  went  home 
to  his  lodging  full  of  joy  and  hope,  as  glad  as  a  bird  in  the 
sunshine. 

"But  on  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  there  was  great 
strife  between  Venus  and  Mars  about  this  matter,  for  each 
of  them  had  promised  victory,  the  one  to  Palamon,  the  other 
to  Arcita.  Jupiter,  king  of  the  gods,  could  not  check  the  dis- 
pute till  Saturn,  the  father  of  them  all,  calmed  them  with 
his  words. 

"  'Venus,'  said  he,  'weep  no  more.  In  my  power  lies 
the  death  that  is  met  in  the  pale  sea.  I  am  lord  of  the 
prison  and  the  dungeon,  strangling  and  hanging,  poison  and 
murder  and  rebellions.  Mine  it  is  to  take  vengeance,  and 
punish.  I  will  see  to  it  that  Palamon,  your  own  knight, 
shall  in  the  end  win  his  lady ;  yet  Mars  shall  help  his  knight 
to  success  in  the  tournament,  and  so  be  satisfied.  Between 
you  two  there  must  be  peace. ' 

"Now  I  will  leave  the  gods  and  the  prayers  that  were 
offered  to  them,  and  tell  you  as  plainly  as  I  can  the  end  of 
all  that  I  set  out  to  relate." 

IV.     The  Tournament 

"There  was  high  revelry  among  the  people  in  Athens 
that  Monday.  All  through  the  bright  spring  day,  from  dawn 
till  eve,  they  danced  and  feasted.  But  they  went  to  bed 
early  at  night,  so  as  to  rise  betimes  to  see  the  great  fight 
on  the  morrow. 
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' '  In  the  morning,  when  da}-  began  to  break,  the  inns  and 
streets  began  very  early  to  be  filled  with  the  noise  and  clat- 
tering of  horses  and  harness.  Everywhere  there  could  be 
seen  strange,  rich,  emblazoned  armor,  bright  shields  and 
trappings,  helmets  and  mail  of  gold,  and  golden  coats  of 
arms ;  great  lords  on  their  chargers,  the  steeds  pawing  the 
ground  and  champing  their  bits;  squires  buckling  on  hel- 
mets, lacing  up  breastplates,  fitting  straps  to  shields; 
armorers,  yeomen  on  foot,  pipers,  trumpeters,  drummers — 
the  whole  city  was  crowded  with  all  manner  of  peoples  and 
sights.  They  stood  in  little  groups  here  and  there,  and  all 
their  talk  ran  on  the  wonderful  tournament,  some  sajang 
Palamon  would  win,  others  Arcita;  some  thought  of  the 
might  of  Emetreus,  other  feared  the  black-bearded  King  of 
Thrace,  whose  battle-axe  alone,  so  it  was  said,  was  twenty 
pounds  in  weight. 

' '  The  turmoil  roused  Theseus  in  good  time,  but  he  waited 
till  the  knights  had  all  assembled  at  his  palace.  Then  he 
took  his  place  at  a  window,  seated  on  a  throne  where  the 
crowd  could  see  him.  A  herald  stood  forth  on  a  platform 
and  proclaimed  silence;  when  all  the  people  were  still,  he 
cried  the  Duke's  commands: 

* '  '  The  great  Duke  has  in  his  high  discretion  considered 
that  it  would  w^aste  noble  blood  to  let  this  tournament  be 
lilce  deadly  warfare.  These,  therefore,  are  the  rules  of  battle 
which  he  orders:  No  man  on  pain  of  death,  shall  bring 
into  the  lists  a  knife,  or  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  pole-axe,  or 
a  short  sword  for  stabbing.  No  man  shall  ride  more  than 
one  course  with  the  spear  against  his  opponent.  After  that 
he  is  to  thrust  on  foot,  if  he  wishes  to  go  on  fighting.  He 
who  is  overcome  shall  be  not  slain,  but  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  the  stakes  which  will  be  set  on  either  side ;  there 
he  shall  wait  till  the  end  of  the  tournament.  If  it  so  happens 
that  the  leader  on  either  side  be  taken  or  slain,  the  tourna- 
ment shall  cease  thereat.  God  speed  you!  Go  forth,  and  lay 
on  fast!  Fight  your  fill  Avith  sword  and  mace.  This  is  the 
Dulse's  command.' 

"A  loud  cry  went  up  from  all  the  people — 'God  save  the 
good  Duke,  who  will  not  waste  noble  lives!'  Blasts  were 
blown  upon  the  trumpets,  and  the  whole  company  rode  to 
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the  lists  in  state.  Theseus  sat  on  the  ducal  throne,  and 
round  him  were  Hippolyta  and  Emelie  and  their  ladies 
according  to  their  degree.  Then  from  the  west,  by  the  gate 
whereon  stood  the  temple  of  Mars,  Arcita  rode  in  with  his 
train,  showing  a  red  banner.  On  the  .east,  under  Venus 's 
shrine,  came  Palamon,  w4th  a  white  banner,  followed  by  all 
his  chivalry.  They  ranged  themselves  in  two  ranks,  when 
their  names  and  titles  had  first  been  read  out. 

"  '  Do  now  your  duty,  proud  young  knights, '  proclaimed 
the  herald. 

' '  The  gates  were  shut,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  herald 
rode  out  of  the  lists,  and  the  tournament  began. 

''Now  was  the  time  to  see  who  was  the  best  at  jousting 
and  riding.  Shafts  were  shivering  on  stout  shields,  spears 
bristling  twenty  feet  or  more  in  length,  swords  gleaming 
and  crashing  through  helmets  and  armor.  Now  a  horse 
would  fall,  and  his  rider  roll  underfoot  like  a  ball ;  now  he 
leaps  up  and  fights  on  foot  with  his  mace.  Now  one  is  over- 
come, and  led  to  the  stake  to  await  the  end  of  the  tourney ; 
then  another  is  captured  from  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
they  are  even  again. 

"After  a  time  a  short  space  Avas  given  them  for  rest, 
and  then  they  fell  to  again.  Arcita  and  Palamon  had 
already  met  many  times;  they  had  unhorsed  one  another, 
but  no  more ;  and  Palamon  was  raging  up  and  down  like  a 
tiger  whose  cubs  have  been  stolen.  But  at  length  they  drew 
to  an  end.  King  Emetreus  the  strong  smote  Palamon,  who 
was  fighting  with  Arcita,  and  pierced  his  side  deep  with  his 
sword.  A  score  of  others  leapt  upon  him,  to  drag  him  to 
the  stake  as  a  prisoner.  King  Lycurgus  tried  vainly  to 
rescue  him;  he  Avas  borne  doA\Ti  by  the  press  of  men.  But 
Emetreus,  for  all  his  strength,  was  carried  out  of  his  saddle 
to  the  ground,  and  fell  a  sword's  length  behind  his  horse, 
so  fiercely  did  Palamon  strike  him  as  he  was  dragged  off. 

"So  Palamon  was  led  to  the  stake  where  other  prisoners 
stood;  there,  perforce,  he  had  to  remain.  But  Theseus, 
when  he  saw  Palamon  taken,  started  up. 

"  'Hold!  no  more!'  cried  he;  'the  tourney  is  ended. 
Arcita  of  Thebes  shall  have  the  Lady  Emelie,  for  he  has 
won  her  fairly  in  the  fight.' 
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*'At  that  the  people  raised  such  a  shout  that  it  seemed 
as  though  the  lists  would  fall  with  the  sound. 

"But  on  Olympus,  among  the  gods,  strife  began  anew, 
for  Saturn  had  promised  Venus  that  her  knight  Palamon 
should  win  his  lady.  When  the  goddess  saw  Palamon  de- 
feated, and  Emelie  given  to  Arcita,  she  fell  to  weeping  and 
upbraiding  the  father  of  the  gods. 

"  'Daughter,  hold  your  peace,'  answered  Saturn.  'Mars 
has  his  \^dll  now,  and  the  victory  is  Arcita 's;  but  your  turn 
will  come.' 

"The  trumpets  were  sounding,  the  noise  of  minstrelsy 
was  everywhere  heard  in  praise  of  Arcita.  He  took  off  his 
helmet  to  show  his  face,  and  rode  proudly  up  to  the  place 
where  Emelie  sat.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  him  not  unwil- 
lingly, for  she  had  seen  his  brave  deeds  in  the  tournament. 
And  now  his  horse  was  prancing  and  curvetting  before  her, 
Avhen  suddenly  from  out  of  the  ground  there  started  a  Fury, 
which  Saturn  had  asked  Pluto,  god  of  the  underworld,  to 
send,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Venus. 

"  Arcita 's  horse  reared  and  turned  aside  terrified,  and 
fell  in  turning.  Before  Arcita  could  save  himself,  he 
pitched  forward  on  his  head,  and  lay  where  he  fell  as  if 
dead,  his  breast  crushed  by  the  saddle-bow.  His  friends 
ran  to  help  him,  and  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  aAvay  to 
Theseus'  palace.  There  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  and  tended 
carefully.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  very  severely  hurt,  and 
men  said  that  he  Avould  live  to  marry  Emelie. 

"Duke  Theseus  and  all  his  company  went  to  the  palace 
after  the  tournament.  When  care  had  been  taken  that 
Arcita  should  fare  well,  the  knights  on  both  sides  Avere 
royally  entertained,  and  those  that  were  hurt  had  their 
wounds  tended.  No  one  had  been  killed,  though  many  were 
wounded.  For  three  days  great  rejoicings  Avere  held,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  knights  Avent  to  their  OAvn  homes, 
each  Avith  a  splendid  escort  and  gifts,  given  them  by  the 
Duke's  command. 

"Thus  ended  the  great  tournament,  and  I  need  speak  of 
it  no  more.  Let  us  return  to  the  story  of  Palamon  and 
Arcita. 

"  Arcita 's  Avound  grcAV  Avorse  instead  of  better,  in  spite 
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of  all  the  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Drugs  and 
physicians  were  of  no  avail,  and  soon  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  not  live  long.  He  sent  for  Emelie  and  his  cousin 
Palamon  to  see  hiin. 

' '  '  Dear  lady, '  said  he, '  I  have  not  time  in  my  life  to  tell 
you  of  my  sorrow,  because  I  must  leave  you.  Alas!  my 
queen,  my  heart's  lady,  take  me  in  your  arms  softly,  and 
hear  what  I  say.  For  love  of  you  there  has  been  strife 
between  my  cousin  Palamon  and  me  for  many  a  long  day. 
There  is  no  man  so  Avorthy  to  be  loved  for  his  truth  and 
honor,  for  his  wisdom,  his  humble  spirit,  and  his  gentle 
birth,  as  this  my  cousin,  who  serves  you  and  will  serve  you 
always,  all  his  life.    I  pray  you  forget  him  not.' 

''His  breath  failed  him,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  as  he  spoke 
his  last  Avords,  'Have  pity  on  me,  Emelie.'  So  liis  spirit 
changed  its  home,  and  went  to  the  place  that  I  know  not, 
for  I  have  not  yet  come  thither.  And  thus  were  the  prom- 
ises of  Saturn  fulfilled ;  for  Mars  had  given  Arcita  success, 
but  Venus  could  yet  have  hope  for  her  knight  Palamon, 
since  Arcita  was  dead. 

"There  Avas  great  mourning  all  over  the  city  when  the 
ncAvs  was  told.  Endless  Avere  the  tears  of  the  old  folk,  and 
of  those  of  tender  years ;  children  and  men  alike  lamented 
his  fate.  'Why  should  he  die?'  cried  the  Avomen,  'Avhen  he 
had  Avon  Emelie  Avith  such  great  glory?'  There  Avas  no  one, 
too,  Avho  could  giA'e  comfort  to  Theseus,  except  his  aged 
father  Egeus.  'My  son,'  said  the  old  man,  'all  men  must 
die ;  this  Avorld  is  but  a  road  of  Avoe,  and  we  are  all  pilgrims 
passing  to  and  fro  upon  it.  Death  is  the  end  of  every 
Avorldly  trouble.'  And  he  said  many  more  A\dse  AA^ords  to 
comfort  him. 

' '  The  Duke  cast  about  to  find  a  fit  place  to  give  Arcita 
seemly  burial.  At  last  he  decided  that,  since  Palamon  and 
Arcita  had  fought  first  in  the  little  Avood  or  grove  near  the 
toAvn,  he  Avould  cut  doAvn  the  Avhole  Avood,  and  make  there 
a  funeral  pyre  of  it,  to  burn  the  body  of  Arcita,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"They  set  the  body  on  a  bier  covered  Avith  cloth  of  gold. 
Before  it  three  great  Avhite  horses  Avalked,  trapped  in  glit- 
tering steel  mounted  on  them  Avere  men  carrying  Arcita 's 
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shield,  his  spear,  and  liis  bow  and  bright  golden  quiver. 
Behind  came  Palainon,  mourning,  clad  all  in  black,  and 
Emelie,  ruefullest  of  all  the  company.  On  one  side  of  the 
bier  rode  Theseus,  on  the  other  Egeus,  each  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  vessel  of  fine  gold  filled  with  honey  and  blood  and 
milk  and  wine.  The  bier  was  borne  by  the  noblest  of  the 
Athenians;  and  so,  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  they  went 
through  the  streets,  all  hung  with  black,  till  they  came  to 
the  grove. 

^'But  I  w^ill  not  tell  you  now,  for  it  would  be  too  long 
a  tale,  of  the  rich  gifts  that  were  cast  uj^on  the  pyre,  accord- 
ing to  old  custom;  nor  how  the  flames  of  the  great  fire 
blazed  so  furiously  that  the  lady  Emelie  swooned  at  the 
sight,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sunlight  itself  seemed 
dimmed ;  nor  of  the  costly  spices  thrown  upon  the  pyre,  and 
the  rich  clothes  in  which  they  decked  the  body  of  Arcita; 
nor  of  the  ceremony  at  the  burning;  nor  of  the  long  funeral 
games  which  were  held  afterwards,  according  to  the  Athe- 
nian rites.  I  will  go  shortly  to  the  point,  and  make  an  end 
of  my  long  tale. 

''Time  wore  on,  and  a  few  years  passed,  till  the  grief 
for  Arcita  was  less  keenl}^  felt.  At  length  a  council  was 
held,  at  the  end  of  which  Theseus  sent  for  Palamon  and 
Emelie.  They  came  and  stood  before  him,  but  he  was  silent 
for  a  little  time  before  any  word  fell  from  him.  With  a  sad 
face,  he  sat  motionless,  until  at  length  he  said  his  Avill  thus : 

"  'The  great  Maker  of  all  things,  when  first  He  caused 
the  world  to  be,  with  life  and  hate  and  love  in  it,  knew  well 
His  own  intent.  He  ordained  laAvs  and  seasons  as  seemed 
good  to  Him.  Lo,  the  oak,  that  has  so  long  a  life  from  the 
time  when  it  first  springs  up,  is  yet  wasted  and  dies  in  the 
end.  Consider  also  the  hard  stone  under  our  feet,  on  Avhich 
we  tread,  how  in  time  it  is  worn  away.  Of  men  and  women 
also,  in  the  same  way,  we  see  that  they  must  all  die,  king 
no  less  than  page.  So  it  seems  to  me  wisdom  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  take  in  good  part  that  which  we 
(5annot  escape.  Whosoever  does  not  so  does  folly,  and  is  a 
rebel  against  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  And  surely  a  man  has 
greatest  honor  when  he  dies  at  the  height  of  his  excellence, 
sure  of  his  own  good  name,  and  having  done  his  friends  no 
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wrong.  Why,  then,  should  we  complain  if  Areita,  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  has  honorably  escaped  from  the  sorrowful 
prison  of  this  life?  Let  us,  before  we  go  from  this  place, 
make  out  of  two  sorrows  one  perfect  joy.  Thus  shall  it  be : 
Sister,  you  of  your  grace  shall  take  for  your  lord  and  hus- 
band this  gentle  Palamon,  your  own  knight,  who  serves  you 
with  heart  and  might  and  will.  He  is  son  of  a  king's 
brother,  and  were  he  but  a  poor  novice  in  knighthood,  he 
has  deserved  well.' 

"Then  he  said  to  Palamon,  'I  trow  there  is  little  need 
of  more  words  to  make  j^ou  consent  to  this.  Come  hither, 
and  take  your  lady  by  the  hand. ' 

"Thus  with  all  joy  Palamon  wedded  Emelie,  and  won 
his  lady  whom  he  had  bought  so  dearly.  They  dwelt  to- 
gether in  unceasing  happiness,  and  riches,  and  wealth; 
Emelie  loved  him  so  well,  and  he  served  her  so  tenderly, 
that  there  was  never  a  word  of  quarrel  or  jealousy  between 
them ;  and  they  lived  long,  contented  and  prosperous. 

"Thus  ends  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Areita  and 
Emelie;  and  may  god  save  all  this  fair  company." 

— xldapted  from  Chaucer  by  F.  J.  H.  Darton. 

*  Neighboring. 

t  Those  who  find  the  old  English  of  Skeat's  Chaucer  difficult  to  read  will 
eujoy  the  prose  roudition  of  Chaucer's  writings  in  The  Modem  Eeader's  Chaucer, 
done  by  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye. 

^  Painter's  Palace  of  Fleasure,  Ed.  Jacobs,  Intro,  xiv. 

-Baker:     Hist,  of  Eng.  Novel,  II,  41. 

^Garnett:    Italian  Literature,  214. 
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THE  ELIZABETHAN  STORY  AND  ROMANCE 

THE  sixteenth  century  is  important  in  the  history  of 
fiction  although  it  produced  nothing  that  can  be  termed 
a  classic  either  in  the  field  of  the  short  story  or  the  novel. 
It  was  a  period  of  experiment  and  consequently  is  vibrant 
with  interest  for  the  student  of  literature  but  less  important 
for  the  general  reader,  who  prefers  to  spend  such  limited 
time  as  life  affords  with  outstanding  literary  successes, 
passing  by  years  of  transition  wherein  new  forms  are  born 
or  perfected. 

Poetry  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  age. 
Prose  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  rich  and  flexible  to 
serve  its  generation  well. 

**  Poetry  as  an  art  attained  a  range  and  perfection  that 
had  never  since  been  reached,  and  much  material  that  now 
finds  expression  in  prose  forms  was  then  drawn  into  the 
main  currents  of  verse.  Philosophy,  autobiography,  his- 
tory, morals,  all  found  their  natural  expression  in  verse 
form."^ 

Even  the  first  English  fictionists  to  employ  prose — Lyly 
and  Sidney — felt  an  awkwardness  in  their  position.  Lyly 
called  Euphues  a  poem  in  prose,  and  Sidney  described  his 
Arcadia  as  a  prose-poem.  It  is  probable  that  Lyly's  chief 
accomplishment  was  to  aid  materially  in  the  shaping  of  a 
prose  sufficient  for  the  use  of  later  novelists.  Sidney  made 
a  similar  contribution  but  he  did  much  besides.  He  took 
what  was  usable  from  the  Greek  romancers  and  embodied 
it  in  his  English  story,  where  it  seized  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  contemporaries  and  bore  much  fruit. 

Speaking  of  this  period.  Baker  says:  '* Romance  had 
come  to  an  end  and  had  been  buried  with  a  stately  funeral 
by  Malory."-  This  was  undoubtedly  true  of  medieval 
romance;  such  a  confused  production  as  the  Arcadia  would 
go  far  to  prove  the  statement.  However,  in  another  sense, 
romance  flourished,  given  a  fresh  incentive  by  Italian  influ- 
ences— indeed,  it  was  destined  to  march  steadily  forward, 
influencing  greatly  the  future  novel. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  strong  realistic  element  at 
work,  which  emanated  from  the  people,  a  force  tending  to 
divert  stories  from  the  court  and  the  leisurely  classes  to  the 
workaday  world.  Those  who  would  investigate  sixteenth 
century  realism  should  read  Greene's  "cony-catching" 
pamphlets,  written  to  expose  the  swindlers  who  preyed  upon 
country  folk  and  the  unsophisticated.  The  very  name, 
'*  cony-catching, "  is  sufficiently  revealing  if  we  remember 
that  cony  was  an  Elizabethan  equivalent  for  sucker.  Nash's 
Jack  Wilton  combines  both  realistic  and  romantic  elements. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  arrant  knave  who  traveled  as  page  with 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Italy.  His  unsavory  experiences  are 
related  at  length.  It  was  the  first  example  of  the  picaresque 
novel,  developed  first  in  Spain,  to  appear  in  English. 

For  our  present  purpose,  concerned  as  we  are  simply 
with  tales  and  romances,  we  shall  consider  Painter's  Palace 
of  Pleasure,  with  its  hundred  and  one  stories  borrowed 
from  the  Italian,  and  Lodge's  Rosalynde. 

The  Palace  of  Pleasure 

The  Palace  of  Pleasu^re,  beautified,  adorned  and  ivell 
furnished  with  pleasant  histories  and  excellent  novels, 
selected  out  of  divers  good  and  commendable  autJiors,  by 
Williani  Painter,  clerk  of  the  ordnance  and  ar^yiory. 

Such  was  the  intriguing  title  of  the  first  collection  of 
novelle  given  to  the  English  public  in  the  year  1566.  That 
it  was  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land for  some  considerable  time  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  found  within  it  material  for  his  poem 
Rape  of  Lucrece  and  for  the  plots  of  Coriolanus,  Timon  of 
Athens,  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Romeo  and  Jidiet  and 
his  part  of  Edward  III,  all  augmented,  to  be  sure,  from 
other  material,  while  twelve  plays  by  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists  have  been  traced  directly  to  the  two  volumes 
translated  and  edited  by  Painter. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  English  plaj^wrights  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj^  knew  Italy  from  personal  sojourn  there,  yet  every 
reader  of  Elizabethan  drama  knows  how  often  their  plays 
were  given  an  Italian  setting  and  their  characters  Italian 
names. 
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'^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  English  drama  would 
have  followed  the  classical  models  but  for  one  thing.  The 
flood  of  Italian  novelle,  introduced  into  England  by  Painter 
and  his  school,  imported  a  new  condition  into  the  problem. 
It  is  essential  to  the  classical  drama  that  the  plot  should  be 
already  known  to  the  audience,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
main  action  and  but  one  tone,  a  tragic  or  comic.  In  Painter's 
work  and  those  of  his  followers  the  would-be  dramatists  of 
Elizabeth's  time  had  offered  to  them  a  super-abundance  of 
actions  quite  novel  to  their  audience  and  alternating  be- 
tween grave  and  gay,  often  within  the  same  story.  The 
very  fact  of  their  f oreignness  was  a  further  attraction.  At 
a  time  when  all  things  were  new  and  intellectual  curiosity 
had  become  a  passion  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  varied 
life  of  an  historic  country  like  Italy  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  the  translated  novelle."^ 

William  Painter,  whose  enterprise  led  him  to  prepare 
an  English  translation  of  an  hundred  and  one  Italian  stories 
— translated  from  the  French,  as  a  rule,  rather  than  Italian 
— was  enterprising  in  other  respects.  Appointed  clerk  of 
the  ordnance  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  estimated 
that  he  was  jDrobably  in  debt  to  the  Crown  at  least  a  million 
dollars  at  his  death.  Jacobs  explains  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: 

"He  seems  to  have  moved  powder  and  other  materials 
of  war  from  Windsor  to  the  Tower,  charged  for  them  on 
deliver}^  at  the  latter  place  as  if  they  had  been  freshly 
botight,  and  pocketed  the  proceeds.  ...  I  fancy,  too,  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  implicated  in  his  misdeeds  and 
saved  him  from  their  consequences."^ 

Painter  was  a  Cambridge  man  who  afterwards  served 
his  time  as  schoolmaster.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  wide 
reader  and  knew  his  classics  Avell.  The  first  volume  of  The 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  published  as  we  have  seen,  in  1566, 
contained  sixty-six  tales.  Its  success  was  so  immediate 
that  the  second  volume  came  from  the  press  the  year  follow- 
ing with  thirty-four  more  novelles. 

In  the  first  volume.  Painter's  debt  was  heavy  to  Boc- 
caccio ;  in  the  second  he  was  under  as  great  debt  to  Bandello. 
Other  writers  upon  whom  he   drew  were  Ser  Giovanne 
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Fiorentino,  whose  Pecorone,  a  collection  of  fifty  tales,  ap- 
peared in  1378;  Straparola,  the  author  and  collector  of 
seventy-four  tales,  in  Piacevole  Notti;  Cinthio,  from  whose 
Ecatomitlii  Shakespeare  derived  his  plots  for  Othello, 
Measure  for  Measure  and  perhaps  for  Tivelfth  Night;  and 
finally,  from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  whose  Heptameron  con- 
tributed not  a  few.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  writers 
had  ransacked  Greek  and  Latin  classics  for  their  stories. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  arouse 
adverse  criticism.  Although  not  mentioned  by  name,  it  is 
plainly  this  collection  which  Roger  Aschem  had  in  mind 
when  he  interpolated  a  protest  after  the  first  part  of  his 
Schoolmaster,  1568,  or  a  year  after  the  second  volume  of 
Palace  of  Pleasure  was  published.  He  had  spoken  against 
Malory's  Morte  Darthiir  in  no  uncertain  terms,  saying: 
' '  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  book  standeth  in  tw^o  special 
points,  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry:  In  which 
book  those  be  counted  the  noblest  knights  that  do  kill  most 
men  without  any  quarrel  and  commit  foulest  adulteries  by 
subtlest  shifts.  .  .  .  And  yet  ten  Mort  Darthur  do  not  the 
tenth  part  so  much  harm  as  one  of  these  books  made  in 
Italy  and  translated  in  England."^ 

Every  century  can  supply  such  a  protest  and  what  was 
once  accounted  extreme  and  scarcely  to  be  tolerated  be- 
comes a  commonplace  at  no  far  distant  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  The  Palace  of  Pleasure 
and  similar  collections  which  soon  followed,  encouragement 
being  given  by  the  popularity  of  Painter's  venture,  has  been 
slighted  by  most  historians  of  English  literature.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  one  person  in  fifty  who  goes  to  see  Shake- 
spearean plays  today  has  any  notion  of  why  so  many  of 
them  were  placed  in  Italy. 

'^The  Twentieth  Novel/' 
A  pretty  tale  drawn  out  of  the  Lark  of  ^sop 
^sop  of  Phrygia  is  not  unworthily  deemed  a  wise  man. 
For  so  much  as  he  admonisheth  and  persuadeth  those  things 
that  be  profitable,  not  severely  or  imperiously  as  philoso- 
phers do,  but  by  pretty  and  pleasant  fables  he  indueth  the 
minds  of  men  wdth  wholesome  and  provident  instructions. 
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As  by  this  fable  of  the  bird's  nest,  he  prettily  and  aptly  doth 
premonish  that  hope  and  confidence  of  things  attempted 
by  man,  ought  to  be  fixed  and  trusted  in  none  other  but  in 
himself.  A  little  bird  called  the  lark  builded  her  nest  in  a 
wheat  field,  and  when  the  wheat  was  ready  to  be  ripped, 
her  young  began  to  fledge.  Therefore,  flying  abroad  to  seek 
meat  for  them,  she  warned  them  that  if  there  fortuned  any 
news  to  be  done  or  spoken  in  her  absence,  they  should  give 
diligent  heed  thereunto,  and  to  tell  her  when  she  returned. 
Within  a  while  after,  the  owner  of  the  corn  called  a  young- 
man,  his  son,  unto  him,  (saying)  "Doest  thou  see  this  wheat 
now  ripe  and  ready  to  be  cut,  lacking  nothing  but  help  to 
reap  the  same?  Get  thee,  therefore,  tomorrow  in  the  morn- 
ing (so  soon  as  the  day  doth  break)  unto  my  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  pray  them  to  come  and  help  me  in  with  this 
corn";  and  so  departed. 

When  the  mother  returned,  the  young  larks  in  trembling 
and  fearful  wise,  peeping  and  chirping  about  their  mother, 
prayed  her  to  make  haste  to  seek  some  other  place :  for  the 
owner  of  the  wheat  had  sent  for  his  friends,  to  be  there  the 
next  day  betimes  to  have  it  in.  Their  mother  bade  them 
to  be  of  good  cheer.  "If  the  owner  (quoth  she)  do  refer  it 
to  his  friends,  I  am  sure  the  wheat  shall  not  be  cut  down 
tomorrow,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  need  to  fear." 

The  next  day  the  mother  flew  abroad  again  for  food,  and 
the  owner  awaited  at  the  hour  appointed  for  his  friends. 
The  sun  was  up,  whose  beams  shone  hot,  and  nothing  was 
done :  his  friends  came  not. 

Then  he  said  again  to  his  son:  "Methinks,  son  (quoth 
he),  our  neighbors  be  sleepers  and  tarry  long.  Go,  call, 
I  pray  thee,  our  kinfolk  and  cousins,  that  they  may  help  us 
tomorrow  betimes."  Wliich  saying,  the  young  larks  once 
again  afraid,  told  their  mother  when  she  returned.  The 
mother  still  persuaded  them  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  not  to 
fear.  "For  kinfolk  in  these  days,  be  so  slack  with  good 
deeds  (quoth  she),  and  to  help  their  own  stock  and  kindred, 
that  they  be  loathe  to  take  pains,  especially  at  so  short  and 
sudden  warning;  nevertheless,  fair  birds  (quoth  she), 
harken  what  shall  be  said  again  and  tell  me." 

The  next  morning  the  old  lark  went  forth  again  for  food 
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and  forage,  and  the  kinf oik  and  cousins  came  not,  according 
to  the  owner's  request. 

At  length  the  owner  said  to  his  son;  ''Adieu,  my  friends 
and  kinsmen;  tomorrow  in  the  morning  bring  hither  two 
sickles,  the  one  for  me,  and  the  other  for  thyself,  and  we 
with  our  own  hands  will  cut  down  this  wheat. ' ' 

The  mother  lark,  hearing  her  young  ones  tell  this  tale 
at  her  return:  ''Ye  marry  my  babies  (quoth  she),  now  it  is 
time  to  begone:  for  the  thing  whereof  the  owner  hath 
spoken  so  long,  shall  now  be  done  indeed,  since  he  pur- 
poseth  to  do  the  same  himself  and  trusteth  to  none  other. ' ' 
Whereupon  the  lark  took  up  her  young  ones,  and  went 
to  inhabit  in  some  other  place.  And  the  corn,  accordingly, 
was  cut  down  by  the  owner. 

This  fable  ^sop  reporteth,  premonishing  men  to  beware 
of  light  hope  and  vain  trust,  to  be  reposed  in  friends  and 
kinsfolk. 

And  the  same  Q.  Ennius  in  his  Satires  very  elegantly 
in  trim  verses  hath  described  the  two  last,  whereof  worthy 
to  be  had  in  heart  and  memory,  I  have  thought  good  to 
remember : 

Always  fix  fast  in  breast 

in  prompt  and  ready  wise: 
This  proverb  old  and  true, 
a  sentence  of  the  wise: 
The  thing  do  not  expect 

by  friends  for  to  achieve : 
Which  thou  thyself  canst  do 
thyself  for  to  relieve. 

"The  Thirty-third  Novel'' 

Rinaldo  of  Este  being  robbed,  arrived  at  Castle  Gugli- 
ehno,  and  was  succoured  of  a  widow:  and  restored  to  his 
losses,  returning  safe  and  sound  to  his  oivn  home. 

In  the  time  of  Azzo,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  there  was  a 
merchant  named  Rinaldo  of  Este,  come  to  Bologna  to  attend 
to  certain  affairs.  Which  when  he  had  dispatched,  in  return- 
ing homeward,  it  chanced  as  he  departed  out  of  Ferrara, 
and  riding  toward  Verona,  he  met  certain  men  on  horse- 
back, which  seemed  to  be  merchants,  but  in  very  truth  were 
arrant  thieves;  with  whom  he  kept  company  and  without 
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suspicion  what  they  were,  rode  together  familiarly,  talking. 
These  good  fellows  seeing  this  merchant  and  thinking  that 
he  had  some  money  about  him,  determined  to  rob  him,  when 
the}^  saw  their  advantage,  and  to  the  intent  he  should  not 
suspect  them,  they  rode  like  grave  men  of  honest  conversa- 
tion, debating  with  him  of  honest  causes,  and  faithful, 
showing  themselves  counterfactly  to  be  lowly  and  gentle. 
Upon  which  occasion  he  thought  himself  most  happy  that 
he  had  met  with  such  company,  because  he  and  his  servant 
rode  together  alone.  And  as  they  were  talking  of  divers 
matters  (as  chanceth  in  communication),  they  fell  in  talk 
of  prayers  that  men  do  make  unto  God.  And  one  of  the 
thieves  (for  they  were  three  in  number)  said  unto  Rinaldo : 
''And  you  gentlemen,  what  prayer  be  you  accustomed  to 
say  when  you  ride  by  the  way?"  To  whom  Rinaldo  an- 
swered :  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  a  man  very  plain  and 
rude  in  such  matters,  and  I  have  a  few  prayers  at  my 
fingers'  end:  such  as  my  ancesters  used  before  me.  ...  I 
have  always  accustomed,  when  I  ride  by  the  way,  to  say  in 
the  morning  at  going  forth  of  my  lodging,  a  Pater  noster 
and  an  Ave  Maria,  for  the  soul  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  Saint  Julian:  and  after  that,  I  pray  to  God  and  Saint 
Julian  to  send  me  good  lodging  the  night  following.  And 
full  oft  in  my  time  I  have  found,  in  traveling  of  countries 
many  great  dangers,  all  which  having  escaped,  it  hath 
been  my  fortune  always  (when  night  approacheth)  to 
chance  upon  good  lodging:  which  maketh  me  steadfastly 
believe  that  Saint  Julian  (unto  whose  honor  I  say  the  same) 
hath  obtained  this  benefit  of  God  for  me,  and  I  thought 
that  day  wherein  I  neglected  to  say  in  the  morning  that 
prayer,  I  could  neither  safely  travel  nor  yet  at  night  obtain 
good  harbor. ' ' 

He  that  demandeth  the  question  asked  him:  ''And  hast 
thou  said  them  this  morning?"  "Yea,  verily,"  answered 
Rinaldo. 

Then  he  which  already  knew  how  the  matter  would  go, 
said  to  himself,  thou  shalt  have  enough  to  do  anon,  for  if 
thou  have  not  said  them  this  morning,  it  may  so  happen 
that  thou  shalt  lodge  ill  this  night.  And  afterwards  he  said, 
"I  have  likewise  traveled  in  my  day  a  great  way  and  never 
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said  those  prayers,  but  I  have  heard  many  men  greatly 
praise  them,  (although)  I  could  never  perceive  but  that  I 
have  been  well  lodged.  And  peradventure  this  night  you 
shall  prove  which  of  us  two  shall  have  best  lodging,  you 
that  have  said  them  or  I  which  have  not  said  them.  It  is 
most  true  that  I  have  accustomed,  instead  of  that  prayer,  to 
say  that  verse  Dinipisti  or  the  anthem  Intemerata  or  the 
De  lyrofundis,  which  are  (as  my  grandmother  did  teach 
and  instruct  me)  of  very  great  effect  and  virtue." 

And  speaking  thus  of  divers  things,  always  riding,  ex- 
pecting the  place  and  time,  to  accomplish  their  wicked 
intent:  it  chanced  that  approaching  near  to  Castle  Gug- 
lielmo,  when  they  had  passed  over  a  river,  these  three 
thieves,  late  in  the  evening  in  a  dark  place,  did  set  upon  him 
and  robbed  him,  dismounting  him  from  his  horse,  and  left 
him  there  in  his  shirt.  And  as  they  were  going  away,  they 
said  unto  him :  ' '  Go  and  seek  if  thy  Saint  Julian  will  help 
thee  to  good  lodging  this  night,  for  our  saint  will  help  us 
to  good." 

And  repassing  through  the  river,  they  went  their  way. 

The  servant  of  Rinaldo,  seeing  the  thieves  set  upon  his 
master  (like  a  coward),  helped  him  nothing,  but  turned  his 
bridle  and  never  left  galloping  until  he  came  to  Castle 
Guglielmo,  where,  because  it  was  night,  he  lodged  in  an  Inn, 
without  any  further  care  for  his  master, 

Rinaldo  being  still  there  in  his  shirt,  bare  footed  and 
bare  legged,  in  the  great  frost  and  snow,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  and  seeing  night  already  approach,  quaking  and  his 
teeth  chattering  in  his  head,  began  to  look  about  him,  if  he 
could  see  any  place  there  for  him  to  resort  for  succour,  that 
he  might  not  die  for  cold;  but  (seeing  none  at  all,  because 
a  little  before  the  wars  had  with  fire  consumed  all  things) 
being  sore  afflicted  with  the  cold,  he  began  to  make  speed 
toward  the  Castle  Guglielmo,  not  knowing  that  his  servant 
was  fled  thither:  thinking  that  if  he  might  come  in,  God 
would  send  him  some  succour,  but  dark  night  overtook  him 
a  good  way  off,  before  he  could  come  to  the  castle,  almost 
the  space  of  a  mile,  by  which  means  he  arrived  there  very 
late,  the  gates  being  shut  up  and  the  bridges  drawn,  that 
he  could  not  go  in.    By  reason  whereof  he  was  very  sorrow- 
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ful  and  discomforted,,  lamentably  casting  his  eyes  about  to 
espie  if  it  were  possible  that  at  the  least  he  might  shroud 
himself  free  from  the  snow ;  and  by  chance  he  saw  a  house 
upon  the  walls  of  the  castle,  under  which  he  determined  to 
rest  till  it  was  day,  and  repairing  thither,  he  found  under 
the  house  a  door  (which  was  locked),  under  which  door, 
gathering  a  little  straw  that  he  found  thereabout,  he  sat 
down  very  heavy  and  pensive,  making  his  complaint  many 
times  unto  Saint  Julian  that  the  faith  which  he  reposed 
in  him  had  now  deceived  him. 

But  Saint  Julian,  taking  pity  upon  him,  without  further 
delay,  prepared  him  (as  it  chanced)  a  good  lodging:  for 
there  dwelt  in  that  castle  a  woman  which  was  a  widow,  so 
fair  a  person  as  might  be  seen,  whom  the  Marquis  Azzo 
loved  as  his  life,  and  kept  her  there  for  his  own  pleasure. 
And  the  same  woman  dwelt  in  the  house,  under  the  porch 
whereof  Rinaldo  was  gone  to  rest  himself,  unto  whom  the 
day  before  the  Marquis  resorted  to  disport  himself  that 
night,  and  in  her  house  had  secretly  caused  a  bath  to  be 
made  and  a  great  supper  to  be  prepared.  All  which  being 
ready  and  the  good  wife  expecting  nothing  else  but  the 
coming  of  the  Marquis,  it  chanced  that  one  of  his  men  called 
at  the  gates  of  the  castle  with  news  to  the  Marquis  that 
suddenly  he  must  ride  away ;  wherefore  he  sent  word  to  the 
widow  that  she  should  not  await  his  coming:  who,  not  a 
little  displeased  with  the  message,  not  knowing  wiiat  to  do, 
determined  to  enter  the  bath  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Marquis  and  when  she  had  supped,  to  go  to  bed.  This  bath 
was  hard  by  the  door  whereunto  poor  Rinaldo  had  ap- 
proached. The  widow  being  in  the  bath,  hearing  the  plaints 
and  trembling  voice  of  Rinaldo,  thought  it  was  the  noise  of 
a  stork.  AVhereupon  she  called  her  maid  and  said  unto  her : 
*'Go  up,  look  over  the  walls  to  know  who  is  at  the  door  and 
what  he  would  have."  The  maid,  according  to  her  mis- 
tress' commandment,  went  to  the  door  and  the  night  being 
somewhat  clear,  saw  Rinaldo  sitting  in  his  shirt,  bare 
legged,  shaking  for  cold,  as  is  before  said,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was.  Rinaldo  with  his  teeth  shivering  in  his  head, 
could  scarce  well  speak  or  utter  a  word,  but  yet  so  briefly 
as  he  could,  he  told  her  what  he  was,  how  and  for  what  pur- 
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pose  he  was  come  hither.  Afterwards  he  piteously  began  to 
pray  her  (if  she  could)  not  to  suffer  him  that  night  to  starve 
for  cold. 

The  maid,  pitying  his  estate,  returned  to  her  mistress 
and  told  her  what  she  saw :  who  likewise  having  compassion 
upon  him,  remembering  that  she  had  the  key  of  the  door 
(which  sometimes  served  the  turn,  when  the  marquis  was 
disposed  to  secretly  come  in),  she  said  to  her  maid:  '*Go 
open  the  door  softly,  for  we  have  prepared  supper  and  here 
is  no  man  to  eat  it.  And  also  here  is  lodging  sufficient  to 
harbor  him."  The  maid,  greatly  praising  her  mistress  for 
her  courtesy,  went  forth  and  opened  the  door. 

And  when  he  was  let  in,  they  saw  him  to  be  almost 
frozen  for  cold :  saying  unto  him,  ''dispatch,  good  fellow,  go 
into  the  bath  being  yet  hot."  Which  thing  he  right  will- 
ingly did,  not  looking  that  he  should  be  bidden  again ;  and 
being  recomforted  with  the  warmth  thereof,  he  felt  himself 
revived  from  death  to  life. 

The  good  wife  caused  certain  apparel  of  her  late  hus- 
band to  be  searched  out  for  him,  and  when  he  had  put  them 
on,  they  were  so  mete,  as  though  they  had  been  made  of 
purpose  and,  waiting  what  it  should  please  the  good  wife 
to  command  him,  he  began  humbly  to  thank  God  and  Saint 
Julian  that  he  was  delivered  from  that  evil  night  (contrary 
to  his  expectation)  to  so  good  a  lodging.  After  this  the  fair 
widow,  somewhat  reposing  herself,  caused  a  great  fire  to  be 
made  in  one  of  her  great  chambers,  into  which  she  came, 
and  demanded  her  maid  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The 
maid  answered:  "Mistress,  now  he  is  in  good  apparel  he 
is  a  very  handsome  fellow  and  seemeth  to  be  of  good  repu- 
tation and  honesty." 

"Go  thy  way  (quoth  her  mistress)  and  call  him  thither. 
Bid  him  come  to  the  fire  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  sup  with 
me,  for  perchance  he  hath  eaten  no  meat  this  night." 

Einaldo  came  into  the  chamber  and  seeing  the  widow, 
he  made  to  her  great  reverence :  thanking  her  for  her  kind- 
ness shown  unto  him. 

When  the  widow  had  seen  him  and  heard  him  speak, 
perceiving  him  to  be  such  an  one  as  her  maid  reported,  she 
entertained  him  in  courteous  wise,  causing  him  to  sit  down 
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before  the  fire,  and  demanded  what  mishap  brought  him  to 
that  place.  To  whom  Rinaldo  rehearsed  the  whole  dis- 
course. For  she  had  heard  at  the  coming  of  Rinaldo 's 
servant  to  the  castle  noise  of  his  robbery,  which  made  her 
to  believe  him  the  better.  She  told  him  also  that  his  man 
was  come  to  the  town  and  how  he  might  early  find  him  the 
next  morning. 

And  after  meat  was  served  to  the  table,  Rinaldo  and 
she  walked  together,  and  then  sat  down  to  supper.  He  was 
a  goodly  personage,  fair  and  pleasant  to  behold,  young  and 
of  good  behaviour,  upon  whom  the  woman  many  times  did 
cast  her  eyes  and  liked  him  well. 

When  the  morning  began  to  show  forth  her  light,  the 
widow  to  the  intent  no  suspicion  might  be  had,  gave  him 
certain  base  and  coarse  apparel  and  filled  his  purse  with 
money,  praying  him  to  keep  her  counsel  and  first  told  him 
which  way  he  should  take  to  seek  his  man,  letting  him  out  at 
the  door  whereat  he  had  come.  Who,  seeming  as  though  he 
had  traveled  a  great  way  that  morning,  when  the  gates  were 
opened,  went  into  the  Castle  and  found  his  servant.  And 
then  putting  upon  him  such  apparel  as  was  his  wont,  and 
being  about  to  mount  upon  his  man's  horse,  there  came  to 
pass,  like  it  had  been  a  divine  miracle,  that  the  three  thieves, 
which  had  robbed  him  the  night  before,  were  taken  for 
doing  another  robbery  a  little  while  after,  and  were  brought 
to  the  castle,  and,  upon  their  confession,  his  horse,  apparel 
and  money  were  restored  to  him  again,  losing  nothing  but 
a  pair  of  garters. 

Wherefore  Rinaldo,  thanking  God  and  Saint  Julian, 
mounted  upon  his  horse  and  returned  whole  and  safe  to  his 
own  house.  The  next  day  the  three  thieves  were  conveyed 
forth,  to  bless  the  world  with  their  heels. 

ROSALYNDE 

Greene  was  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  the  Elizabethan 
romancers.  However,  circumstances  compelled  him  to  ride 
on  every  wave  of  momentary  popularity  in  his  writing.  He 
borrowed  without  conscience  and  even  repeated  himself 
amazingly. 

Greene  fell  into  irregiilar  ways  during  college  days  and, 
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despite  subsequent  periods  of  remorse,  lie  never  shook  off 
the  dissipations  which  sapped  his  energies  and  sent  him 
to  an  early  grave.  His  Pandosto  provided  Shakespeare 
with  a  plot  for  A  Winter's  Tale.  Menaphon  was  another 
of  Greene's  pojDular  romances. 

Baker  claims  that  the  minute  investigation  that  has  been 
expended  latterly  upon  productions  of  this  prolific  writer's 
''very  second-rate  w^ork  would  have  been  sufficient  to  set  up 
a  whole  establishment  of  Greenes  and  would  have  aston- 
ished the  writer  himself,  who,  according  to  his  friend  Nash, 
'made  no  account  of  winning  credit  by  his  works!'  "® 

It  would  be  a  monotonous  task  today  to  read  several  of 
the  Elizabethan  romances  that  seemed  acceptable  enough  to 
those  who  took  them  hot  from  the  presses.  However,  there 
is  one  which  will  always  stand  the  test  of  time;  moreover, 
it  attracts  us  because  it  contributed  so  generously  to  a 
Shakespearean  comedy,^  universally  loved:  Rosalynde,  a 
romance  by  Thomas  Lodge.  Its  writer  was  not  only  a 
romancer  but  a  traveler  and  a  freebooter  as  well,  and  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  he  wrote:  "Room  for  a  soldier  and  a 
sailor,  that  gives  you  the  fruits  of  his  labors  that  he  wrought 
in  the  ocean,  when  every  line  was  wet  with  a  surge  and 
every  humorous  passion  counter-checked  with  a  storm." 
Yet,  as  Atkins  observes,  "the  environment  worked  only  by 
way  of  contrast,  for  pastoral  scenes  and  rural  notes  are 
the  products  of  this  pen  at  work  on  the  high  seas." 

This  writer  continues  :  "The  story  itself  is  based  on  The 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  a  fourteenth-century  ballad  of  the  RoUn 
Hood  cycle,  which  relates  how  the  hero,  defrauded  by  his 
elder  brother,  takes  to  the  forest  and  becomes  an  outlaw. 
This  story  of  earlier  England  is  removed  by  Lodge  into  the 
region  of  pastoral  romance,  and  the  English  outlaws  become 
Arcadians  of  the  Italian  type,  polished  in  speech  and 
courtly  in  manner.  A  love  element  is  woven  into  the  tale ; 
Rosalynde  and  Alinda,  as  well  as  Phoebe,  appear  on  the 
scene;  and  the  plot  develops,  as  in  the  Arcadia,  by  means  of 
disgiiisals  of  sex.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  appreciated  the  charm 
and  freshness  of  the  woodland  scenes  and  he  appropriated 
the  elements  of  a  good  love  tale ;  but  he  also  detected  the 
unreality  of  Lodge 's  creations,  and,  while  he  quickens  them 
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into  life  in  his  own  incomparable  way,  through  the  humors 
of  Touchstone  he  smiles  at  the  inconsistencies  and  unreali- 
ties which  he  takes  care  to  remove."^ 

Story  after  story,  since  the  appearance  of  Lyly's 
Euphues  had  tried  to  link  itself  in  the  public  mind  with  this 
book,  which  enjoyed  such  overweening  popularity.  Even 
in  1590,  when  Lodge  published  his  Rosalynde,  it  bore  the 
title:  Rosalynde,  Euphues  Golden  Legacie. 

The  pastoral  romance  was  to  fall  into  oblivion,  giving 
way  before  an  avalanche  of  realistic  novels,  but  the  idyllic 
beauty  of  this  story  remains  to  refresh  readers  of  all  ages. 

From  Rosalynde 

The  King  of  France,  who  having  by  force  banished 
Gerismond,  their  lawful  king,  that  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the 
forest  of  Arden,  sought  now  by  all  means  to  keep  the  French 
busied  with  all  sports  that  might  breed  their  content. 
Amongst  the  rest  he  had  appointed  this  solemn  tournament, 
whereunto  he  in  most  solemn  manner  resorted,  accompanied 
with  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  rather  for  fear  than 
love,  graced  him  with  the  show  of  their  dutiful  favors.  To 
feed  their  eyes,  and  to  make  the  beholders  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  most  rare  and  glistering  objects,  he  had  appointed 
his  own  daughter  Alinda  to  be  there,  and  the  fair  Rosalynde, 
daughter  unto  Gerismond,  with  all  the  beautiful  damosels 
that  were  famous  for  their  features  in  all  France.  Thus  in 
that  place  did  love  and  war  triumph  in  a  sympathy;  for 
such  as  were  martial  might  use  their  lance  to  be  renowned 
for  the  excellence  of  their  chivalry,  and  such  as  were 
amorous  might  glut  themselves  wdth  gazing  on  the  beauties 
of  most  heavenly  creatures.  As  every  man's  eye  had  his 
several  survey,  and  fancy  was  partial  in  their  looks,  yet  all 
in  general  applauded  the  admirable  riches  that  nature  be- 
stowed on  the  face  of  Rosalynde ;  for  upon  her  cheeks  there 
seemed  a  battle  between  the  Graces,  who  should  bestow  most 
favors  to  make  her  excellent.  The  blush  that  gloried  Luna, 
when  she  kissed  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Latmos,  was 
not  tainted  with  such  a  pleasant  dye  as  the  vermilion  flour- 
ished on  the  silver  hue  of  Rosalynde 's  countenance:  her 
eyes  were  like  those  lamps  that  make  the  wealthy  covert 
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of  the  heavens  more  gorgeous,  sparkling  favor  and  disdain, 
courteous  and  yet  coy,  as  if  in  them  Venus  had  placed  all 
her  amorets,  and  Diana  all  her  chastity.  The  trammels  of 
her  hair,  folded  in  a  caul  of  gold,  so  far  surpassed  the 
burnished  glister  of  the  metal,  as  the  sun  doth  the  meanest 
star  in  brightness:  the  tresses  that  folds  in  the  brows  of 
Apollo  were  not  half  so  rich  to  the  sight,  for  in  her  hairs  it 
seemed  love  had  laid  herself  in  ambush,  to  entrap  the  proud- 
est eye  that  durst  gaze  upon  their  excellence :  what  should 
I  need  to  decipher  her  particular  beauties,  when  by  the 
censure  of  all  she  was  the  paragon  of  all  earthly  perfection? 
This  Rosaljmde  sat,  I  say,  with  Alinda  as  a  beholder  of  these 
sports,  and  made  the  cavaliers  crack  their  lances  with  more 
courage:  many  deeds  of  knighthood  that  day  were  per- 
formed, and  many  prizes  were  given  according  to  their 
several  deserts. 

At  last,  when  the  tournament  ceased,  the  wrestling  be- 
gan, and  the  Norman  presented  himself  as  a  challenger 
against  all  comers,  but  he  looked  like  Hercules  when  he 
advanced  himself  against  Achelous,  so  that  the  fury  of  his 
countenance  amazed  all  that  durst  attempt  to  encounter  with 
him  in  any  deed  of  activity:  till  at  last  a  lusty  franklin  of 
the  country  came  with  two  tall  men  that  were  his  sons,  of 
good  lineaments  and  comely  personage.  The  eldest  of  these 
doing  his  obeisance  to  the  king  entered  the  list,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Norman,  who  straight  coped  with  him, 
and  as  a  man  that  would  triumph  in  the  glory  of  his 
streng-th,  roused  himself  with  such  fury,  that  not  only  he 
gave  him  the  fall,  but  killed  him  with  the  weight  of  his 
corpulent  personage:  which  the  younger  brother  seeing, 
leaped  presently  into  the  place,  and  thirsty  after  the  re- 
venge, assailed  the  Norman  with  such  valor,  that  at  the 
first  encounter  he  brought  him  to  his  knees ;  which  repulsed 
so  the  Norman  that,  recovering  himself,  fear  of  disgrace 
doubling  his  strength,  he  stepped  so  sternly  to  the  young 
franklin,  that  taking  him  up  in  his  arms  he  threw  him 
against  the  ground  so  violently  that  he  broke  his  neck,  and 
so  ended  his  days  with  his  brother.  At  this  unlooked  for 
massacre  the  people  murmured  and  were  all  in  a  deep  pas- 
sion of  pity;  but  the  franklin,  father  unto  these,  never 
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changed  his  countenance,  but  as  a  man  of  a  courageous  reso- 
hition  took  up  the  bodies  of  his  sons  without  show  of  out- 
ward discontent. 

All  this  while  stood  Rosader  and  saw  this  tragedy ;  who, 
noting  the  undoubted  virtue  of  the  franklin's  mind,  alighted 
off  from  his  horse,  and  presently  sate  down  on  the  grass  and 
commanded  his  boy  to  pull  off  his  boots,  making  him  ready 
to  try  the  strength  of  this  champion.  Being  furnished  as 
he  would,  he  clapped  the  franklin  on  the  shoulder  and  said 
thus: 

''Bold  yeoman,  whose  sons  have  ended  the  term  of  their 
years  with  honor,  for  that  I  see  thou  scornest  fortune  with 
patience,  and  thwartest  the  injury  of  fate  with  content  in 
brooking  the  death  of  thy  sons,  stand  awhile,  and  either  see 
me  make  a  third  in  their  tragedy,  or  else  revenge  their  fall 
with  an  honorable  triumph." 

The  franklin,  seeing  so  goodly  a  gentleman  to  give  him 
such  courteous  comfort,  gave  him  hearty  thanks,  with 
promise  to  pray  for  his  happy  success.  With  that  Rosader 
vailed  bonnet  to  the  king,  and  lightly  leaped  within  the  lists, 
where  noting  more  the  company  than  the  combatant,  he  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  troop  of  ladies  that  glistered  there  like 
the  stars  of  heaven ;  but  at  last  Love,  willing  to  make  him 
as  amorous  as  he  was  valiant,  presented  him  with  the  sight 
of  Rosalynde,  whose  admirable  beauty  so  inveigled  the  eye 
of  Rosader  that,  forgetting  himself,  he  stood  and  fed  his 
looks  on  the  favor  of  Rosalynde 's  face,  which  she  perceiving 
blushed,  which  was  such  a  doubling  of  her  beauteous  excel- 
lence that  the  bashful  red  of  Aurora,  at  the  sight  of  unac- 
quainted Phaeton,  was  not  half  so  glorious. 

The  Norman,  seeing  this  young  gentleman  fettered  in  the 
looks  of  the  ladies,  drave  him  out  of  his  memento  with  a 
shake  by  the  shoulder.  Rosader,  looking  back  with  an  angry 
frown,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  from  some  pleasant 
dream,  discovered  to  all  by  the  fury  of  his  countenance  that 
he  was  a  man  of  some  high  thoughts:  but  when  they  all 
noted  his  youth  and  the  sweetness  of  his  visage,  with  a  gen- 
eral applause  of  favors,  they  grieved  that  so  goodly  a  young 
man  should  venture  in  so  base  an  action ;  but  seeing  it  were 
to  his  dishonor  to  hinder  him  from  his  enterprise,  they 
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wished  him  to  be  graced  with  the  palm  of  victory.  After 
Rosader  was  thus  called  out  of  his  memento  by  the  Norman, 
he  roughly  clapped  to  him  with  so  fierce  an  encounter  that 
they  both  fell  to-  the  ground,  and  with  the  violence  of  the  fall 
were  forced  to  breathe ;  in  which  space  the  Norman  called  to 
mind  by  all  tokens  that  this  was  he  whom  Saladyne  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  kill,  which  conjecture  made  him  stretch  every 
limb  and  try  every  sinew  that  working  his  death  he  might 
recover  the  gold  which  so  bountifully  was  promised  him. 
On  the  contrary  part,  Rosader  while  he  breathed  was  not 
idle,  but  still  cast  his  eye  upon  Rosalynde,  who  to  encourage 
him  with  a  favor,  lent  him  such  an  amorous  look  as  might 
have  made  the  most  coward  desperate :  which  glance  of 
Rosalynde  so  fired  the  passionate  desires  of  Rosader  that, 
turning  to  the  Norman,  he  ran  upon  him  and  braved  him 
with  a  strong  encounter.  The  Norman  received  him  as 
valiantly  that  there  was  a  sore  combat,  hard  to  judge  on 
whose  side  fortune  would  be  x^rodigal.  At  last  Rosader,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  beauty  of  his  new  mistress,  the  fame  of  his 
father's  honor  and  the  disgrace  that  should  fall  to  his  house 
by  his  misfortune,  roused  himself  and  threw  the  Norman 
against  the  ground,  falling  upon  his  chest  with  so  willing  a 
weight  that  the  Norman  yielded  nature  her  due  and  Rosader 
the  victory. 

The  death  of  this  champion,  as  it  highly  contented  the 
franklin,  as  a  man  satisfied  with  revenge,  so  it  drew  the 
king  and  all  the  peers  into  a  great  admiration,  that  so  young 
years  and  so  beautiful  a  personage  should  contain  such  mar- 
tial excellence ;  but  when  they  knew  him  to  be  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux,  the  king  rose  from  his  seat 
and  embraced  him,  and  the  peers  entreated  him  with  all 
favorable  courtesy,  commending  both  his  valor  and  his  vir- 
tues, wishing  him  to  go  forward  in  such  haughty  deeds  that 
he  might  attain  to  the  glory  of  his  father's  honorable  for- 
tunes. 

As  the  king  and  lords  graced  him  with  embracing,  so  the 
ladies  favored  him  with  their  looks,  especially  Rosalynde, 
whom  the  beauty  and  valor  of  Rosader  had  already  touched : 
but  she  accounted  love  a  toy  and  fancj^  a  momentary  pas- 
sion, that  as  it  was  taken  in  with  a  gaze,  might  be  shaken 
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off  with  a  wink,  and  therefore  feared  not  to  dally  in  the 
flame;  and  to  make  Rosader  know  she  affected  him,  took 
from  her  neck  a  jewel  and  sent  it  by  a  page  to  the  young 
gentleman.  The  prize  that  Venus  gave  to  Paris  was  not 
half  so  pleasing  to  the  Troyan  as  this  gem  was  to  Rosader ; 
for  if  fortune  had  sworn  to  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the 
world,  he  would  rather  have  refused  such  dignity  than  have 
lost  the  jewel  sent  him  by  Rosalynde.  To  return  her  with 
the  like  he  was  unfurnished,  and  yet  that  he  might  more  than 
in  his  looks  discover  his  affection  he  stepped  into  a  tent 
and,  taking  pen  and  paper,  writ  this  fancy : 

Two  suns  at  once  from  one  fair  heaven  there  shined, 

Ten  branches  from  two  boughs,  tipped  all  with  roses, 
Pure  locks  more  golden  than  is  gold  refined, 

Two  pearled  rows  that  nature's  pride  encloses; 
Two  mounts  fair  marble-white,  down-soft  and  dainty, 

A  snow-dyed  orb,  where  love  increased  by  pleasure 
Full  woeful  makes  my  heart,  and  body  f ainty : 

Her  fair  (my  woe)  exceeds  all  thought  and  measure. 
In  lines  confused  my  luckless  harm  appeareth, 
Wliom  sorrow  clouds,  whom  pleasant  smiling  cleareth. 

This  sonnet  he  sent  to  Rosalynde,  which  when  she  read 
she  blushed,  but  with  a  sweet  content  in  that  she  perceived 
love  had  allotted  her  so  amorous  a  servant. 

Leaving  her  to  her  new  entertained  fancies,  again  to 
Rosader,  who  triumpliing  in  the  glory  of  this  conquest,  ac- 
companied with  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen  that  were 
desirous  to  be  his  familiars,  went  home  to  his  brother 
Saladyne  's,  who  was  walking  before  the  gates,  to  hear  what 
success  his  brother  Rosader  should  have,  assuring  himself 
of  his  death  and  devising  how  with  dissimuled  sorrow  to 
celebrate  his  funeral.  As  he  was  in  his  tlioug|it  he  cast  up 
his  eye  and  saw  where  Rosader  returned  with  the  garland 
on  his  head,  as  having  won  the  prize,  accompanied  with  a 
crew  of  boon  companions.  Grieved  at  this,  he  stepped  in 
and  shut  the  gate.  Rosader  seeing  this  and  not  looking  for 
such  unkind  entertainment,  blushed  at  the  disgrace,  and  yet 
smothering  his  grief  with  a  smile,  he  turned  to  the  gentle- 
men and  desired  them  to  hold  his  brother  excused,  for  he 
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did  not  this  upon  any  malicious  intent  or  niggardize,  but 
being  brought  up  in  the  country,  he  absented  himself  as  not 
finding  his  nature  fit  for  such  youthful  company.  Thus  he 
sought  to  shadow  abuses  proffered  him  by  his  brother,  but 
in  vain,  for  he  could  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  enter: 
whereupon  he  ran  his  foot  against  the  door  and  broke  it 
open,  drawing  his  sword,  and  entering  boldly  into  the  hall, 
where  he  found  none,  for  all  were  fled  but  one  Adam  Spen- 
cer, an  Englishman  who  had  been  an  old  and  trusty  servant 
to  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux.  He,  for  the  love  he  bare  to 
his  deceased  master,  favored  the  part  of  Eosader  and 
gave  him  and  his  such  entertainment  as  he  could.  Rosa- 
der  gave  him  thanks  and  looking  about,  seeing  the  hall 
empty,  said: 

' '  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome ;  frolic  and  be  merry :  you 
shall  be  sure  to  have  wine  enough,  whatsoever  your  fare  be. 
I  tell  you,  cavaliers,  my  brother  hath  in  his  house  five  tun  of 
wine,  and  as  long  as  that  lasteth,  I  beshrew  him  that  spares 
his  liquor. ' ' 

With  that  he  burst  open  the  buttery  door  and,  with  the 
help  of  Adam  Spencer,  covered  the  tables  and  set  down  what- 
soever he  could  find  in  the  house ;  but  what  they  wanted  in 
meat  Rosader  supplied  with  drink,  yet  had  they  royal  cheer, 
and  withal  such  hearty  welcome  as  would  have  made  the 
coarsest  meats  seem  delicates.  After  they  had  feasted  and 
frolicked  it  twice  or  thrice  with  an  upsee  freeze,  they  all 
took  their  leaves  of  Rosader  and  departed.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone  Rosader,  growing  impatient  of  the  abuse,  drew 
his  sword  and  swore  to  be  revenged  on  the  discourteous 
Saladyne ;  yet  by  the  means  of  Adam  Spencer,  who  sought 
to  continue  friendship  and  amity  betwixt  the  brethren,  and 
through  the  flattering  submission  of  Saladyne,  they  were 
once  again  reconciled  and  put  up  all  fore-passed  injuries 
with  a  peaceable  agreement,  living  together  for  a  good  space 
in  such  brotherly  love,  as  did  not  only  rejoice  the  servants, 
but  made  all  the  gentlemen  and  bordering  neighbors  glad 
of  such  friendly  concord.  Salad^ntie,  hiding  fire  in  the  straw, 
and  concealing  a  poisoned  hate  in  a  peaceable  countenance, 
yet  deferring  the  intent  of  his  wrath  till  fitter  opportunity, 
he  showed  himself  a  great  favorer  of  his  brother's  virtuous 
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endeavors :  Where  leaving  them  in  this  happy  league,  let  us 
return  to  Eosalynde. 

Eosalynde  returning  home  from  the  triumph,  after  she 
waxed  solitary,  love  presented  her  with  the  idea  of  Eosa- 
der's  perfection,  and  taking  her  at  discovert  struck  her  so 
deep,  as  she  felt  herself  grow  passing  passionate.  She 
began  to  call  to  mind  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  the  honor 
of  his  parents,  and  the  virtues  that,  excelling  both,  made 
him  so  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Sucking  in  thus 
the  honey  of  love  by  imprinting  in  her  thoughts  his  rare 
qualities,  she  began  to  surfeit  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
virtuous  conditions;  but  when  she  called  to  remembrance 
her  present  estate,  and  the  hardness  of  her  fortunes,  desire 
began  to  shrink,  and  fancy  to  vail  bonnet,  that  between  a 
Chaos  of  confused  thoughts  she  began  to  debate  with  herself 
in  this  manner : 

Eosalynde 's  Passion 

''Infortunate  Eosalynde,  whose  misfortunes  are  more 
than  thy  years,  and  whose  passions  are  greater  than  thy 
patience!  The  blossoms  of  thy  youth  are  mixed  with  the 
frosts  of  envy,  and  the  hope  of  thy  ensuing  fruits  perish 
in  the  bud.  Thy  father  is  by  Torismond  banished  from  the 
crown,  and  thou,  the  unhappy  daughter  of  a  king,  detained 
captive,  living  as  disquieted  in  thy  thoughts  as  thy  father 
discontented  in  his  exile.  Ah  Eosalynde,  what  cares  wait 
upon  a  crown!  what  griefs  are  incident  to  dignity!  what 
sorrows  haunt  royal  palaces!  The  greatest  seas  have  the 
sorest  storms,  the  highest  birth  subject  to  the  most  bale,  and 
of  all  trees  the  cedars  soonest  shake  with  the  wind:  small 
currents  are  ever  calm,  low  valleys  not  scorched  in  any 
lightnings,  nor  base  men  tied  to  any  baleful  prejudice.  For- 
tune flies,  and  if  she  touch  poverty  it  is  with  her  heel,  rather 
disdaining  their  want  with  a  frown,  than  envying  their 
wealth  with  disparagement.  0  Eosalynde,  hadst  thou  been 
born  low,  thou  hadst  not  fallen  so  high,  and  yet  being  great 
of  blood  thine  honor  is  more,  if  thou  brookest  misfortune 
with  patience.  Suppose  I  contrary  fortune  with  content, 
yet  fates  unwilling  to  have  me  anyway  happy,  have  forced 
love  to  set  my  thoughts  on  fire  with  fancy.  Love,  Eosalynde? 
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becometh  it  women  in  distress  to  think  of  love?  Tush,  de- 
sire hath  no  respect  of  persons :  Cupid  is  blind  and  shooteth 
at  random,  as  soon  hitting  a  rag*  as  a  robe,  and  piercing  as 
soon  the  bosom  of  a  captive  as  the  breast  of  a  libertine. 
Thou  speakest  it,  poor  Bosalynde,  by  experience ;  for  being 
every  way  distressed,  surcharged  with  cares,  and  overgrown 
with  sorrows,  yet  amidst  the  heap  of  all  these  mishaps,  love 
hath  lodged  in  thy  heart  the  perfection  of  young  Rosader, 
a  man  every  way  absolute  as  well  for  his  inward  life  as  for 
his  outward  lineaments,  able  to  content  the  eye  with  beauty 
and  the  ear  with  the  report  of  his  virtue.  But  consider, 
Rosalynde,  his  fortunes  and  thy  present  estate:  thou  art 
poor  and  without  patrimony,  and  yet  the  daughter  of  a 
prince ;  he  a  younger  brother,  and  void  of  such  possessions 
as  either  might  maintain  thy  dignities  or  revenge  thy 
father's  injuries.  And  hast  thou  not  learned  this  of  other 
ladies,  that  lovers  cannot  live  by  looks,  that  women's  ears 
are  sooner  content  with  a  dram  of  give  me  than  a  pound  of 
hear  me,  that  gold  is  sweeter  than  eloquence,  that  love  is  a 
fire  and  wealth  is  the  fuel,  that  Venus '  coffers  should  be  ever 
full?  Then,  Rosalynde,  seeing  Rosader  is  poor,  think  him 
less  beautiful  because  he  is  in  want,  and  account  his  virtues 
but  qualities  of  course  for  that  he  is  not  endued  with  wealth. 
Doth  not  Horace  tell  thee  what  method  is  to  be  used  in  love  ? 

Quaerenda  pecunia  primum,  post  nummos  virtus. 

Tush,  Rosalynde,  be  not  over  rash:  leap  not  before  thou 
look :  either  love  such  a  one  as  may  with  his  lands  purchase 
thy  liberty,  or  else  love  not  at  all.  Choose  not  a  fair  face 
with  an  empty  purse,  but  say  as  most  women  use  to  say : 

Si  nihil  attuleris,  ibis  Homere  foras. 

Why,  Rosalynde!  can  such  base  thoughts  harbor  in  such 
high  beauties?  can  the  degree  of  a  princess,  the  daughter  of 
Gerismond  harbor  such  servile  conceits  as  to  prize  gold 
more  than  honor,  or  to  measure  a  gentleman  by  his  wealth, 
not  by  his  virtues?  No,  Rosalynde,  blush  at  thy  base  reso- 
lution and  say,  if  thou  lovest,  'either  Rosader  or  none!' 
And  why?  because  Rosader  is  both  beautiful  and  virtuous." 
Smiling  to  herself  to  think  of  her  new-entertained  passions, 
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taking  up  her  lute  that  lay  by  her    she  warbled  out  this 
ditty: 

ROSALYNDE  's   MadRIGAL 

Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string, 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting. 

Whist,  wanton,  still  ye ! 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  offence ; 
I  '11  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
I  '11  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin. 
Alas,  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 

If  he  gainsay  me? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  ? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  God. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee. 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not  but  play  thee. 
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Scarce  had  Rosalynde  ended  her  madrigal  before  Toris- 
mond  came  in  with  his  daughter  Alinda  and  many  of  the 
peers  of  France,  who  were  enamored  of  her  beauty ;  which 
Torismond  perceiving,  fearing  lest  her  perfection  might  be 
the  beginning  of  his  prejudice,  and  the  hope  of  his  fruit  end 
in  the  beginning  of  her  blossoms,  he  thought  to  banish  her 
from  the  court:  "for,"  quoth  he  to  himself,  ''her  face  is  so 
full  of  favor  that  it  pleads  pity  in  the  eye  of  every  man; 
her  beauty  is  so  heavenly  and  divine  that  she  will  prove  to 
me  as  Helen  did  to  Priam;  some  one  of  the  peers  will  aim 
at  her  love,  end  the  marriage,  and  then  in  his  wife's  right 
attempt  the  kingdom.  To  prevent  therefore  had  I  ivist  in 
all  these  actions,  she  tarries  not  about  the  court,  but  shall 
(as  an  exile)  either  wander  to  her  father,  or  else  seek  other 
fortunes."  In  this  humor,  with  a  stern  countenance  full  of 
wrath,  he  breathed  out  this  censure  unto  her  before  the 
peers,  that  charged  her  that  that  night  she  were  not  seen 
about  the  court:  "for,"  quoth  he,  "I  have  heard  of  thy 
aspiring  speeches  and  intended  treasons."  This  doom  was 
strange  unto  Rosalynde,  and  presently,  covered  with  the 
shield  of  her  innocence,  she  boldly  brake  out  in  reverent 
terms  to  have  cleared  herself ;  but  Torismond  would  admit 
of  no  reason,  nor  durst  his  lords  plead  for  Rosalynde, 
although  her  beauty  had  made  some  of  them  passionate, 
seeing  the  figure  of  wrath  portrayed  in  his  brow.  Standing 
thus  all  mute,  and  Rosalynde  amazed,  Alinda,  who  loved 
her  more  than  herself,  with  grief  in  her  heart  and  tears  in 
her  eyes,  falling  down  on  her  knees,  began  to  entreat  her 
father  thus : 

Alinda 's  Oration  to  Her  Father  in  Defence 
OF  Fair  Rosalynde 

"If,  mighty  Torismond,  I  offend  in  pleading  for  my 
friend,  let  the  law  of  amity  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness ; 
for  where  there  is  depth  of  affection,  there  friendship 
alloweth  a  privilege.  Rosalynde  and  I  have  been  fostered 
up  from  our  infancies,  and  nursed  under  the  harbor  of 
our  conversing  together  with  such  private  familiarities,  that 
custom  had  wrought  a  union  of  our  nature,  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  our  affections  such  a  secret  love,  that  we  have  two 
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bodies  and  one  soul.  Then  marvel  not,  great  Torismond, 
if,  seeing  my  friend  distressed,  I  find  myself  perplexed  with 
a  thousand  sorrows;  for  her  virtuous  and  honorable 
thoughts,  which  are  the  glories  that  maketh  women  excellent, 
they  be  such  as  may  challenge  love,  and  rase  out  suspicion. 
Her  obedience  to  your  majesty  I  refer  to  the  censure  of  your 
own  eye,  that  since  her  father's  exile  hath  smothered  all 
griefs  with  patience,  and  in  the  absence  of  nature,  hath  hon- 
ored you  with  all  duty,  as  her  own  father  by  nouriture,  not 
in  word  uttering  any  discontent,  nor  in  thought,  as  far  as 
conjecture  may  reach,  hammering  on  revenge;  only  in  all 
her  actions  seeking  to  please  you,  and  to  win  my  favor.  Her 
wisdom,  silence,  chastity  and  other  such  rich  qualities  I  need 
not  decipher;  only  it  rests  for  me  to  conclude  in  one  word 
that  she  is  innocent.  If  then  fortune,  who  triumphs  in  a 
variety  of  miseries,  hath  presented  some  envious  person  (as 
minister  of  her  intended  stratagem)  to  taint  Rosalynde  with 
any  surmise  of  treason,  let  him  be  brought  to  her  face  and 
confirm  his  accusation  by  witnesses ;  which  proved,  let  her 
die,  and  Alinda  will  execute  the  massacre.  If  none  can 
avouch  any  confirmed  relation  of  her  intent,  use  justice,  my 
lord,  it  is  the  glory  of  a  king,  and  let  her  live  in  your  wonted 
favor;  for  if  you  banish  her,  myself,  as  copartner  of  her 
hard  fortunes,  will  participate  in  exile  some  part  of  her 
extremities." 

Torismond,  at  this  speech  of  Alinda,  covered  his  face 
with  such  a  frown,  as  tyranny  seemed  to  sit  triumphant  in 
his  forehead,  and  checked  her  up  with  such  taunts  as  made 
the  lords,  that  only  were  hearers,  to  tremble. 

''Proud  girl,"  quoth  he,  "hath  my  looks  made  thee  so 
light  of  tongue  or  my  favors  encouraged  thee  to  be  so 
forward,  that  thou  darest  presume  to  preach  after  thy 
father  1  Hath  not  my  years  more  experience  than  thy  youth, 
and  the  winter  of  mine  age  deeper  insight  into  civil  policy, 
than  the  prime  of  thy  flourishing  days?  The  old  lion  avoids 
the  toils,  where  the  young  one  leaps  into  the  net :  the  care 
of  age  is  provident  and  foresees  much :  suspicion  is  a  virtue, 
where  a  man  holds  his  enemy  in  his  bosom.  Thou,  fond 
girl,  measurest  all  by  present  affection,  and  as  they  heart 
loves,  thy  thoughts  censure;  but  if  thou  knowest  that  in 
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liking  Rosalynde  tliou  hatches!  up  a  bird  to  peck  out  thine 
own  eyes,  thou  wouldst  entreat  as  much  for  her  absence  as 
now  thou  delightest  in  her  presence.  But  why  do  I  allege 
policy  to  thee?  Sit  you  down,  housewife,  and  fall  to  your 
needle :  if  idleness  make  you  so  wanton,  or  liberty  so  mala- 
pert, I  can  quickly  tie  you  to  a  sharper  task.  And  you, 
maid,  this  night  be  packing,  either  into  Arden  to  your 
father,  or  whither  best  it  shall  content  your  humor,  but  in 
the  court  you  shall  not  abide. ' ' 

This  rigorous  reply  of  Torismond  nothing  amazed 
Alinda,  for  still  she  prosecuted  her  plea  in  the  defence  of 
Rosalynde,  wishing  her  father,  if  his  censure  might  not  be 
reversed,  that  he  would  appoint  her  partner  of  her  exile; 
which  if  he  refused  to  do,  either  she  would  by  some  secret 
means  steal  out  and  follow  her,  or  else  end  her  days  with 
some  desperate  kind  of  death.  When  Torismond  heard  his 
daughter  so  resolute,  his  heart  was  so  hardened  against  her 
that  he  set  down  a  definite  and  peremptory  sentence,  that 
they  should  both  be  banished,  which  presently  was  done,  the 
tyrant  rather  choosing  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  only  child 
than  anyways  to  put  in  question  the  state  of  his  kingdom; 
so  suspicious  and  fearful  is  the  conscience  of  an  usurper. 
Well,  although  his  lords  persuaded  him  to  retain  his  own 
daughter,  yet  his  resolution  might  not  be  reversed,  but  both 
of  them  must  away  from  the  court  without  either  more 
company  or  delay.  In  he  went  with  great  melancholy,  and 
left  these  two  ladies  alone.  Rosalynde  waxed  very  sad,  and 
sate  down  and  wept.  Alinda  she  smiled,  and  sitting  by  her 
friend  began  thus  to  comfort  her : 

Alinda 's  Comfort  to  Perplexed  Eosalynde 

''Why,  how  now,  Rosalynde,  dismayed  with  a  frown  of 
contrary  fortune  1  Have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  say,  that  high 
minds  were  discovered  in  fortune's  contempt,  and  heroical 
scene  in  the  depth  of  extremities  ?  Thou  wert  wont  to  tell 
others  that  complained  of  distress  that  the  sweetest  salve 
for  misery  was  patience,  and  the  only  medicine  for  want 
that  precious  implaister  of  content.  Being  such  a  good 
physician  to  others,  wilt  thou  not  minister  receipts  to  thy- 
self f    But  perchance  thou  wilt  say : 
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Consulenti  nunquam  caput  doluit. 

Why  then,  if  the  patients  that  are  sick  of  this  disease  can 
find  in  themselves  neither  reason  to  persuade,  nor  art  to 
cure,  yet,  Rosalynde,  admit  of  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and 
apply  the  salves  that  may  appease  thy  passions.  If  thou 
grievest  that  being  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  and  envy 
thwarteth  thee  with  such  hard  exigents,  think  that  royalty  is 
a  fair  mark,  that  crowns  have  crosses  when  mirth  is  in  cot- 
tages ;  that  the  fairer  the  rose  is,  the  sooner  it  is  bitten  with 
caterpillars;  the  more  orient  the  pearl  is,  the  more  apt  to 
take  a  blemish ;  and  the  greatest  birth,  as  it  hath  most  honor, 
so  it  hath  much  envy.  If  then  fortune  aimeth  at  the  fairest, 
be  patient  Rosalynde,  for  first  by  thine  exile  thou  goest  to 
thy  father :  nature  is  higher  prize  than  wealth,  and  the  love 
of  one's  parents  ought  to  be  more  precious  than  all  dignities. 
Why  then  doth  my  Rosalynde  grieve  at  the  frown  of  Toris- 
mond,  who  by  offering  her  a  prejudice  proffers  her  a  greater 
pleasure  1  and  more,  mad  lass,  to  be  melancholy,  when  thou 
hast  with  thee  Alinda,  a  friend  who  will  be  a  faithful  co- 
partner of  all  thy  misfortunes,  who  hath  left  her  father  to 
follow  thee,  and  chooseth  rather  to  brook  all  extremities 
than  to  forsake  thy  presence.    What,  Rosalynde, 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris. 

Cheerly,  woman :  as  we  have  been  bed-fellows  in  royalty,  we 
will  be  fellow-mates  in  poverty :  I  will  ever  be  thy  Alinda, 
and  thou  shalt  ever  rest  to  me  Rosalynde;  so  shall  the 
world  canonize  our  friendship,  and  speak  of  Rosalynde  and 
Alinda,  as  they  did  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  And  if  ever 
fortune  smile,  and  we  return  to  our  former  honor,  then 
folding  ourselves  in  the  sweet  of  our  friendship,  we  shall 
merrily  say,  calling  to  mind  our  f  orepassed  miseries : 

Olim  haec  meminisse  juvabit." 

At  this  Rosalynde  began  to  comfort  her,  and  after  she 
had  wept  a  few  kind  tears  in  the  bosom  of  her  Alinda,  she 
gave  her  hearty  thanks,  and  then  they  sat  them  doAvn  to  con- 
sult how  they  should  travel.  Alinda  grieved  at  nothing  but 
that  they  might  have  no  man  in  their  company,  saying  it 
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would  be  their  greatest  prejudice  in  that  two  women  went 
wandering'  without  either  giiide  or  attendant. 

*'Tush,"  quoth  Rosalynde,  "art  thou  a  woman,  and  hast 
not  a  sudden  shift  to  prevent  a  misfortune,  I,  thou  seest, 
am  of  a  tall  stature,  and  would  very  well  become  the  person 
and  apparel  of  a  page ;  thou  shalt  be  my  mistress,  and  I  will 
play  the  man  so  properly,  that,  trust  me,  in  what  company 
soever  I  come  I  will  not  be  discovered.  I  will  buy  me  a 
suit,  and  have  my  rapier  very  handsomely  at  my  side,  and 
if  any  knave  offer  wrong,  your  page  will  show  him  the  point 
of  his  weapon." 

At  this  Alinda  smiled,  and  upon  this  they  agreed,  and 
presently  gathered  up  all  their  jewels,  which  they  trussed 
up  in  a  casket,  and  Rosalynde  in  all  haste  provided  her  of 
robes,  and  Alinda,  from  her  royal  weeds,  put  herself  in 
more  homelike  attire.  Thus  fitted  to  the  purpose,  away  go 
these  two  friends,  having  now  changed  their  names,  Alinda 
being  called  Aliena  and  Rosalynde  Ganymede.  They  trav- 
eled along  the  vineyards,  and  by  many  by-ways  at  last  got 
to  the  forest  side,  where  they  traveled  by  the  space  of  two 
or  three  days  without  seeing  any  creature,  being  often  in 
danger  of  wild  beasts  and  pained  with  many  passionate  sor- 
rows. Now  the  black  ox  began  to  tread  on  their  feet,  and 
Alinda  thought  of  her  wonted  royalty;  but  when  she  cast 
her  eyes  on  her  Rosalynde  she  thought  every  danger  a  step 
to  honor.  Passing  thus  on  along,  about  midday  they  came 
to  a  fountain,  compassed  with  a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  so 
cunningly  and  curiously  planted,  as  if  some  goddess  had 
entreated  nature  in  that  place  to  make  her  an  arbor.  By  this 
fountain  sat  Aliena  and  her  Ganymede,  and  forth  they 
pulled  such  victuals  as  they  had  and  fed  as  merrily  as  if 
they  had  been  in  Paris  with  all  the  king's  delicates,  Aliena 
only  grieving  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  meet  with  a 
shepherd  to  discourse  them  the  way  to  some  place  where 
they  might  make  their  abode.  At  last  Ganymede  casting 
up  his  eye  espied  where  on  a  tree  was  engraven  certain 
verses ;  which  as  soon  as  he  espied,  he  cried  out : 

''Be  of  good  cheer,  mistress,  I  spy  the  figures  of  men; 
for  here  in  these  trees  be  engraven  certain  verses  of  shep- 
herds or  some  other  swains  that  inhabit  hereabout." 
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With  that  Aliena  started  up  joyful  to  hear  these  news, 
and  looked,  where  they  found  carved  in  the  bark  of  a  pine 
tree  this  passion : 

MoisTTANUs's  Passion 

Hadst  thou  been  born  whereas  perpetual  cold 
Makes  Tanais  hard,  and  mountains  silver  old ; 
Had  I  complained  unto  a  marble  stone, 
Or  to  the  floods  bewrayed  my  bitter  moan, 

I  then  could  bear  the  burthen  of  my  grief. 
But  even  the  pride  of  countries  at  thy  birth, 
Whilst  heavens  did  smile,  did  new  array  the  earth 

"With  flowers  chief. 
Yet  thou,  the  flower  of  beauty  blessed  born, 
Hast  pretty  looks,  but  all  attired  in  scorn. 
Had  I  the  power  to  weep  sweet  Mirrha  's  tears. 
Or  by  my  plaints  to  pierce  repining  ears ; 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  smile  at  my  complaint, 
To  scorn  the  woes  that  doth  my  heart  attaint, 

I  then  could  bear  the  burthen  of  my  grief : 
But  not  my  tears,  but  truth  with  thee  prevails. 
And  seeming  sour  my  sorrows  thee  assails : 

Yet  small  relief; 
For  if  thou  wilt  thou  art  of  marble  hard, 
And  if  thou  please  my  suit  shall  soon  be  heard. 

*'No  doubt,"  quoth  Aliena,  ''this  poesy  is  the  passion  of 
some  perplexed  shepherd,  that  being  enamored  of  some  fair 
and  beautiful  shepherdess,  suffered  some  sharp  repulse  and 
therefore  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress." 

''You  may  see,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "what  mad  cattle  you 
women  be, whose  hearts  sometimes  are  made  of  adamantthat 
will  touch  with  no  impression,  and  sometime  of  wax  that  is 
fit  for  every  form :  they  delight  to  be  courted,  and  then  they 
glory  to  seem  coy,  and  when  they  are  most  desired  then 
they  freeze  with  disdain :  and  this  fault  is  so  common  to  the 
sex  that  you  see  it  painted  out  in  the  shepherd's  passions, 
who  found  his  mistress  as  froward  as  he  was  enamored." 

"And  I  pray  you,"  quoth  Aliena,  "if  your  robes  were 
off,  what  mettle  are  you  made  of  that  you  are  so  satirical 
against  women?  Is  it  not  a  foul  bird  defiles  the  own  nest? 
Beware,  Ganymede,  that  Rosader  hear  you  not,  if  he  do,  per- 
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chance  you  will  make  him  leap  so  far  from  love  that  he 
will  anger  every  vein  in  your  heart." 

*'Thus,"  quoth  Ganymede,  ''I  keep  decorum:  I  speak 
now  as  I  am  Aliena's  page,  not  as  I  am  Gerismond's 
daughter ;  for  put  me  but  into  a  petticoat,  and  I  will  stand  in 
defiance  to  the  uttermost,  that  women  are  courteous,  con- 
stant, virtuous,  and  what  not." 

**Stay  there,"  quoth  Aliena,  ''and  no  more  words,  for 
yonder  be  characters  graven  upon  the  bark  of  the  tall  beech 
tree." 

''Let  us  see,"  quoth  Ganymede;  and  with  that  they  read 
a  fancy  written  to  this  effect : 

First  shall  the  heavens  want  starry  light, 

The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves, 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright, 

The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves, 
The  April  flowers  and  leaf  and  tree, 
Before  I  false  my  faith  to  thee. 

First  shall  the  tops  of  highest  hills 

By  humble  plains  be  overpried, 
And  poets  scorn  the  Muses'  quills, 

And  fish  forsake  the  water  glide, 
And  Iris  loose  her  colored  weed, 
Before  I  fail  thee  at  thy  need. 

First  direful  hate  shall  turn  to  peace, 

And  love  relent  in  deep  disdain, 
And  death  his  fatal  stroke  shall  cease, 

And  envy  pity  every  pain, 
And  pleasure  mourn  and  sorrow  smile, 
Before  I  talk  of  any  guile. 

First  time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race. 

And  winter  bless  his  brows  with  corn, 
And  snow  bemoisten  July 's  face, 

And  winter  spring,  and  summer  mourn, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  fame. 
Cease  to  recite  thy  sacred  name. 

MONTANUS. 
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'*No  doubt,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "this  protestation  grew 
from  one  full  of  passions." 

"I  am  of  that  mind  too,"  quoth  Aliena,  "but  see,  I  pray, 
when  poor  women  seek  to  keep  themselves  chaste,  how  men 
woo  them  with  many  feigned  promises ;  alluring  with  sweet 
words  as  the  Sirens,  and  after  proving  as  trothless  as 
Areneas.  Thus  promised  Demophoon  to  his  Phyllis,  but 
who  at  last  grew  more  false?" 

"The  reason  was,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "that  they  were 
women's  sons,  and  took  that  fault  of  their  mother,  for  if 
man  had  grown  from  man,  as  Adam  did  from  the  earth,  men 
had  never  been  troubled  with  inconstancy. ' ' 

"Leave  off,"  quoth  Aliena,  "to  taunt  thus  bitterly,  or 
else  I'll  pull  off  your  page's  apparel  and  whip  you,  as  Venus 
doth  her  wantons,  with  nettles." 

"So  you  will,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "persuade  me  to  flat- 
tery, and  that  needs  not :  but  come,  seeing  we  have  found 
here  by  this  fount  the  tract  of  shepherds  by  their  madrigals 
and  roundelays,  let  us  forward ;  for  either  we  shall  find  some 
folds,  sheepcotes,  or  else  some  cottages  wherein  for  a  day  or 
two  to  rest." 

"Content,"  quoth  Aliena,  and  with  that  they  rose  up, 
and  marched  forward  till  towards  the  even,  and  then  coming 
into  a  fair  valley,  compassed  with  mountains,  whereon  grew 
many  pleasant  shrul^s,  they  might  descry  where  two  flocks  of 
sheep  did  feed.  Then,  looking  about,  they  might  perceive 
where  an  old  shepherd  sat,  and  with  him  a  young  swaine, 
under  a  covert  most  pleasantly  situated.  The  ground  where 
they  sat  was  diapered  with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  meant 
to  wrap  Tellus  in  the  glory  of  her  vestments :  round  about  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheater  were  most  curiously  planted 
pine  trees,  interseamed  with  limons  and  citrons,  which  with 
the  thickness  of  their  boughs  so  shadowed  the  place,  that 
Phoebus  could  not  pry  into  the  secret  of  that  arbor ;  so  united 
were  the  tops  with  so  thick  a  closure,  that  Venus  might 
there  in  her  jollity  have  dallied  unseen  with  her  dearest 
paramour.  Fast  by,  to  make  the  place  more  gorgeous,  was 
there  a  fount  so  crystalline  and  clear  that  it  seemed  Diana 
with  her  Dryades  and  Hamadiyades  had  that  spring  as 
the  secret  of  all  their  bathings.    In  this  glorious  arbor  sat 
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these  two  shepherds,  seeing  their  sheep  feed,  playing  on 
their  pipes  many  pleasant  tunes,  and  from  music  and  melody 
falling  into  much  amorous  chat. 


When  Saladyne  had  a  long  while  concealed  a  secret 
resolution  of  revenge,  and  could  not  longer  hide  fire  in  the 
flax,  nor  oil  in  the  flame,  for  envy  is  like  lightning,  that  will 
appear  in  the  darkest  fog,  it  chanced  on  a  morning  very 
early  he  called  up  certain  of  his  servants,  and  went  with 
them  to  the  chamber  of  Rosader,  which  being  open,  he 
entered  with  his  crew,  and  surprised  his  brother  being- 
asleep,  and  bound  him  in  fetters,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  hall 
chained  him  to  a  post.  Rosader,  amazed  at  this  strange 
chance,  began  to  reason  with  his  brother  about  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  extremity,  wherein  he  had  wronged  and  what 
fault  he  had  committed  worthy  so  sharp  a  penance.  Sala- 
dyne answered  him  only  with  a  look  of  disdain,  and  went  his 
way,  leaving  poor  Rosader  in  a  deep  perplexity;  who,  thus 
abused,  fell  into  sundry  passions,  but  no  means  of  relief 
could  be  had :  whereupon  for  anger  he  grew  into  a  discon- 
tented melancholy.  In  which  humor  he  continued  two  or 
three  days  without  meat,  insomuch  that  seeing  his  brother 
would  give  him  no  food,  he  fell  into  despair  of  his  life. 
Which  Adam  Spencer,  the  old  servant  of  Sir  John  of  Bor- 
deaux, seeing,  touched  with  the  duty  and  love  he  ought  to 
his  old  master,  felt  a  remorse  in  his  conscience  of  his  son's 
mishap ;  and  therefore,  although  Saladyne  had  given  a  gen- 
eral charge  to  his  servants  that  none  of  them  upon  pain  of 
death  should  give  either  meat  or  drink  to  Rosader,  jet 
Adam  Spencer  in  the  night  rose  secretly,  and  brought  him 
such  victuals  as  he  could  provide,  and  unlocked  him,  and  set 
him  at  liberty.  After  Rosader  had  well  feasted  himself, 
and  felt  he  was  loose,  straight  his  thoughts  aimed  at  re- 
venge, and  now,  all  being  asleep,  he  would  have  quit  Sala- 
dyne with  the  method  of  his  own  mischief.  But  Adam 
Spencer  did  persuade  him  to  the  contrary  with  these 
reasons : 

''Sir,"  quoth  he,  ''be  content,  for  this  night  go  again 
into  your  old  fetters,  so  shall  you  try  the  faith  of  friends. 
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and  save  the  life  of  an  old  servant.  To-morrow  hath  your 
brother  invited  all  your  kindred  and  allies  to  a  solemn 
breakfast,  only  to  see  you,  telling  them  all  that  you  are 
mad,  and  fain  to  be  tied  to  a  post.  As  soon  as  they  come, 
complain  to  them  of  the  abuse  proffered  you  by  Saladyne. 
If  they  redress  you,  why  so:  but  if  they  pass  over  your 
plaints  sicco  pede,  and  hold  with  the  violence  of  your 
brother  before  your  innocence,  then  thus :  I  will  leave  you 
unlocked  that  you  may  break  out  at  your  pleasure,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  shall  you  see  stand  a  couple  of  good 
poleaxes,  one  for  you  and  another  for  me.  When  I  give  you 
a  wink,  shake  off  your  chains,  and  let  us  play  the  men,  and 
make  havoc  amongst  them,  drive  them  out  of  the  house  and 
maintain  possession  by  force  of  arms,  till  the  king  hath 
made  a  redress  of  your  abuses." 

These  words  of  Adam  Spencer  so  persuaded  Eosader, 
that  he  went  to  the  place  of  his  punishment,  and  stood  there 
while  the  next  morning.  About  the  time  appointed,  came 
all  the  guests  bidden  by  Saladyne,  whom  he  entreated  with 
courteous  and  curious  entertainment,  as  they  all  perceived 
their  welcome  to  be  great.  The  tables  in  the  hall,  where 
Rosader  was  tied,  were  covered,  and  Saladyne  bringing  in 
his  guests  together,  showed  them  where  his  brother  was 
bound,  and  was  enchained  as  a  man  lunatic.  Rosader  made 
reply,  and  with  some  invectives  made  complaints  of  the 
wrongs  proffered  him  by  Saladyne,  desiring  they  would  in 
pity  seek  some  means  for  his  relief.  But  in  vain,  they  had 
stopped  their  ears  with  Ulysses,  that  were  his  words  never 
so  forceable,  he  breathed  only  his  passions  into  the  wind. 
They,  careless,  sat  down  with  Saladyne  to  dinner,  being 
very  frolic  and  pleasant,  washing  their  heads  well  with  wine. 
At  last,  when  the  fume  of  the  grape  had  entered  pell-mell 
into  their  brains,  they  began  in  satirical  speeches  to  rail 
against  Rosader :  which  Adam  Spencer  no  longer  brooking, 
gave  the  sign,  and  Rosader  shaking  off  his  chains  got  a 
poleaxe  in  his  hand,  and  flew  amongst  them  with  such  vio- 
lence and  fury,  that  he  hurt  many,  slew  some,  and  drave  his 
brother  and  the  rest  quite  out  of  the  house.  Seeing  the 
coast  clear,  he  shut  the  doors,  and  being  sore  anhungered, 
and  seeing  such  good  victuals,  he  sat  him  down  with  Adam 
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Spencer,  and  such  ^-ood  fellows  as  lie  knew  were  honest  men, 
and  there  feasted  themselves  with  snch  provision  as  Sala- 
dyne  had  prepared  for  his  friends.  After  they  had  taken 
their  repast,  Rosader  rampired  up  the  house,  lest  upon  a 
sudden  his  brother  should  raise  some  crew  of  his  tenants, 
and  surprise  them  unaw^ares.  But  Saladyne  took  a  con- 
trary course,  and  went  to  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  and  made 
complaint  of  Eosader,  who  giving  credit  to  Saladyne,  in  a 
determined  resolution  to  revenge  the  gentleman's  "wrongs, 
took  with  him  five-and-twenty  tall  men,  and  made  a  vow, 
either  to  break  into  the  house  and  take  Rosader,  or  else  to 
coop  him  in  till  he  made  him  yield  by  famine.  In  this  deter- 
mination, gathering  a  crew  together,  he  went  forward  to  set 
Saladyne  in  his  former  estate.  News  of  this  was  brought 
unto  Rosader,  who  smiling  at  the  cowardice  of  his  brother, 
brooked  all  the  injuries  of  fortune  with  patience,  expecting 
the  coming  of  the  sheriff.  As  he  walked  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  house,  he  descried  w^here  Saladyne  and  he 
drew  near,  with  a  troop  of  lusty  gallants.  At  this  he  smiled, 
and  called  Adam  Spencer,  and  showed  him  the  envious 
treacher}^  of  his  brother,  and  the  folly  of  the  sheriff  to  be  so 
credulous. 

''Now%  Adam,"  quoth  he,  ''what  shall  I  do!  It  rests 
for  me  either  to  yield  up  the  house  to  my  brother  and  seek 
a  reconcilement,  or  else  issue  out,  and  break  through  the 
company  with  courage,  for  cooped  in  like  a  cow^ard  I  will 
not  be.  If  I  submit  (ah  Adam)  I  dishonor  myself,  and  that 
is  worse  than  death,  for  by  such  open  disgraces,  the  fame  of 
men  grows  odious.  If  I  issue  out  amongst  them,  fortune 
may  favor  me,  and  I  may  escape  with  life.  But  suppose 
the  worst ;  if  I  be  slain,  then  my  death  shall  be  honorable 
to  me,  and  so  inequal  a  revenge  infamous  to  Saladjme." 

''Why  then,  master,  forward  and  fear  not!  Out  amongst 
them;  they  be  but  faint-hearted  losels,  and  for  Adam 
Spencer,  if  he  die  not  at  your  foot,  say  he  is  a  dastard." 
These  words  cheered  up  so  the  heart  of  young  Rosader, 
that  he  thought  himself  sufficient  for  them  all,  and  therefore 
prepared  weapons  for  him  and  Adam  Spencer,  and  w^ere 
ready  to  entertain  the  sheriff;  for  no  sooner  came  Saladyne 
and  he  to  the  gates,  but  Rosader,  unlooked  for,  leaped  out 
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and  assailed  them,  wounded  many  of  them,  and  caused  the 
rest  to  give  back,  so  that  Adam  and  he  broke  through  the 
prease  in  despite  of  them  all,  and  took  their  way  towards 
'the  forest  of  Arden.  This  repulse  so  set  the  sheriff's  heart 
on  fire  to  revenge,  that  he  straight  raised  all  the  country, 
and  made  hue  and  cry  after  them.  But  Rosader  and  Adam, 
knowing  full  well  the  secret  w^ays  that  led  through  the  vine- 
yards, stole  away  privily  through  the  province  of  Bordeaux, 
and  escaped  safe  to  the  forest  of  Arden.  Being  come 
thither,  they  were  glad  they  had  so  good  a  harbor :  but  for- 
tune, who  is  like  a  chameleon,  variable  wdth  every  object, 
and  constant  in  nothing  but  inconstancy,  thought  to  make 
them  mirrors  of  her  mutability,  and  therefore  still  crossed 
them  thus  contrarily.  Thinking  still  to  pass  on  by  the  by- 
ways to  get  to  Lyons,  they  chanced  on  a  path  that  led  into 
the  thick  of  the  forest,  where  they  wandered  five  or  six  days 
without  meat,  that  they  were  almost  famished  finding 
neither  shepherd  nor  cottage  to  relieve  them;  and  hunger 
growing  on  so  extreme,  Adam  Spencer,  being  old,  began 
first  to  faint,  and  sitting  him  down  on  a  hill,  and  looking 
about  him,  espied  where  Eosader  lay  as  feeble  and  as  ill 
perplexed:  which  sight  made  him  shed  tears,  and  to  fall 
into  these  bitter  terms : 

Adam  Spencer's  Speech 

* '  Oh,  how  the  life  of  man  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
state  of  the  ocean  seas,  that  for  every  calm  hath  a  thousand 
storms,  resembling  the  rose  tree,  that  for  a  few  fair  flowers 
hath  a  multitude  of  sharp  prickles !  All  our  pleasures  end 
in  pain,  and  our  highest  delights  are  crossed  with  deepest 
discontents.  The  joys  of  man,  as  they  are  few,  so  are  they 
momentary,  scarce  ripe  before  they  are  rotten,  and  wither- 
ing in  the  blossom,  either  parched  with  the  heat  of  envy  or 
fortune.  Fortune,  0  inconstant  friend,  that  in  all  thy  deeds 
art  f  roward  and  fickle,  delighting,  in  the  poverty  of  the  low- 
est and  the  overthrow  of  the  highest,  to  decipher  thy  incon- 
stancy. Thou  standest  upon  a  globe,  and  thy  wings  are 
plumed  with  Time's  feathers,  that  thou  ma^^est  ever  be  rest- 
less :  thou  art  double-faced  like  Janus,  carrying  frowns  in 
the  one  to  threaten,  and  smiles  in  the  other  to  betray :  thou 
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profferest  an  eel,  and  performest  a  scorpion,  and  where  th}^ 
greatest  favors  be,  there  is  the  fear  of  the  extremest  misfor- 
tunes, so  variable  are  all  thy  actions.    But  why,  Adam,  dost 
thou  exclaim  against  Fortune?    She  laughs  at  the  plaints  of 
the  distressed,  and  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  unto  her, 
than  to  hear  fools  boast  in  her  fading  allurements,  or  sor- 
ro^vful  men  to  discover  the  sour  of  their  passions.    Glut  her 
not,  Adam,  then  with  content,  but  thwart  her  with  brooking 
all  mishaps  with  patience.    For  there  is  no  greater  check 
to  the  pride  of  Fortune,  than  with  a  resolute  courage  to  pass 
over  her  crosses  without  care.    Thou  art  old,  Adam,  and  thy 
hairs  wax  white :  the  palm  tree  is  already  full  of  blooms, 
and  in  the  furrows  of  thy  face  appears  the  calendars  of 
death.    AVert  thou  blessed  by  Fortune  thy  years  could  not 
be  many,  nor  the  date  of  thy  life  long :  then  sith  nature  must 
have  her  due,  what  is  it  for  thee  to  resign  her  debt  a  little 
before  the  day.    Ah,  it  is  not  this  which  grieveth  me,  nor  do 
I  care  what  mishaps  Fortune  can  wage  against  me,  but  the 
sight  of  Rosader  that  galleth  unto  the  quick.    When  I  re- 
member the  worships  of  his  house,  the  honor  of  his  fathers, 
and  the  virtues  of  himself,  then  do  I  say,  that  fortune  and 
the  fates  are  most  injurious,  to  censure  so  hard  extremes, 
against  a  youth  of  so  great  hope.    0  Rosader,  thou  art  in 
the  flower  of  thine  age,  and  in  the  pride  of  thy  years,  buxom 
and  full  of  May.    Nature  hatli  prodigally  enriched  thee  with 
her  favors,  and  virtue  made  thee  the  mirror  of  her  excel- 
lence; and  now,  through  the  decree  of  the  unjust  stars,  to 
have  all  these  good  parts  nipped  in  the  blade,  and  blemished 
by  the  inconstancy  of  fortune !    Ah,  Rosader,  could  I  help 
thee,  my  grief  were  the  less,  and  happy  should  my  death  be, 
if  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  thy  relief :  but  seeing  we  per- 
ish both  in  one  extreme,  it  is  a  double  sorrow.    What  shall 
I  do?  prevent  the  sight  of  his  further  misfortune  with  a 
present  dispatch  of  mine  own  life  1    Ah,  despair  is  a  merci- 
less sin!" 

As  he  was  ready  to  go  forward  in  his  passion,  he  looked 
earnestly  on  Rosader,  and  seeing  him  change  color,  he  rise 
up  and  went  to  him,  and  holding  his  temples,  said : 

''What  cheer,  master?  though  all  fail,  let  not  the  heart 
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faint:  the  courage  of  a  man  is  showed  in  the  resohition  of 
his  death." 

At  these  words  Bosader  lifted  up  his  eye,  and  looking  on 
Adam  Spencer,  began  to  weep. 

''Ah,  Adam,"  quoth  he,  "I  sorrow  not  to  die,  hut  I 
grieve  at  the  manner  of  my  death.  Might  I  with  my  lance 
encounter  the  enemj^,  and  so  die  in  the  field,  it  were  honor 
and  content :  might  I,  Adam,  combate  with  some  wild  beast 
and  perish  as  his  prey,  I  were  satisfied ;  but  to  die  with  hun- 
ger, 0  Adam,  it  is  the  extremest  of  all  extremes!" 

"Master,"  quoth  he,  "you  see  we  are  both  in  one  pre- 
dicament, and  long  I  cannot  live  without  meat ;  seeing  there- 
fore Ave  can  find  no  food,  let  the  death  of  the  one  preserve 
the  life  of  the  other.  I  am  old,  and  overworn  with  age,  you 
are  young,  and  are  the  hope  of  many  honors :  let  me  then 
die,  I  will  presently  cut  my  veins,  and,  master,  with  the 
warm  blood  relieve  your  fainting  spirits :  suck  on  that  till 
I  end,  and  you  be  comforted. ' ' 

With  that  Adam  Spencer  was  ready  to  pull  out  his  knife, 
when  Rosader  full  of  courage  (though  very  faint)  rose  up, 
and  wished  Adam  Spencer  to  sit  there  till  his  return ;  ' '  for 
my  mind  gives  me,"  quoth  he,  "I  shall  bring  thee  meat." 
With  that,  like  a  madman,  he  rose  up,  and  ranged  up  and 
down  the  woods,  seeking  to  encounter  some  wild  beast  with 
his  rapier,  that  either  he  might  carry  his  friend  Adam  food, 
or  else  pledge  his  life  in  pawn  for  bis  loA^alty. 

It  chanced  that  day,  that  Gerismond,  the  lawful  king  of 
France  banished  by  Torismond,  who  Avith  a  lust}''  crew  of 
outlaws  lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honor  of  his  birtli 
made  a  feast  to  all  his  bold  yeomen,  and  frolicked  it  Avith 
store  of  wine  and  A^enison,  sitting  all  at  a  long  table  under 
the  shadoAv  of  limon  trees.  To  that  place  by  chance  fortune 
conducted  Eosader,  Avho  seeing  such  a  crew  of  braA^e  men, 
having  store  of  that  for  want  of  AAiiich  he  and  Adam  per- 
ished, he  stepped  boldly  to  the  board's  end,  and  saluted  the 
company  thus : 

"Whatsoever  thou  be  that  art  master  of  these  lusty 
squires,  I  salute  thee  as.  graciously  as  a  man  in  extreme 
distress  may:  know  that  I  and  a  fellow-friend  of  mine  are 
here  famished  in  the  forest  for  want  of  food:  perish  we 
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must,  unless  relieved  by  thy  favors.  Therefore,  if  thou  be 
a  gentleman,  give  meat  to  men,  and  to  such  men  as  are 
every  way  worthy  of  life.  Let  the  proudest  squire  that  sits 
at  thy  table  rise  and  encounter  with  me  in  any  honorable 
point  of  activity  whatsoever,  and  if  he  and  thou  prove  me 
not  a  man,  send  me  away  comfortless.  If  thou  refuse  this, 
as  a  niggard  of  thy  cates,  I  will  have  amongst  you  with  my 
sword ;  for  rather  will  I  die  valiantly,  than  perish  with  so 
cowardly  an  extreme. ' ' 

Gerismond,  looking  him  earnestly  in  the  face,  and  seeing 
so  proper  a  gentleman  in  so  bitter  a  passion,  was  moved 
with  so  great  pity,  that  rising  from  the  table,  he  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  bade  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit  down 
in  his  place,  and  in  his  room  not  only  to  eat  his  fill,  but 
be  lord  of  the  feast. 

^'Gramercy,  sir,"  quoth  Rosader,  ''but  I  have  a  feeble 
friend  that  lies  hereby  famished  almost  for  food,  aged  and 
therefore  less  able  to  abide  the  extremity  of  hunger  than 
myself,  and  dishonor  it  were  for  me  to  taste  one  crumb, 
before  I  made  him  partner  of  my  fortunes :  therefore  I  will 
run  and  fetch  him,  and  then  I  will  gratefully  accept  of  your 
proffer." 

Away  hies  Rosader  to  Adam  Spencer,  and  tells  him  the 
news,  who  was  glad  of  so  happy  fortune,  but  so  feeble  he 
was  that  he  could  not  go ;  whereupon  Rosader  got  him  up  on 
his  back,  and  brought  him  to  the  place.  Which  when  Geris- 
mond and  his  men  saw,  they  greatly  applauded  their  league 
of  friendship;  and  Rosader,  having  Gerismond 's  place 
assigned  him,  would  not  sit  there  himself,  but  set  down 
Adam  Spencer.  AVell,  to  be  short,  those  hungry  squires 
fell  to  their  victuals,  and  feasted  themselves  with  good  deli- 
cates,  and  great  store  of  wine.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken 
their  repast,  Gerismond,  desirous  to  hear  what  hard  for- 
tune drave  them  into  those  bitter  extremes,  requested  Ros- 
ader to  discourse,  if  it  were  not  any  way  prejudicial  unto 
him,  the  cause  of  his  travel.  Rosader,  desirous  any  way  to 
satisfy  the  courtesy  of  his  favorable  host,  first  beginning  his 
exordium  with  a  volley  of  sighs,  and  a  few  lukewarm  tears, 
prosecuted  his  discourse,  and  told  him  from  point  to  point 
all  his  fortunes :  how  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
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of  Bordeaux,  his  name  Rosader,  how  his  brother  sundry 
times  had  wronged  him,  and  lastly  how,  for  beating  the 
sheriff  and  hurting  his  men,  he  fled. 

"And  this  old  man,"  quoth  he,  ''whom  I  so  much  love 
and  honor,  is  surnamed  Adam  Spencer,  an  old  servant  of 
my  father's,  and  one,  that  for  his  love,  never  failed  me  in 
all  my  misfortunes." 

When  Gerismond  heard  this,  he  fell  on  the  neck  of 
Rosader,  and  next  discoursing  unto  him  how  he  was  Geris- 
mond their  lawful  king  exiled  by  Torismond,  what  familiar- 
ity had  ever  been  betwixt  his  father,  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux, 
and  him,  how  faithful  a  subject  he  lived,  and  how  honorable 
he  died,  promising,  for  his  sake,  to  give  both  him  and  his 
friend  such  courteous  entertainment  as  his  present  estate 
could  minister,  and  upon  this  made  him  one  of  his  foresters. 
Rosader  seeing  it  was  the  king,  craved  pardon  for  his  bold- 
ness, in  that  he  did  not  do  him  due  reverence,  and  humbly 
gave  him  thanks  for  his  favorable  courtesy.  Gerismond,  not 
satisfied  yet  with  news,  began  to  inquire  if  he  had  been 
lately  in  the  court  of  Torismond,  and  whether  he  had  seen 
his  daughter  Rosalynde  or  no?  At  this  Rosader  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  shedding  many  tears,  could  not  answer :  yet 
at  last,  gathering  his  spirits  together,  he  revealed  unto  the 
king,  how  Rosalynde  was  banished,  and  how  there  was  such 
a  sympathy  of  affections  between  Alinda  and  her,  that  she 
chose  rather  to  be  partaker  of  her  exile,  than  to  part  fellow- 
ship; whereupon  the  unnatural  king  banished  them  both: 
*'and  now  they  are  wandered  none  knows  whither,  neither 
could  any  learn  since  their  departure,  the  place  of  their 
abode. ' '  This  news  drave  the  king  into  a  great  melancholy, 
that  presently  he  arose  from  all  the  company,  and  went  into 
his  privy  chamber,  so  secret  as  the  harbor  of  the  woods 
would  allow  him.  The  company  was  all  dashed  at  these  tid- 
ings, and  Rosader  and  Adam  Spencer,  having  such  oppor- 
tunity, went  to  take  their  rest.  Where  we  leave  them,  and 
return  again  to  Torismond. 

The  flight  of  Rosader  came  to  the  ears  of  Torismond, 
who  hearing  that  Saladyne  was  sole  heir  of  the  lands  of  Sir 
John  of  Bordeaux,  desirous  to  possess  such  fair  revenues, 
found  just  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Saladyne  about  the 
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wrongs  he  proffered  to  his  brother :  and  therefore,  dispatch- 
ing a  herehault,  he  sent  for  Saladyne  in  all  post-haste.  Who 
marvelling  what  the  matter  should  be,  began  to  examine  his 
own  conscience,  wherein  he  had  offended  his  highness ;  but 
emboldened  with  his  innocence,  he  boldly  went  with  the 
herehault  unto  the  court ;  where,  as  soon  as  he  came,  he  was 
not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  but  presently- 
sent  to  prison.  This  greatly  amazed  Saladyne,  chiefly  in 
that  the  jailer  had  a  straight  charge  over  him,  to  see  that 
he  should  be  close  prisoner.  Many  passionate  thoughts 
came  in  his'  head,  till  at  last  he  began  to  fall  into  considera- 
tion of  his  former  follies,  and  to  meditate  with  himself. 
Leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee, 
full  of  sorrow,  grief  and  disquieted  passions,  he  resolved 
into  these  terms : 

Saladyne 's  Complaint 

* '  Unhappy  Saladyne !  whom  folly  hath  led  to  these  mis- 
fortunes, and  wanton  desires  wra^Dped  within  the  labyrinth 
of  these  calamities !  Are  not  the  heavens  doomers  of  men 's 
deeds;  and  holds  not  God  a  balance  in  his  fist,  to  reward 
with  favor,  and  revenge  with  justice!  0  Saladyne,  the  faults 
of  thy  youth,  as  they  were  fond,  so  were  they  foul,  and  not 
only  discovering  little  imrture,  but  blemishing  the  excellence 
of  nature.  Whelps  of  one  litter  are  ever  most  loving,  and 
brothers  that  are  sons  of  one  father  should  live  in  friend- 
ship without  jar.  0  Saladyne,  so  it  should  be;  but  thou 
hast  with  the  deer  fed  against  the  wind,  with  the  crab  strove 
against  the  stream,  and  sought  to  pervert  nature  by  unkind- 
ness.  Rosader's  wrongs,  the  wrongs  of  Rosader,  Saladyne, 
cries  for  revenge;  his  youth  pleads  to  God  to  inflict  some 
penance  upon  thee ;  his  virtues  are  pleas  that  enforce  writs 
of  displeasure  to  cross  thee:  thou  hast  highly  abused  thy 
kind  and  natural  brother,  and  the  heavens  cannot  spare  to 
quite  thee  with  punishment.  There  is  no  sting  to  the  worm 
of  conscience,  no  hell  to  a  mind  touched  with  guilt.  Every 
wrong  I  offered  him,  called  now  to  remembrance,  wringeth 
a  drop  of  blood  from  my  heart,  every  bad  look,  every  fro\\m 
pincheth  me  at  the  quick,  and  says,  'Saladjme  thou  hast 
sinned  against  Rosader.'    Be  penitent,  and  assign  thyself 
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some    penance    to    discover    thy    sorrow,    and    pacify   his 
wrath. ' ' 

In  the  depth  of  his  passion,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  king, 
who  with  a  look  that  threatened  death  entertained  him,  and 
demanded  of  him  where  his  brother  was.  Saladyne  made 
answer,  that  upon  some  riot  made  against  the  sheriff  of  the 
shire,  he  was  fled  from  Bordeaux,  but  he  knew  not  whither. 

*'Nay,  villain,"  quoth  he,  ^'I  have  heard  of  the  wrongs 
thou  hast  proffered  thy  brother  since  the  death  of  thy 
father,  and  by  thy  means  have  I  lost  a  most  brave  and  reso- 
lute chevalier.  Therefore,  in  justice  to  punish  thee,  I  spare 
thy  life  for  thy  father 's  sake,  but  banish  thee  for  ever  from 
the  court  and  country  of  France ;  and  see  thy  departure  be 
within  ten  days,  else  trust  me  thou  slialt  lose  thy  head." 

And  with  that  the  king  flew  away  in  a  rage,  and  left  poor 
Salad^Tie  greatly  perplexed ;  who  grieving  at  his  exile,  yet 
determined  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  in  p)enance  of  his 
former  follies  to  travel  abroad  in  every  coast  till  he  had 
found  out  his  brother  Rosader.    With  whom  now  I  begin. 

Rosader,  being  thus  preferred  to  the  place  of  a  forester 
by  Gerismond,  rooted  out  the  remembrance  of  his  brother's 
unkindness  by  continual  exercise,  traversing  the  groves  and 
wild  forests,  partly  to  hear  the  melody  of  the  sweet  birds 
which  recorded,  and  partly  to  show  his  diligent  endeavor  in, 
his  master's  behalf.  Yet  whatsoever  he  did,  or  howsoever 
he  walked,  the  lively  image  of  Rosalynde  remained  in  mem- 
ory: on  her  sweet  perfections  he  fed  his  thoughts,  proving 
himself  like  the  eagle  a  true-born  bird,  since  as  the  one  is 
known  by  beholding  the  sun,  so  was  he  by  regarding  excel- 
lent beauty.  One  day  among  the  rest,  finding  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity and  place  convenient,  desirous  to  discover  his  woes 
to  the  woods,  he  engraved  with  his  knife  on  the  bark  of  a 
myrtle  tree,  this  pretty  estimate  of  his  mistress'  perfection : 

SONETTO 

Of  all  chaste  birds  the  Phoenix  doth  exeell, 
Of  all  strong  beasts  the  lion  bears  the  bell, 
Of  all  sweet  flowers  the  rose  doth  sweetest  smell, 
Of  all  fair  maids  my  Rosalynde  is  fairest. 
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Of  all  pure  metals  gold  is  only  purest, 

Of  all  high  trees  the  pine  hath  highest  crest, 

Of  all  soft  sweets  I  like  my  mistress'  breast, 

Of  all  chaste  thoughts  my  mistress'  thoughts  are  rarest. 

Of  all  proud  birds  the  eagle  pleaseth  Jove, 
Of  pretty  fowls  kind  Venus  likes  the  dove. 
Of  trees  Minerva  doth  the  olive  love. 
Of  all  sweet  nymphs  I  honor  Rosalynde. 

Of  all  her  gifts  her  wisdom  pleaseth  most, 
Of  all  her  graces  virtue  she  doth  boast : 
For  all  these  gifts  my  life  and  joy  is  lost, 
If  Rosalynde  prove  cruel  and  unkind. 

In  these  and  such  like  passions  Rosader  did  every  day 
eternize  the  name  of  his  Rosalynde ;  and  this  day  especially 
when  Aliena  and  Ganymede,  enforced  by  the  heat  of  the 
snn  to  seek  for  shelter,  by  good  fortune  arrived  in  that 
place,  where  this  amorous  forester  registered  his  melan- 
choly passions.  They  saw  the  sudden  change  of  his  looks, 
his  folded  arms,  his  passionate  sighs :  they  heard  him  often 
abruptly  call  on  Rosalynde,  who,  poor  soul,  was  as  hotly 
burned  as  himself,  but  that  she  shrouded  her  pains  in  the 
cinders  of  honorable  modesty.  Whereupon,  guessing  him 
to  be  in  love,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  their  sex  being 
pitiful  in  that  behalf,  they  suddenly  brake  oif  his  melan- 
choly by  their  approach,  and  Ganymede  shook  him  out  of 
his  dumps  thus : 

''What  news,  forester?  hast  thou  wounded  some  deer, 
and  lost  him  in  the  fall?  Care  not  man  for  so  small  a  loss : 
thy  fees  was  but  the  skin,  the  shoulder,  and  the  horns :  'tis 
hunter 's  luck  to  aim  fair  and  miss ;  and  a  woodman 's  for- 
tune to  strike  and  yet  go  without  the  game." 

' '  Thou  art  beyond  the  mark,  Ganymede, ' '  quoth  Aliena : 
''his  passions  are  greater,  and  his  sighs  discovers  more 
loss :  perhaps  in  traversing  these  thickets,  he  hath  seen  some 
beautiful  nymph,  and  is  grown  amorous." 

"It  may  be  so,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "for  here  he  hath 
newly  engraven  some  sonnet :  come,  and  see  the  discourse 
of  the  forester's  poems." 
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Reading  the  sonnet  over,  and  hearing  him  name  Rosa- 
lynde,  Aliena  looked  on  Ganymede  and  laughed,  and  Gany- 
mede looking  back  on  the  forester,  and  seeing  it  was 
Rosader,  blushed;  yet  thinking  to  shroud  all  under  her 
page's  apparel,  she  boldly  returned  to  Rosader,  and  began 
thus : 

''I  pray  thee  tell  me,  forester,  what  is  this  Rosalynde 
for  whom  thou  pinest  away  in  such  passions?  Is  she  some 
nymph  that  waits  upon  Diana's  train,  whose  chastity  thou 
hast  deciphered  in  such  epithets?  Or  is  she  some  shep- 
herdess that  haunts  these  plains  whose  beauty  hath  so  be- 
witched thy  fancy,  whose  name  thou  shadowest  in  covert 
under  the  figure  of  Rosalynde,  as  Ovid  did  Julia  under  the 
name  of  Corinna?  Or  say  me  forsooth,  is  it  that  Rosalynde, 
of  whom  we  shepherds  have  heard  talk,  she,  forester,  that  is 
the  daughter  of  Gerismond,  that  once  was  king,  and  now 
an  outlaw  in  the  forest  of  Arden?" 

At  this  Rosader  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said : 

''It  is  she,  0  gentle  swain,  it  is  she ;  that  saint  it  is  whom 
I  serve,  that  goddess  at  whose  shrine  I  do  bend  all  my  devo- 
tions ;  the  most  fairest  of  all  fairs,  the  phoenix  of  all  that 
sex,  and  the  purity  of  all  earthly  perfection." 

''And  why,  gentle  forester,  if  she  be  so  beautiful,  and 
thou  so  amorous,  is  there  such  a  disagreement  in  thy 
thoughts?  Happily  she  resembleth  the  rose,  that  is  sweet 
but  full  of  prickles?  or  the  serpent  Regius  that  hath  scales 
as  glorious  as  the  sun  and  a  breath  as  infectious  as  the 
Aconitmn  is  deadly?  So  thy  Rosalynde  may  be  most  ami- 
able and  yet  unkind;  full  of  favor  and  yet  froward,  coy 
without  wit,  and  disdainful  without  reason." 

"0  shepherd,"  quoth  Rosader,  "knewest  thou  her  per- 
sonage, graced  with  the  excellence  of  all  perfection,  being  a 
harbor  wherein  the  graces  shroud  their  virtues,  thou 
wouldest  not  breathe  out  such  blasphemy  against  the  beau- 
teous Rosalynde.  She  is  a  diamond,  bright  but  not  hard, 
yet  of  most  chaste  operation ;  a  pearl  so  orient,  that  it  can  be 
stained  with  no  blemish;  a  rose  without  prickles,  and  a 
princess  absolute  as  well  in  beauty  as  in  virtue.  But  I,  un- 
happy I,  have  let  mine  eye  soar  with  the  eagle  against  so 
bright  a  sun  that  I  am  quite  blind:  I  have  with  Apollo 
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enamored  myself  of  a  Daphne,  not,  as  she,  disdainful,  but 
far  more  chaste  than  Daphne:  I  have  with  Ixion  laid  my 
love  on  Juno,  and  shall,  I  fear,  embrace  nought  but  a  cloud. 
Ah,  shepherd,  I  have  reached  at  a  star:  my  desires  have 
mounted  above  my  degree,  and  my  thoughts  above  my  for- 
tunes. I  being  a  peasant  have  ventured  to  gaze  on  a  prin- 
cess, whose  honors  are  too  high  to  vouchsafe  such  base 
loves." 

"Why,  forester,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "comfort  thyself; 
be  blithe  and  frolic  man.  Love  souseth  as  low  as  she  soar- 
eth  high:  Cupid  shoots  at  a  rag  as  soon  as  at  a  robe;  and 
Venus'  eye  that  was  so  curious,  sparkled  favor  on  pole- 
footed  Vulcan.  Fear  not,  man,  women's  looks  are  not  tied 
to  dignity's  feathers,  nor  make  they  curious  esteem  where 
the  stone  is  found,  but  what  is  the  virtue.  Fear  not,  for- 
ester; faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  But  where  lives 
Eosalynde  now  ?  at  the  court  ? ' ' 

"Oh  no,"  quoth  Rosader,  "she  lives  I  know  not  where, 
and  that  is  my  sorrow;  banished  by  Torismond,  and  that  is 
my  hell:  for  might  I  but  find  her  sacred  personage,  and 
plead  before  the  bar  of  her  pity  the  plaint  of  my  passions, 
hope  tells  me  she  would  grace  me  wdth  some  favor,  and  that 
would  suffice  as  a  recompense  of  all  my  former  miseries." 

"Much  have  I  heard  of  thy  mistress'  excellence,  and  I 
know,  forester,  thou  canst  describe  her  at  the  full,  as  one 
that  hast  surveyed  all  her  parts  with  a  curious  eye ;  then 
do  me  that  favor,  to  tell  me  what  her  perfections  be." 

"That  I  will,"  quoth  Rosader,  "for  I  glory  to  make  all 
ears  wonder  at  my  mistress'  excellence." 

And  with  that  he  pulled  a  paper  forth  his  bosom,  wherein 
he  read  this: 

ROSALYNDE  's  DESCRIPTION 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 
Of  selfsame  color  is  her  hair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosalyndel 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
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Refining  heaven  by  every  wink : 

The  gods  do  fear  when  as  they  glow, 

And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud 
That  beautifies  Aurora's  face, 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 
That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace: 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosal^aide. 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses, 
•      Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbor  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses, 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine. 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  stately  tower 
Where  love  himself  imprisoned  lies. 
To  watch  for  glances  every  hour 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosalynde. 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight. 
Her  paps  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame, 
Where  nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light. 
To  feed  perfection  with  the  same : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 
With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosalynde. 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight. 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine. 

Then  muse  not,  nymphs,  though  I  bemoan 
The  absence  of  fair  Rosalynde, 
Since  for  her  fair  there  is  fairer  none, 
Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosalynde. 
Heigh  ho,  my  heart,  would  God  that  she  were  mine ! 

.        Teriit,  quia  deperibat. 
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''Believe  me,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "either  the  forester  is 
an  exquisite  painter,  or  Eosalynde  far  above  wonder;  so  it 
makes  me  bhish  to  hear  how  women  should  be  so  excel- 
lent, and  pages  so  unperfect." 

Eosader  beholding  her  earnestly,  answered  thus : 

"Truly,  gentle  page,  thou  hast  cause  to  complain  thee 
wert  thou  the  substance,  but  resembling  the  shadow  content 
thyself ;  for  it  is  excellence  enough  to  be  like  the  excellence 
of  nature. ' ' 

"He  hath  answered  you,  Ganymede,"  quoth  Aliena,  "it 
is  enough  for  pages  to  wait  on  beautiful  ladies,  and  not  to  be 
beautiful  themselves." 

"0  mistress,"  quoth  Ganymede,  "hold  you  your  peace, 
for  you  are  partial.  Who  knows  not,  but  that  all  women 
have  desire  to  tie  sovereignty  to  their  petticoats,  and  ascribe 
beauty  to  themselves,  where,  if  boys  might  put  on  their  gar- 
ments, perhaps  they  would  prove  as  comely;  if  not  as 
comely,  it  may  be  more  courteous.  But  tell  me,  forester," 
and  with  that  she  turned  to  Eosader,  "under  whom  main- 
tainest  thou  thy  walk!" 

"Gentle  swain,  under  the  king  of  outlaws,"  said  he,  "the 
unfortunate  Gerismond,  who  having  lost  his  kingdom, 
crowneth  his  thoughts  with  content,  accounting  it  better  to 
govern  among  poor  men  in  peace  than  great  men  in 
danger. ' ' 

"But  hast  thou  not,"  said  she,  "having  so  melancholy 
opportunities  as  this  forest  affordeth  thee,  written  more 
sonnets  in  commendations  of  thy  mistress?" 

"I  have,  gentle  swain,"  quoth  he,  "but  they  be  not  about 
me.  To-morrow  by  dawn  of  day,  if  your  flocks  feed  in  these 
pastures,  I  will  bring  them  you,  wherein  you  shall  read  my 
passions  whilst  I  feel  them,  judge  my  patience  when  you 
read  it:  till  when  I  bid  farewell."  So  giving  both  Gany- 
mede and  xlliena  a  gentle  good-night,  he  resorted  to  his 
lodge,  leaving  Aliena  and  Ganymede  to  their  prittle-prattle. 

"So  Ganymede,"  said  Aliena,  the  forester  being  gone, 
"you  are  mightily  beloved ;  men  make  ditties  in  your  praise, 
spend  sighs  for  your  sake,  make  an  idol  of  your  beauty. 
Believe  me,  it  grieves  me  not  a  little  to  see  the  poor  man  so 
pensive,  and  you  so  pitiless." 
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"Ah,  Aliena,"  quoth  she,  ''be  not  peremptory  in  your 
judgments.  I  hear  Rosalynde  praised  as  I  am  Ganymede, 
but  were  I  Rosalynde  I  could  answer  the  forester;  if  he 
mourn  for  love,  there  are  medicines  for  love :  Rosalynde  can- 
not be  fair  and  unkind.  And  so,  madam,  you  see  it  is  time 
to  fold  our  flocks,  or  else  Corydon  will  frown  and  say  you 
will  never  prove  good  housewife." 

With  that  they  put  their  sheep  into  the  cotes  and  went 
home  to  her  friend  Corydon 's  cottage,  Aliena  as  merry  as 
might  be  that  she  was  thus  in  the  company  of  her  Rosa- 
lynde ;  but  she,  poor  soul,  that  had  loved  her  lodestar,  and 
her  thoughts  set  on  fire  with  the  flame  of  fancy,  could  take 
no  rest,  but  being  alone  began  to  consider  what  passionate 
penance  poor  Rosader  was  enjoined  to  by  love  and  fortune, 
that  at  last  she  fell  into  this  humor  with  herself : 

Rosalynde  Passionate  Alone 

*'Ah,  Rosalynde,  how  the  Fates  have  set  down  in  their 
synod  to  make  thee  unhappy :  for  when  Fortune  hath  done 
her  worst,  then  Love  comes  in  to  begin  a  new  tragedy:  she 
seeks  to  lodge  her  son  in  thine  eyes,  and  to  kindle  her  fires 
in  thy  bosom.  Beware,  fond  girl,  he  is  an  unruly  guest  to 
harbor ;  for  cutting  in  by  entreats,  he  will  not  be  thrust  out 
by  force,  and  her  fires  are  fed  with  such  fuel,  as  no  water  is 
able  to  quench.  Seest  thou  not  how  Venus  seeks  to  wrap 
thee  in  her  labyrinth,  wherein  is  pleasure  at  the  entrance, 
but  within,  sorrows,  cares  and  discontent?  She  is  a  Siren, 
stop  thine  ears  to  her  melody;  she  is  a  basilisk,  shut  thy 
eyes  and  gaze  not  at  her  lest  thou  perish.  Thou  art  now 
placed  in  the  country  content,  where  are  heavenly  thoughts 
and  mean  desires:  in  those  lawns  where  thy  flocks  feed, 
Diana  haunts :  be  as  her  nymphs  chaste,  and  enemy  to  love, 
for  there  is  no  greater  honor  to  a  maid  than  to  account  of 
fancy  as  a  mortal  foe  to  their  sex.  Daphne,  that  bonny 
wench,  was  not  turned  into  a  bay  tree,  as  the  poets  feign : 
but  for  her  chastity  her  fame  was  immortal,  resembling  the 
laurel  that  is  ever  gTeen.  Follow  thou  her  steps,  Rosalynde, 
and  the  rather,  for  that  thou  art  an  exile  and  banished  from 
the  court ;  whose  distress,  and  it  is  appeased  with  patience, 
so  it  would  be  renewed  with  amorous  passions.    Have  mind 
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on  thy  forepassed  fortunes;  fear  the  worst,  and  entangle 
not  thyself  with  present  fancies,  lest  loving  in  haste,  thou 
repent  thee  at  leisure.  Ah,  but  yet,  Kosalynde,  it  is  Rosader 
that  courts  thee ;  one  who  as  he  is  beautiful,  so  he  is  virtu- 
ous, and  harboreth  in  his  mind  as  many  good  qualities  as  his 
face  is  shadowed  with  gracious  favors ;  and  therefore,  Eosa- 
lynde,  stoop  to  love,  lest  being  either  too  coy  or  too  cruel, 
Venus  wax  wroth,  and  plag"ue  thee  with  the  reward  of  dis- 
dain." 

Rosalynde,  thus  passionate,  was  wakened  from  her 
dumps  by  Aliena,  who  said  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Cory- 
don  swore  that  was  true,  for  Charles'  Wain  was  risen  in  the 
north.  Whereupon  each  taking  leave  of  other,  went  to  their 
rest,  all  but  the  poor  Rosalynde,  who  was  so  full  of  passions 
that  she  could  not  possess  any  content.  Well,  leaving  her  to 
her  broken  slumbers,  expect  what  was  performed  by  them 
the  next  morning. 

The  sun  was  no  sooner  stepped  from  the  bed  of  Aurora 
but  Aliena  was  wakened  by  Ganymede,  who,  restless  all 
night,  had  tossed  in  her  passions,  saying  it  was  then  time 
to  go  to  the  field  to  unfold  their  sheep.  Aliena,  that  spied 
where  the  hare  w^as  by  the  hounds,  and  could  see  day  at  a 
little  hole,  thought  to  be  pleasant  with  her  Ganjmiede  and 
therefore  replied  thus : 

^'What,  wanton!  the  sun.  is  but  new  up,  and  as  yet  Iris' 
riches  lie  folded  in  the  bosom  of  Flora:  Phoebus  hath  not 
dried  up  the  pearled  dew,  and  so  long  Corydon  hath  taught 
me,  it  is  not  fit  to  lead  the  sheep  abroad,  lest,  the  dew  being 
unwholesome,  they  get  the  rot :  but  now  see  I  the  old  proverb 
true,  he  is  in  haste  whom  the  devil  drives,  and  where  love 
pricks  forward  there  is  no  worse  death  than  delay.  Ah,  my 
good  page,  is  there  fancy  in  thine  eye,  and  passions  in  thy 
heart?  What,  hast  thou  wrapt  love  in  thy  looks  and  set  all 
thy  thoughts  on  fire  by  affection  ?  I  tell  thee,  it  is  a  flame 
as  hard  to  be  quenched  as  that  of  Aetna.  But  nature  must 
have  her  course:  women's  eyes  have  faculty  attractive  like 
the  jet  and  retentive  like  the  diamond:  they  dally  in  the 
delight  of  fair  objects,  till  gazing  on  the  panther's  beautiful 
skin,  repenting  experience  tell  them  he  hath  a  devouring 
paunch. ' ' 
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"Come  on,"  quoth  Ganj^nede,  "this  sermon  of  yours  is 
but  a  subtlety  to  lie  still  a-bed,  because  either  you  think  the 
morning  cold,  or  else  I  being  gone,  you  would  steal  a  nap : 
this  shift  carries  no  palm,  and  therefore  up  and  away.  And 
for  Love,  let  me  alone ;  I'll  whip  him  away  with  nettles  and 
set  disdain  as  a  charm  to  withstand  his  forces :  and  there- 
fore look  you  to  yourself;  be  not  too  bold,  for  Venus  can 
make  you  bend,  nor  too  coy,  for  Cupid  hath  a  piercing  dart 
that  will  make  you  cry  Peccavi." 

"And  that  is  it,"  quoth  Aliena,  "that  hath  raised  3'ou 
so  early  this  morning."  And  with  that  she  slipped  on  her 
petticoat  and  started  up ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  made  her 
ready  and  taken  her  breakfast,  away  go  these  two  with 
their  bag  and  bottles  to  the  field,  in  more  pleasant  content 
of  mind  than  ever  they  were  in  the  court  of  Torismond. 

They  came  no  sooner  nigh  the  folds,  but  they  might  see 
where  their  discontented  forester  was  walking  in  his  melan- 
choly. As  soon  as  Aliena  saw  him  she  smiled  and  said  to 
Ganymede : 

"Wipe  your  eyes,  sweeting,  for  j^onder  is  your  sweet- 
heart this  morning  in  deep  prayers,  no  doubt,  to  Venus,  that 
she  may  make  you  as  pitiful  as  he  is  passionate.  Come  on, 
Ganymede,  I  pray  thee,  let's  have  a  little  sport  with  him." 

"Content,"  quoth  Ganymede,  and  with  that,  to  waken 
him  out  of  his  deep  memento,  he  began  thus : 

"Forester,  good  fortune  to  thy  thoughts  and  ease  to  thy 
passions.  What  makes  you  so  early  abroad  this  morn?  in 
contemplation,  no  doubt,  of  your  Eosalynde.  Take  heed, 
forester ;  step  not  too  far,  the  ford  may  be  deep  and  you  slip 
over  the  shoes :  I  tell  thee,  flies  have  their  spleen,  the  ants 
choler,  the  least  hairs  shadows,  and  the  smallest  loves  great 
desires.  'Tis  good,  forester,  to  love,  but  not  to  overlove, 
lest  in  loving  her  that  likes  not  thee,  thou  fold  thyself  in 
an  endless  labyrinth." 

Rosader,  seeing  the  fair  shepherdess  and  her  pretty 
swain  in  whose  company  he  felt  the  greatest  ease  of  his 
care,  he  returned  them  a  salute  on  this  manner : 

"Gentle  shepherds,  all  hail,  and  as  healthful  be  your 
flocks  as  you  happy  in  content.  Love  is  restless,  and  my 
bed  is  but  the  cell  of  my  bane,  in  that  there  I  find  busy 
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thoughts  and  broken  slumbers:  here  (although  everywhere 
passionate)  yet  I  brook  love  with  more  patience,  in  that 
every  object  feeds  mine  eye  with  variety  of  fancies.  When 
I  look  on  Flora's  beauteous  tapestry,  checked  with  the  pride 
of  all  her  treasure,  I  call  to  mind  the  fair  face  of  Rosalynde, 
whose  heavenly  hue  exceeds  the  rose  and  the  lily  in  their 
highest  excellence :  the  brightness  of  Phoebus'  shine  puts  me 
in  mind  to  think  of  the  sparkling"  flames  that  flew  from  her 
eyes,  and  set  my  heart  first  on  fire :  the  sweet  harmony  of 
the  birds  puts  me  in  remembrance  of  the  rare  melody  of 
her  voice,  which  like  the  Siren  enchanteth  the  ears  of  the 
hearer.  Thus  in  contemplation  I  salve  my  sorrows  with 
applying  the  perfection  of  every  object  to  the  excellence  of 
her  qualities." 

''She  is  much  beholding  unto  you,"  quoth  Aliena,  "and 
so  much  that  I  have  oft  wished  with  myself  that  if  I  should 
ever  prove  as  amorous  as  CEnone,  I  might  find  as  faithful 
a  Paris  as  yourself." 

"How  say  you  by  this  item,  forester?"  quoth  Ganymede, 
"the  fair  shepherdess  favors  you,  who  is  mistress  of  so 
many  flocks.  Leave  off,  man,  the  supposition  of  Rosalynde 's 
love,  whenas  watching  at  her  you  rove  beyond  the  moon,  and 
cast  your  looks  upon  my  mistress,  who  no  doubt  is  as  fair 
though  not  so  royal ;  one  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  wood:  better  possess  the  love  of  Aliena  than  catch 
furiously  at  the  shadow  of  Rosalynde." 

"I'll  tell  thee  boy,"  quoth  Rosader,  "so  is  my  fancy 
fixed  on  my  Rosalynde  that  were  thy  mistress  as  fair  as 
Leda  or  Danae,  whom  Jove  courted  in  transformed  shapes, 
mine  eyes  would  not  vouch  to  entertain  their  beauties ;  and 
so  hath  love  locked  me  in  her  perfections,  that  I  had  rather 
only  contemplate  in  her  beauties,  than  absolutely  possess 
the  excellence  of  any  other. ' ' 

"Venus  is  to  blame,  forester,  if  having  so  true  a  servant 
of  you,  she  reward  you  not  with  Rosalynde,  if  Rosalynde 
were  more  fairer  than  herself.  But  leaving  this  prattle,  now 
I'll  put  you  in  mind  of  your  promise  about  those  sonnets, 
which  you  said  were  at  home  in  your  lodge." 

"I  have  them  about  me,"  quoth  Rosader.    "Let  us  sit 
down,  and  then  you  shall  hear  what  a  poetical  fury  love  will 
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infuse  into  a  man."    With  that  they  sate  down  upon  a  green 
bank,  shadowed  with  fig  trees,  and  read  them. 


The  king  was  desirous  to  see  Phcebe,  who  being  brought 
before  Gerismond  by  Rosader,  shadowed  the  beauty  of  her 
face  with  such  a  vermilion  teinture,  that  the  king's  eyes 
began  to  dazzle  at  the  purity  of  her  excellence.  After  Geris- 
mond had  fed  his  looks  awhile  upon  her  fair,  he  questioned 
with  her  why  she  rewarded  Montanus'  love  with  so  little 
regard,  seeing  his  deserts  were  many,  and  his  passions 
extreme.  Phoebe,  to  make  reply  to  the  king's  demand, 
answered  thus : 

*'Love,  sir,  is  charity  in  his  laws,  and  whatsoever  he  sets 
down  for  justice,  be  it  never  so  unjust,  the  sentence  cannot 
be  reversed;  women's  fancies  lend  favors  not  ever  by 
desert,  but  as  they  are  enforced  by  their  desires ;  for  fancy 
is  tied  to  the  wings  of  fate,  and  what  the  stars  decree,  stands 
for  an  infallible  doom.  I  know  Montanus  is  wise,  and 
Avomen's  ears  are  greatly  delighted  with  wit,  as  hardly 
escaping  the  charm  of  a  pleasant  tongue,  as  Ulysses  the 
melody  of  the  Sirens.  Montanus  is  beautiful,  and  women's 
eyes  are  snared  in  the  excellence  of  objects,  as  desirous  to 
feed  their  looks  with  a  fair  face,  as  the  bee  to  suck  on  a 
sweet  flower.  Montanus  is  wealthy,  and  an  ounce  of  give 
me  persuades  a  woman  more  than  a  pound  of  hear  me. 
Danae  was  won  with  a  golden  shower,  when  she  could  not 
be  gotten  with  all  the  entreaties  of  Jupiter :  I  tell  you,  sir, 
the  string  of  a  woman's  heart  reacheth  to  the  pulse  of  her 
hand;  and  let  a  man  rub  that  with  gold,  and  'tis  hard  but 
she  will  prove  his  heart's  gold.  Montanus  is  young,  a  great 
clause  in  fancy's  court;  Montanus  is  virtuous,  the  richest 
argument  that  love  yields ;  and  yet  knowing  all  these  perfec- 
tions, I  praise  them  and  wonder  at  them,  loving  the  quali- 
ties, but  not  affecting  the  person,  because  the  destinies  have 
set  down  a  contrary  censure.  Yet  Venus,  to  add  revenge, 
hath  given  me  wine  of  the  same  grape,  a  sip  of  the  same 
sauce,  and  firing  me  with  the  like  passion,  hath  crossed  me 
Avitli  as  ill  a  penance;  for  I  am  in  love  with  a  shepherd's 
swain,  as  coy  to  me  as  I  am  cruel  to  Montanus,  as  peremp- 
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toiy  in  disdain  as  I  was  perverse  in  desire;  and  that  is," 
quoth  she,  ''Aliena's  page,  young  Ganymede." 

Gerismond,  desirous  to  prosecute  the  end  of  these  pas- 
sions, called  in  Ganymede,  who,  knowing  the  case,  came  in 
graced  with  such  a  blush,  as  beautified  the  crystal  of  his 
face  with  a  ruddy  brightness.  The  king  noting  well  the 
physiognomy  of  Ganymede,  began  by  his  favors  to  call  to 
mind  the  face  of  his  Rosalynde,  and  with  that  fetched  a  deep 
sigh.  Rosader,  that  was  passing  familiar  with  Gerismond, 
demanded  of  him  why  he  sighed  so  sore. 

'^Because  Rosader,"  quoth  he,  ''the  favor  of  Ganymede 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Rosalynde." 

At  this  word  Rosader  sighed  so  deeply,  as  though  his 
heart  would  have  burst. 

"And  what's  the  matter,"  quoth  Gerismond,  "that  you 
quite  me  with  such  a  sigh?" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  quoth  Rosader,  "because  I  love  none 
but  Rosalynde." 

"And  upon  that  condition,"  quoth  Gerismond,  "that 
Rosaljmde  were  here,  I  would  this  day  make  up  a  mar- 
riage betwixt  her  and  thee. ' ' 

At  this  Aliena  turned  her  head  and  smiled  upon  Gany- 
mede, and  she  could  scarce  keep  countenance.  Yet  she  salved 
all  with  secrecy ;  and  Gerismond,  to  drive  away  his  dumps, 
questioned  with  Ganymede  what  the  reason  was  he  regarded 
not  Phoebe 's  love,  seeing  she  was  as  fair  as  the  wanton  that 
brought  Troy  to  ruin.    Ganymede  mildly  answered : 

"If  I  should  affect  the  fair  Phoebe,  I  should  offer  poor 
Montanus  great  wrong  to  win  that  from  him  in  a  moment 
that  he  hath  labored  for  so  many  months.  Yet  have  I 
promised  to  the  beautiful  shepherdess  to  wed  myself  never 
to  woman  except  unto  her;  but  with  this  promise,  that  if  I 
can  by  reason  suppress  Phoebe's  love  towards  me,  she  shall 
like  of  none  but  of  Montanus." 

"To  that,"  quoth  Phoebe,  "I  stand;  for  my  love  is  so  far 
beyond  reason  as  will  admit  no  persuasion  of  reason." 

"For  justice,"  quoth  he,  "I  appeal  to  Gerismond." 

"And  to  his  censure  will  I  stand,"  quoth  Phoebe. 

"And  in  your  victory,"  quoth  Montanus,  "stands  the 
hazard  of  my  f orunes ;  for  if  Ganymede  go  away  with  con- 
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quest,  Montanus  is  in  conceit  love's  monarch;  if  PhoeLe  win, 
then  am  I  in  effect  most  miserable." 

*'We  will  see  this  controversy,"  quoth  Gerismond,  "and 
then  we  will  to  church.  Therefore,  Ganymede,  let  us  hear 
your  argument. ' ' 

"Nay,  pardon  my  absence  a  while,"  quoth  she,  "and  you 
shall  see  one  in  store." 

In  went  Ganymede  and  dressed  herself  in  woman's 
attire,  having  on  a  gown  of  green,  with  kirtle  of  rich  sendal, 
so  quaint  that  she  seemed  Diana  triumphing  in  the  forest ; 
upon  her  head  she  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses,  which  gave  her 
such  a  grace  that  she  looked  like  Flora  perked  in  the  pride 
of  all  her  flowers.  Thus  attired  came  Rosalynde  in,  and  pre- 
sented herself  at  her  father's  feet,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  craving  his  blessing,  and  discoursing  unto  him  all  her 
fortunes,  how  she  was  banished  by  Torismond,  and  how  ever 
since  she  lived  in  that  country  disguised. 

Gerismond,  seeing  his  daughter,  rose  from  his  seat  and 
fell  upon  her  neck,  uttering  the  passions  of  his  joy  in  watery 
plaints,  driven  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  content  that  he  could 
not  utter  one  word.  At  this  sight,  if  Rosader  was  both 
amazed  and  joyful,  I  refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  such  as 
have  experience  in  love,  seeing  his  Rosalynde  before  his  face 
whom  so  long  and  deeply  he  had  affected.  At  last  Gerismond 
recovered  his  spirits  and  in  most  fatherly  terms  entertained 
his  daughter  Rosalynde,  after  many  questions  demanding 
of  her  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Rosader. 

' '  So  much,  sir, ' '  quoth  she, ' '  as  there  wants  nothing  but 
your  grace  to  make  up  the  marriage." 

"Why,  then,"  quoth  Gerismond,  "Rosader  take  her:  she 
is  thine,  and  let  this  day  solenmize  both  thy  brother's  and 
thy  nuptials."  Rosader,  beyond  measure  content,  humbly 
thanked  the  king  and  embraced  his  Rosalynde,  who  turning 
to  Phoebe,  demanded  if  she  had  shown  sufficient  reason  to 
suppress  the  force  of  her  loves. 

"Yea,"  quoth  Phoebe,  "and  so  great  a  persuasive,  that  if 
it  please  you,  madame,  and  Aliena  to  give  us  leave, 
Montanus  and  I  will  make  this  day  the  third  couple  in  mar- 
riage." 

She  had  no  sooner  spake  this  word  but  Montanus  threw 
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away  his  garland  of  willow,  liis  bottle,  where  was  painted 
despair,  and  cast  his  sonnets  in  the  fire,  showing  himself  as 
frolic  as  Paris  when  he  handselled  his  love  with  Helena. 
At  this  Gerismond  and  the  rest  smiled,  and  concluded  that 
Montanus  and  Phoebe  should  keep  their  wedding  with  the 
two  brethren.  Aliena,  seeing  Saladyne  stand  in  a  dump,  to 
wake  him  from  his  dream  began  thus : 

""V\niy  how  now,  my  Saladyne,  all  amort?  What  melan- 
choly, man,  at  the  day  of  marriage?  Perchance  thou  art 
sorrowful  to  think  on  thy  brother's  high  fortunes  and  thine 
own  base  desires  to  choose  so  mean  a  shepherdess.  Cheer 
up  thy  heart,  man;  for  this  day  thou  shalt  be  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  king;  for  know,  Saladyne,  I  am  not  Aliena, 
but  Alinda,  the  daughter  of  thy  mortal  enemy  Torismond." 
At  this  all  the  company  was  amazed,  especially  Geris- 
mond, who  rising  up,  took  Alinda  in  his  arms  and  said  to 
Rosalynde : 

''Is  this  that  fair  Alinda,  famous  for  so  many  virtues, 
that  forsook  her  father's  court  to  live  with  thee  exiled  in  the 
country?" 

''The  same,"  quoth  Eosalynde. 

"Then,"  quoth  Gerismond,  turning  to  Saladyne,  "jolly 
forester  be  frolic,  for  thy  fortunes  are  great  and  thy  desires 
excellent;  thou  hast  got  a  princess  as  famous  for  her  per- 
fection, as  exceeding  in  proportion." 

"And  she  hath  with  her  beauty  won,"  quoth  Saladvne, 
"an  humble  servant,  as  full  of  faith  as  she  of  amiable 
favor. ' ' 

While  every  one  was  amazed  with  these  comical  events, 
Corydon  came  skipping  in  and  told  them  that  the  priest  was 
at  church  and  tarried  for  their  coming.  AYith  that  Geris- 
mond led  the  way  and  the  rest  followed;  where  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  country  swains  in  Arden  their  marriages 
were  solemnly  solemnized.  As  soon  as  the  priest  had  finished, 
home  they  went  with  Alinda,  where  Corydon  had  made  all 
things  in  readiness.  Dinner  was  provided  and  the  tables 
being  spread,  and  the  brides  set  down  by  Gerismond,  Rosa- 
der,  Saladyne  and  Montanus  who  that  day  were  servitors. 
Homely  cheer  they  had,  such  as  their  country  could  afford, 
])ut  to  mend  their  fare  they  had  mickle  good  chat  and  many 
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discourses  of  their  loves  and  fortunes.  About  mid-dinner, 
to  make  them  merry,  Corydon  came  in  with  an  old  crowd 
and  played  them  a  fit  of  mirth,  to  which  he  sung  this  pleas- 
ant song: 

Corydon 's  Song 

A  blithe  and  bonny  country  lass, 

heigh  ho,  the  bonny  lass! 
Sate  sighing  on  the  tender  grass 

and  weeping  said,  will  none  come  woo  her. 
A  smicker  boy,  a  lither  swain, 

heigh  ho,  a  smicker  swain ! 
That  in  his  love  was  wanton  fain, 

with  smiling  looks  straight  came  unto  her. 

Whenas  the  wanton  wench  espied, 

heigh  ho,  when  she  espied ! 
The  means  to  make  herself  a  bride, 

she  simpered  smooth  like  Bonnybell: 
The  swain,  that  saw  her  squinf:-eyed  kind, 

heigh  ho,  squint-eyed  kind ! 
His  arms  about  her  body  twined, 

and :  '  *  Fair  lass,  how  fare  ye,  well  ? ' ' 

The  country  kit  said :  "Well,  forsooth, 

heigh  ho,  well  forsooth ! 
But  that  I  have  a  longing  tooth, 

a  longing  tooth  that  makes  me  cry. ' ' 
"Alas!"  said  he,  "what  gars  thy  grief? 

heigh  ho,  what  gars  thy  grief  ? ' ' 
*  *  A  wound, ' '  quoth  she,  ' '  without  relief, 

I  fear  a  maid  that  I  shall  die. ' ' 
"If  that  be  all,"  the  shepherd  said, 

heigh  ho,  the  shepherd  said  1 
* '  He  make  thee  wive  it  gentle  maid, 

and  so  recure  thy  malady." 

Hereon  they  kissed  with  many  an  oath, 

heigh  ho,  with  many  an  oath ! 
And  fore  God  Pan  did  plight  their  troth, 

and  to  the  church  they  hied  them  fast. 
And  God  send  every  pretty  peat, 

heigh  ho,  the  pretty  peat  1 
That  fears  to  die  of  this  conceit, 

so  kind  a  friend  to  help  at  last. 
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Corydon  having  thus  made  them  merry,  as  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  jollity,  word  was  brought  in  to  Saladyne 
and  Rosader  that  a  brother  of  theirs,  one  Fernandyne,  was 
arrived  and  desired  to  speak  mth  them.  Gerismond  over- 
hearing this  news,  demanded  who  it  was. 

**It  is,  sir,"  quoth  Rosader,  ''our  middle  brother,  that 
lives  a  scholar  in  Paris ;  but  what  fortune  hath  driven  him 
to  seek  us  out  I  know  not." 

With  that  Saladyne  went  and  met  his  brother,  whom  he 
welcomed  with  all  courtesy,  and  Rosader  gave  him  no  less 
friendly  entertainment ;  brought  he  was  by  his  two  brothers 
into  the  parlor,  where  they  all  sate  at  dinner.  Fernandyne, 
as  one  that  knew  as  many  manners  as  he  could  points  of 
sophistry,  and  was  as  well  brought  up  as  well  lettered, 
saluted  them  all.  But  when  he  espied  Gerismond,  kneeling 
on  his  knee  he  did  him  what  reverence  belonged  to  his  estate, 
and  with  that  burst  forth  into  these  speeches : 

**  Although,  right  mighty  prince,  this  day  of  my  brother's 
marriage  be  a  day  of  mirth,  yet  time  craves  another  course ; 
and  therefore  from  dainty  cates  rise  to  sharp  weapons.  And 
you,  the  sons  of  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux,  leave  off  your 
amours  and  fall  to  arms ;  change  your  loves  into  lances,  and 
now  this  day  show  yourselves  as  valiant  as  hitherto  you 
have  been  passionate.  For  know,  Gerismond,  that  hard  by 
at  the  edge  of  this  forest  the  twelve  peers  of  France  are  up 
in  arms  to  recover  thy  right ;  and  Torismond,  trooped  with 
a  crew  of  desperate  runagates,  is  ready  to  bid  them  battle. 
The  armies  are  ready  to  join ;  therefore,  show  thyself  in  the 
field  to  encourage  thy  subjects;  and  you,  Saladyne  and 
Rosader,  mount  you,  and  show  yourselves  as  hardy  soldiers 
as  you  have  been  hearty  lovers ;  so  shall  you,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  country,  discover  the  idea  of  your  father's  virtues 
to  be  stamped  in  your  thoughts,  and  prove  children  worthy 
of  so  honorable  a  parent." 

At  this  alarm,  given  him  by  Fernandyne,  Gerismond 
leaped  from  the  board,  and  Saladyne  and  Rosader  betook 
themselves  to  their  weapons. 

"Nay,"  quoth  Gerismond,  "go  with  me;  I  have  horse 
and  armor  for  us  all,  and  then,  being  well  mounted,  let  us 
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show  that  we  carry  revenge  and  honor  at  our  falchions' 
points." 

Thus  they  leave  the  brides  full  of  sorrow,  especially 
Alinda,  who  desired  Gerismond  to  be  good  to  her  father. 
He,  not  returning  a  word  because  his  haste  was  great,  hied 
him  home  to  his  lodge,  where  he  delivered  Saladyne  and 
Rosader  horse  and  armor,  and  himself  armed  royally  led 
the  way;  not  having  ridden  two  leagues  before  they  discov- 
ered where  in  a  valley  both  the  battles  were  joined.  Geris- 
mond seeing  the  wing  wherein  the  peers  fought,  thrust  in 
there,  and  cried  "Saint  Denis!"  Gerismond  laying  on  such 
load  upon  his  enemies  that  he  showed  how  highly  he  did 
estimate  of  a  crown.  When  the  peers  perceived  that  their 
lawful  king  was  there  they  grew  more  eager,  and  Saladyne 
and  Rosader  so  behaved  themselves  that  none  durst  stand 
in  their  way  nor  abide  the  fury  of  their  weapons.  To  be 
short,  the  peers  were  conquerors,  Torismond's  army  put  to 
flight  and  himself  slain  in  battle.  The  peers  then  gathered 
themselves  together  and  saluted  their  king,  conducted  him 
royally  into  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy 
of  all  the  citizens.  As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  and  he  had 
received  again  the  crown,  he  sent  for  Alinda  and  Rosalynde 
to  the  court.  Alinda  being  very  passionate  for  the  death  of 
her  father,  yet  brooking  it  with  the  more  patience,  in  that 
she  was  contented  with  the  welfare  of  her  Saladyne. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  were  come  to  Paris,  Gerismond  made 
a  royal  feast  for  the  peers  and  lords  of  his  land,  which  con- 
tinued thirty  days,  in  which  time  summoning  a  parliament, 
by  the  consent  of  his  nobles  he  created  Rosader  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  kingdom;  he  restored  Saladyne  to  all  his 
father's  land  and  gave  him  the  Dukedom  of  Nameurs;  he 
made  Fernandyne  principal  secretary  to  himself;  and  that 
fortune  might  every  way  seem  frolic,  he  made  Montanus 
lord  over  all  the  forest  of  Arden,  Adam  Spencer  captain  of 
the  King's  Guard,  and  Corydon  master  of  Alinda 's  flocks. 

Here,  gentlemen,  may  you  see  in  Euphues'  Golden 
Legacy  that  such  as  neglect  their  fathers'  precepts  incur 
much  prejudice ;  that  division  in  nature,  as  it  is  a  blemish  in 
nurture,  so  'tis  a  breach  of  good  fortune ;  that  virtue  is  not 
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measured  by  birth  but  by  action;  that  younger  brethren, 
thoug-h  inferior  in  years,  yet  may  be  superior  to  honors; 
that  concord  is  the  sweetest  conclusion,  and  amity  betwixt 
brothers  more  forceful  than  fortune.  If  you  gather  any 
fruits  by  this  Legacy,  speak  well  of  Euphues  for  writing- 
it,  and  me  for  fetching  it.  If  you  grace  me  with  that  favor, 
you  encourage  me  to  be  more  forward ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
overlooked  my  labors,  expect  the  Sailor's  Calendar. 

T.  Lodge. 


'^  Raleigh:  The  EngUsh  Novel,  45. 

-  Baker :  History  of  the  Engli<ih  Novel,  II. 

^  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  ed.  Joseph  Jacobs,  Intro,  xxix. 

*  Ibid.,  XXV. 

^  Quoted  in  Jacobs  Intro,  xix.  ff. 

"Baker:  Histori/  of  the  English  Novel,  91. 

'  As  You  Like  It. 

*  Atkins:  Eliz.  Prose  Fiction,  Cam.  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  Ill,  407. 


THE    ORIENTAL   TALE 

a.  The  Arabian  Nights 

THE  oriental  tale  was  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Antoine  Galland,  a 
French  scholar  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  oriental  manuscripts  and  literature.  His  Mille  et  une 
Nuitswas  published  in  France  about  1712  andwas  translated 
into  English  soon  after.  These  eastern  tales,  so  colorful 
and  vibrant  with  oriental  life,  were  destined  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  later  literature  of  Europe  and 
particularly  upon  English  fiction. 

As  we  view  the  matter  today  it  seems  significant  that 
this  collection  of  eastern  tales  reached  Europe  when  it  did. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  classicism  dominated  the  realm 
of  letters  and  threatened  to  stifle  originality  and  spon- 
taneity. The  Eenaissance  in  Italy  had  inaugiirated  a  classi- 
cal revival — that  is,  an  attempt  to  revive  the  rules  which 
were  supposed  to  have  governed  classical  Greece  and  Eome 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  arts.  The  French  took  this 
revival  very  seriously  and  their  critics  denounced  all  failure 
to  conform  to  so-called  classical  principles  and  precepts. 
The  movement  reached  England  by  way  of  France,  although 
relationship  had  been  close  between  England  and  Italy  dur- 
ing the  early  Renaissance. 

This  pseudo-classic  revival  was  fruitful  of  some  good 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  placed  wholesome  checks 
upon  exuberance  of  expression  and  imposed  the  fine  quality 
of  restraint  upon  literature  and  the  arts.  However,  such 
stress  was  placed  upon  form  that  content  suffered  and  there 
was  grave  danger  that  style  would  infringe  upon  thought. 
So  it  was  opportune  that  this  work,  popularly  known  to  us 
today  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  forced  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  young  writers  when  it  did. 

At  first,  oriental  scholars  exclaimed  that  here  was  a  lit- 
erary forgery;  these  were  not,  so  they  said,  genuine  tales 
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from  the  Orient.  However,  investigation  proved  this  asser- 
tion to  be  erroneous  and  the  authenticity  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  was  soon'  established  beyond  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Q-alland  consulted  many  manu- 
scripts, no  single  one  of  which  contained  more  than  250  tales. 
Moreover,  certain  of  the  stories  included  in  his  collection 
he  obtained  directly  from  story-tellers  in  course  of  his  trav- 
els through  the  Moslem  world.  His  collection  contained 
over  two  hundred  stories,  which  were  spread  over  a  thou- 
sand and  one  nights,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  work. 

Careful  investigation  has  been  given  as  to  the  origins 
of  these  stories.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  fables,  wherein 
animals  are  shown  to  think  and  act  like  human  beings,  were 
of  Indian  origin.  The  fairy  stories  are  accredited  to  Persia 
and  the  anecdotes,  pure  and  simple,  belong  to  Arabia.  Ten 
of  these  tales  have  been  found  in  European  literature  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century  and  several  have  been  traced 
back  to  oriental  literature  of  the  tenth  century. 

Speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  they  picture  Moslem  life 
of  Cairo  and  Bagdad  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, which  remained  unchanged  for  the  most  part  until 
modernity  latterly  forced  its  way  even  into  so  staid  a  social 
organization  as  that  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  tales  are  rich  in  sensuous  qualities.  They  bring 
before  us  sumptuous  palaces,  beautiful  women,  fragrant 
gardens  and,  withal,  a  sense  of  magic  and  mystery  that  is 
enchanting.  Imagination  runs  riot  and  unquestionably  they 
furnished  food  to  later  romanticists.  Unless  one  will  yield 
to  their  insistence  and  leave  credulity  behind,  it  is  idle  to 
peruse  these  fascinating  tales.  They  presuppose  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  where  they  lead. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bible,  no  other  book 
has  been  translated  into  so  many  languages  as  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Some  of  the  words  and  expressions  found  therein 
are  universally  understood  today,  such  as  "Open  Sesame," 
' '  Aladdin 's  Lantern ' '  and  the  like. 

In  few  of  these  stories  is  love  the  dominating  interest. 
Rather  we  find  tales  of  adventure,  of  crafty  deceit,  revenge, 
mere  anecdotes  and  beast  fables.  Magic  plays  a  prominent 
role  and  is  accepted  without  question. 
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To  the  Occidental  mind  there  is  something-  wearisome 
in  the  repetition  of  unfaithful  wives  who  practice  time-old 
deceits  upon  unsuspecting  husbands.  We  n'eed  to  take  into 
account  the  ignorance  of  the  Moslem  women  in  earlier  cen- 
turies and  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 

The  frame  into  which  these  stories  are  set  is  almost  too 
familiar  to  require  comment.  A  Mohammedan  ruler,  set- 
ting forth  upon  a  journey,  had  occasion  to  turn  back  unex- 
pectedly to  obtain  some  object  left  behind.  He  discovered 
his  consort  in  a  situation  so  equivocal  as  to  cause  him  to 
doubt  the  virtue  of  woman,  and  thenceforward  he  married 
a  wife  one  day  only  to  dispatch  her  the  following  morning, 
that  he  might  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  fidelity.  It  so 
happened  that  one  beautiful  queen  determined  to  use  her 
wits  to  prolong  her  life.  She  began  to  relate  stories  to 
beguile  the  evening  hours  and  always  managed  to  break 
her  tale  at  the  most  interesting  point,  so  that  her  lord  was 
constrained  to  spare  her  life  in  order  to  hear  the  comple- 
tion of  the  story.  When  she  had  held  the  king  in  her  spell 
for  a  thousand  and  one  nights,  he  decided  to  let  her  live  and 
in  this  way  the  danger  to  damsels  of  her  country,  once  a 
curse,  was  removed. 

Dr.  Conant,  who  has  made  an  extensive  examination  of 
the  influence  which  these  tales  wielded  in  England,  speaks 
at  length  of  the  unwonted  world  to  which  they  transport  us : 

* '  In  this  land  of  wonder  and  enchantment  any  threaten- 
ing cloud  may  assume  the  form  of  an  enormous  genie,  white- 
bearded,  terrific,  with  torch  in  hand  and  a  voice  like  thunder, 
a  'Slave  of  the  Lamp,'  ready  to  carry  a  sleeping  prince  a 
thousand  leagues  through  the  air  or  to  erect  over  night  a 
palace  of  dazzling  splendour;  any  serpent  may  be  an  en- 
chanted fairy;  any  beautiful  woman  may  be  a  disguised 
princess  or  a  cruel  sorceress  with  power  to  transform 
human  beings  into  dogs  or  black  stones ;  and  at  every  turn 
one  may  meet  African  magicians  who  can  pronounce  the 
*Open  Sesame'  to  subterranean  treasure-caves.  In  the 
bazaars  fairies  disguised  as  old  women  sell  magic  carpets 
to  fortunate  princes;  by  the  wayside  an  aged  dervish  sits 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  directing  seekers  towards  the  talking 
bird,  the  singing  tree  and  the  yellow  water.    ...   In  the 
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world  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  to  be  found  the  magic  mirror 
that  reveals  character  by  remaining  unsullied  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  pure  in  heart.  On  the  sea  furious  storms 
arise  and  drives  ships  to  sure  disaster  against  the  black 
mountain  of  adamant.  Ship-wrecked  Sindbad  meets  strange 
dwarfs;  'tremendous  black  giants,  one-eyed  and  as  high  as 
a  tall  palm-tree'  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the  terrible 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  Shark-headed  monsters  and  beautiful 
mermaids  arise  from  the  deep ;  and,  if  one  could  only  look 
down  far  enough  one  would  see  in  the  ocean  depths  vast 
kingdoms  of  boundless  wealth  and  unutterable  beauty,  ruled 
over  by  the  flame-breathing  princes  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  And 
yet,  despite  all  this  misty  atmosphere  of  wonder  and  magic, 
there  is  in  the  Arabian  Nights  a  strange  sense  of  reality  in 
the  midst  of  unreality,  a  verisimilitude  which  accounts  in 
large  part  for  the  steady  popularity  the  book  has  enjoyed 
with  the  English  people.  ,   .   . 

"In  the  bezesteins  silk  merchants,  glass  dealers  and  jew- 
elers sit  by  their  wares  and  fall  in  love  with  veiled  ladies ; 
-venders  of  roses,  dervishes  and  beggars  crowd  past;  and 
dogs  who  may  be  enchanted  princes  tell  false  coin  from  true 
to  the  delight  of  the  lookers-on.  .  .  .  Other  customs  are 
described  in  equally  vivid  detail.  .  .  .  But  of  all  the 
glimpses  of  Eastern  life  the  most  interesting  is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  picture  of  the  oriental  story-teller.  Every- 
where— in  the  bazaars,  by  the  wayside,  in  palace  gardens  or 
fishermen's  cottages,  during  the  feasts  or  before  the  caliph's 
tribunal,  by  night  and  by  day — the  teller  of  tales  is  sure  of 
an  interested  audience."^ 

The  advent  of  the  oriental  tale  was  important  in  the 
evolution  of  the  English  novel.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  three  important  elements  of  fiction  are  character,  back- 
ground or  setting  and  plot.  Characters  had  been  thoroughly 
delineated  in  English  writing  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  English  novels.  Addison  and  Steele  had  developed  it 
in  their  periodicals;  character  sketches,  known  simply  as 
"characters,"  were  popular.  Description  had  also  been  done 
frequently  and  well.  It  remained  for  plot  to  develop — for 
the  formulated  plan  of  action  to  assert  itself.  Plot  is  well 
constructed  in  some  of  these  stories,  which  are  often  weak  in 
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character  delineation.  For  this  reason  the  Arabian  Nights 
has  been  called  the  ''fairy  godmother  of  the  English  novel." 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  early  romanticists  owed  much  to 
these  tales,  wherein  the  romantic  is  interwoven  with  the 
realistic.  Particularly  did  the  so-called  ''School  of  Horrors," 
of  which  Horace  Walpole  was  a  worthy  exponent,  reveal 
their  debt  to  those  tales  wherein  horrors  are  often  stressed 
simply  for  their  effect  upon  the  reader. 

From  Arabian  Nights 

Commencing  ivith  part  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixth 
night,  and  ending  ivith  part  of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth. 

The  Story  of  Joodar 

A  merchant,  whose  name  was  'Omar,  had  issue  con- 
sisting of  three  sons ;  one  of  whom  was  named  Salim,  and  the 
youngest  was  named  Joodar,  and  the  middle  one  was  named 
Seleem.  He  reared  them  until  they  became  men;  but  he 
loved  Joodar  more  than  his  two  brothers;  and  when  it 
became  manifest  that  he  so  loved  Joodar,  jealousy  seized 
them  and  they  hated  Joodar,  and  it  was  evident  to  their 
father  that  they  hated  their  brother.  Now  their  father 
was  of  great  age,  and  he  feared  that,  when  he  died,  Joodar 
would  suffer  trouble  from  his  brothers:  so  he  summoned 
several  persons  of  his  family,  and  some  of  the  Kadee's 
dividers  of  property,  and  some  of  the  men  of  science  and 
said.  Bring  ye  to  me  my  wealth  and  my  stuffs.  Accord- 
ingly they  brought  to  him  all  the  wealth  and  the  stuffs ;  and 
he  said,  0  men,  divide  this  wealth  and  these  stuffs  into 
four  portions  conformably  to  the  law.  They  therefore 
divided  the  property;  and  he  gave  to  each  son  a  portion, 
and  himself  took  a  portion,  saying.  This  was  my  property 
and  I  have  divided  it  among  them,  and  there  remaineth  not 
to  them  aught  to  claim  of  me,  nor  aught  for  one  to  claim  of 
another :  so  when  I  die,  discord  will  not  ensue  among  them ; 
for  I  have  divided  among  them  the  inheritance  during  my 
life,  and  this  property  that  I  myself  have  taken  shall  be  for 
my  wife,  the  mother  of  these  children,  that  she  may  have 
recourse  to  it  for  her  subsistence. 

Then,  after  a  short  period,  their  father  died.  But  neither 
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of  the  two  envious  brothers  was  content  with  that  which 
their  father  'Omar  had  done :  on  the  contrary  they  demanded 
more  of  Joodar  and  said  to  him,  The  wealth  of  our  father 
is  in  thy  possession.    He  therefore  referred  his  case  with 
them  to  the  judges,  and  the  Muslims  who  were  present  at 
the  time  of  the  division  came  and  testified  of  that  which 
they   knew,    and   the    judge    forbade    their   injuring   one 
another ;  but  Joodar  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
his  brothers  lost  in  like  manner,  by  reason  of  the  litigation ; 
and  they  left  him  a  while.    Then  they  plotted  against  him 
a  second  time,  and  he  referred  his  case  with  them  to  the 
judges ;  so  they  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  again,  on 
account  of  the  judges.     And  they  ceased  not  to  seek  his 
harm,  appealing  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  they  losing  and  he 
losing,  until  they  had  given  all  their  wealth  as  food  to  the 
tyrants  and  the  three  became  paupers.    The  two  brothers  of 
Joodar  then  came  to  their  mother  and,  mocking  her,  took 
her  money  and  beat  her  and  turned  her  out.    She  therefore 
came  to  her  son  Joodar,  and  said  to  him.  Thy  two  brothers 
have  done  unto  me  thus  and  thus  and  taken  my  money. 
And  she  began  to  curse  them ;  whereupon  Joodar  said  to  her, 
O  my  mother,  I  have  become  poor  and  my  two  brothers 
are  poor,  and  contention  occasioneth  the  loss  of  money.    I 
have  contended  with  them  much  before  the  judges  and  it 
profited  us  not  at  all:    on  the  contrary,  we  have  lost  all 
that  our  father  left  us,  and  the  people  have  defamed  us  on 
account  of  our  giving  testimony   (one  against  another). 
Shall  I  then  on  thine  account  contend  with  them,  and  shall 
we  refer  the  case  to  the  judges!    This  is  a  thing  that  must 
not  be.    Only  do  thou  reside  with  me,  and  the  cake  of  bread 
that  I  eat  I  will  leave  for  thee.    Pray  thou  for  me  and  God 
will  supply  me  with  the  means  of  thy  subsistence ;  and  do 
thou  leave  both  of  them  to  receive  from  God  the  recompense 
of  their  conduct,  and  console  thyself  with  the  sajdng  of 
the  poet : — 

If  an  ignorant  fellow  oppress  thee,  leave  him,  and  look  for  the  time 
of  vengeance  on  the  oppressor ; 

And  avoid  noxious  tyranny ;  for  if  a  mountain  oppressed  a  moun- 
tain, the  oppressor  would  be  shatterd. 
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— And  he  proceeded  to  soothe  the  mind  of  his  mother  until 
she  consented ;  and  she  remained  with  him. 

He  then  procured  for  himself  a  net,  and  he  used  to  go  to 
the  river  and  the  lakes,  and  to  every  place  in  which  was 
water :  every  day  he  went  to  some  place ;  and  he  earned  one 
day  ten,  and  one  day  twenty,  and  one  day  thirty  (nusfs), 
which  he  expended  upon  his  mother,  and  he  ate  well  and 
drank  well.  But  his  two  brothers  neither  worked  nor  sold 
nor  bought;  ruin  and  destruction  overtaking  calamity 
entered  their  abode,  and  they  had  consumed  what  they  had 
taken  from  their  mother,  and  become  of  the  number  of  the 
wretched  paupers,  and  naked.  So  sometimes  they  would 
come  to  their  mother,  humbling  themselves  to  her  ex- 
cessively, and  complaining  to  her  of  their  hunger ;  and,  the 
mother's  heart  being  compassionate,  she  would  give  them 
some  stinking  bread ;  and  if  any  food  cooked  the  day  before 
were  there,  she  would  say  to  them,  Eat  it  quickly  and  go 
before  your  brother  cometh ;  for  it  will  not  be  agreeable  to 
him  and  it  will  harden  his  heart  against  me,  and  ye  will  dis- 
grace me  with  him.  Wherefore  they  would  eat  in  haste 
and  go.  But  they  came  in  to  their  mother  one  day  and  she 
put  for  them  some  cooked  meat  and  some  bread,  which  they 
proceeded  to  eat ;  and,  lo,  their  brother  Joodar  entered.  So 
his  mother  was  abashed  and  confounded  at  the  sight  of  him, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  incensed  against  her,  and  she  hung 
down  her  head  towards  the  ground  in  her  abasement  at  her 
son.  He,  however,  smiled  in  their  faces,  and  said.  Wel- 
come, 0  my  brothers!  It  is  a  blessed  day.  What  hath 
happened  that  ye  have  visited  me  on  this  blessed  day! — 
And  he  embraced  them,  and  loved  them,  and  said.  It  was 
not  my  wish  that  ye  should  leave  me  desolate,  and  not  come 
to  me,  nor  visit  me  nor  your  mother.  They  therefore 
replied,  By  Allah,  0  our  brother,  we  longed  to  see  thee, 
and  nothing  hindered  us  but  abashment  in  consequence  of 
what  hath  happened  between  us  and  thee;  but  we  have 
repented  greatly.  This  was  the  doing  of  the  Devil  (may 
God — ^whose  name  be  exalted! — execrate  him!);  and  we 
have  no  blessing  except  thee  and  our  mother. — Joodar  re- 
joined, I  have  no  blessing  except  you  two.  And  his  mother 
said  to  him,  0  my  son,  may  God  whiten  thy  face,  and  may 
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God  increase  thy  prosperity!  Thou  art  the  superior  (in 
g-enerosity),  0  my  son. — He  then  said,  Welcome  to  you 
both!  Reside  with  me;  for  God  is  bountiful,  and  good 
things  with  me  are  plentiful. — He  became  reconciled  to 
them,  and  they  passed  the  night  with  him,  and  supped  with 
him,  and  on  the  following  day  they  breakfasted  with  him; 
after  which,  Joodar  took  up  the  net,  and  went  forth  relying 
upon  Providence.  His  two  brothers  also  went,  and  were 
absent  until  noon,  when  they  returned;  and  their  mother 
put  before  them  the  dinner;  and  in  the  evening  their 
brother  came,  bringing  meat  and  vegetables.  In  this  state 
they  continued  for  a  period  of  a  month;  Joodar  catching 
fish  and  selling  them,  and  expending  their  price  upon  his 
mother  and  his  brothers,  and  the  latter  eating  and  frolick- 
ing. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  Joodar  took  the  net  to  the 
river,  and  cast  it,  and  drew  it,  and  it  came  up  empty;  and 
he  cast  it  a  second  time,  and  it  came  up  empty.  He  there- 
fore said  within  himself,  There  are  no  fish  in  this  place. 
Then  he  removed  to  another  place,  and  there  cast  the  net ; 
but  again  it  came  up  empty.  And  he  removed  to  another 
place,  and  ceased  not  to  change  his  place  from  morning  to 
evening;  but  caught  not  a  single  minnow.  So  he  said.  Won- 
derful! Are  the  fish  exhausted  from  the  river,  or  what  is 
the  cause  1 — He  then  put  the  net  upon  his  back,  and  returned 
grieved  and  vexed,  suffering  anxiety  for  his  two  brothers 
and  his  mother,  and  not  knowing  wherewith  to  give  them 
to  sup.  And  he  came  to  an  oven,  and  saw  the  people  crowd- 
ing to  take  the  bread,  with  money  in  their  hands,  and  the 
baker  was  not  looking  towards  them.  Upon  this,  he  stopped 
and  sighed;  and  the  baker  said  to  him,  Welcome  to  thee,  0 
Joodar!  Dost  thou  want  bread! — And  he  was  silent;  but 
the  baker  said  to  him.  If  thou  have  not  with  thee  money, 
take  what  will  suffice  thee,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  delaj^  So 
Joodar  said.  Give  me  bread  for  ten  nusfs.  The  baker  re- 
plied. Take  these  ten  nusfs  besides,  and  tomorrow  bring 
me  fish  for  the  twenty.  And  Joodar  said,  On  the  head  and 
the  eye.  He  therefore  took  the  bread  and  the  ten  nusfs,  and 
bought  with  these  some  meat  and  vegetables,  saying,  To- 
morrow the  Lord  will  dispel  the  trouble  of  my  case.    He 
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went  to  his  abode,  and  his  mother  cooked  the  food,  and  he 
supped  and  slept ;  and  on  the  following  day,  he  took  the  net. 
His  mother  said  to  him,  Remain  and  breakfast.  But  he 
replied,  Breakfast  thou  with  my  two  brothers.  And  he 
repaired  to  the  river,  and  cast  the  net  in  it  a  first  time,  and 
a  second,  and  a  third,  and  changed  his  place ;  and  he  ceased 
not  to  do  thus  until  the  time  of  afternoon-prayers ;  but  noth- 
ing fell  to  his  lot ;  wherefore  he  took  up  the  net,  and  went 
away  vexed.  Now  his  way  was  none  other  than  that  which 
led  by  the  baker ;  and  when  Joodar  came  to  him,  the  baker 
saw  him,  and  counted  out  to  him  the  bread  and  the  money, 
saying  to  him.  Come,  take  and  go.  If  there  is  nothing  today 
there  will  be  tomorrow. — And  Joodar  desired  to  excuse 
himself  to  him ;  but  the  baker  said  to  him,  Go.  No  excuse  is 
necessary.  Hadst  thou  caught  anything,  it  had  been  with 
thee ;  and  when  I  saw  thee  empty-handed,  I  knew  that  noth- 
ing had  betided  thee ;  and  if  tomorrow  nothing  betide  thee, 
come,  take  bread,  and  be  not  abashed.  Thou  shalt  have  a 
delay. — Then,  on  the  third  day,  he  went  from  lake  to  lake 
until  the  time  of  afternoon-prayers;  but  saw  not  in  them 
aught.  So  he  went  to  the  baker,  and  received  from  him 
the  bread  and  the  money.  And  thus  he  continued  to  do  for  a 
period  of  seven  days. 

He  then  became  straitened  in  mind,  and  said  to  him- 
self. Go  today  to  the  Lake  of  Karoon.  And  when  he  had 
arrived  there,  he  was  about  to  cast  the  net,  and  was  not 
aware  of  it  when  there  approached  him  a  Maghrabee  riding 
upon  a  mule,  and  wearing  a  magnificent  dress,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  mule  was  a  pair  of  embroidered  saddle-bags, 
and  everything  that  was  on  the  mule  was  embroidered.  The 
Maghrabee  alighted  from  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  said, 
Peace  be  on  thee,  0  Joodar,  0  son  of  'Omar!  So  Joodar 
replied.  And  on  thee  be  peace,  0  my  master  the  pilgrim! 
And  the  Maghrabee  said  to  him,  0  Joodar,  I  have  an  affair 
for  thee  to  perform;  and  if  thou  comply  with  my  desire, 
thou  wilt  obtain  abundant  good  fortune,  and  be  on  account 
thereof  my  companion,  and  perform  for  me  my  affairs. 
Joodar  therefore  said,  0  my  master  the  pilgrim,  tell  me 
what  is  in  thy  mind,  and  I  will  obey  thee :  I  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  shew  thee.    And  the  Maghrabee  said  to  him,  Recite 
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the  Fatehah.  So  he  recited  it  with  him.  And  after  this,  the 
Maghrabee  took  forth  and  gave  him  a  cord  of  silk,  and  said 
to  him,  Bind  my  hands  behind  me,  and  make  my  bond  very 
tight;  then  throw  me  into  the  lake,  and  wait  over  me  a 
little;  and  if  thou  see  me  put  forth  my  hands  from  the 
water,  raising  them  high,  before  I  appear,  cast  thou  the  net 
upon  me,  and  draw  me  out  quickly;  but  if  thou  see  me  put 
forth  my  feet,  know  that  I  am  dead.  In  this  case,  leave  me, 
and  take  the  mule  and  the  saddle-bags,  and  go  to  the  market 
of  the  merchants:  thou  wilt  find  a  Jew,  whose  name  is 
Shumey'ah;  give  thou  to  him  the  mule,  and  he  will  give 
thee  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold:  so  take  them,  and  conceal 
the  secret,  and  go  thy  way. — He  therefore  bound  his  hands 
tightly  behind  him,  the  Maghrabee  saying  to  him,  Pull 
tightly  the  bonds.  Then  the  latter  said.  Push  me  until  thou 
shalt  have  thrown  me  into  the  lake.  Accordingly  he  pushed 
him,  and  threw  him  into  it ;  whereupon  he  sank ;  and  Joodar 
stood  waiting  for  him  a  considerable  time ;  and,  lo,  the  feet 
of  the  Maghrabee  came  forth.  Therefore  Joodar  knew  that 
he  w^as  dead,  and  he  took  the  mule  and  left  him,  and  went 
to  the  market  of  the  merchants,  where  he  saw  the  Jew  sit- 
ting upon  a  chair  at  the  door  of  the  magazine.  And  when 
he  saw  the  mule,  the  Jew  said.  Verily  the  man  hath  perished. 
Then  he  said.  Nought  caused  him  to  perish  save  covetous- 
ness.  And  he  took  from  him  the  mule,  and  gave  him  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  charging  him  to  conceal  the  secret.  So 
Joodar  took  the  pieces  of  gold,  and  went,  and  took  as  much 
bread  as  he  required  of  the  baker,  saying  to  him.  Take  this 
piece  of  gold.  He  therefore  took  it,  and  calculated  what 
was  owing  to  him,  and  replied,  I  have  yet  to  give  thee  two 
days'  bread.  Joodar  then  went  from  the  baker  to  the 
butcher,  to  w^hom  he  gave  another  piece  of  gold,  and  he 
took  the  meat,  saying  to  the  butcher.  Retain  the  rest  of  the 
piece  of  gold  on  account.  He  bought  also  some  vegetables, 
and  went;  and  he  saw  his  two  brothers  begging  of  his 
mother  something  to  eat,  and  she  was  saying  to  them.  Wait 
until  your  brother  shall  have  come ;  for  I  have  nothing.  So 
he  went  into  them,  and  said  to  them.  Take,  eat.  And  they 
fell  upon  the  bread  like  ghools.  Then  Joodar  gave  to  his 
mother  the  rest  of  the  gold,  saying,  Take,  0  my  mother ;  and 
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when  my  brothers  come,  give  to  them,  that  they  may  buy  and 
eat  during  my  absence. 

He  passed  that  night,  and  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  took  the  net,  and  went  to  the  Lake  of  Karoon,  and,  stop- 
ping there,  he  was  about  to  cast  the  net.  And,  lo,  another 
Maghrabee  approached,  riding  upon  a  mule,  and  more  be- 
decked than  he  who  had  died ;  and  he  had  with  him  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags,  in  which  were  two  little  boxes :  in  each  side 
of  it  was  a  little  box.  And  he  said.  Peace  be  on  thee,  0 
Joodar.  So  Joodar  replied,  On  thee  be  peace,  0  my  master 
the  pilgrim!  And  the  Maghrabee  said,  Did  there  come  to 
thee  yesterday  a  Maghrabee  riding  upon  a  mule  like  this 
mule  I  Upon  this,  Joodar  feared,  and  denied,  saying,  I  saw 
not  any  one — fearing  that  he  would  say,  Whither  is  he 
gone  f — and  if  he  answered  him,  He  was  drowned  in  the  lake 
— perhaps  he  might  say,  Thou  drownedst  him.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  him  to  do  aught  save  to  deny.  The  Magh- 
rabee then  said  to  him,  0  poor  man,  this  was  my  brother, 
and  he  hath  gone  before  me.  Joodar  replied,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  him.  But  the  Maghrabee  rejoined.  Didst  thou 
not  bind  his  hands  behind  him,  and  throw  him  into  the  lake, 
and  did  he  not  say  to  thee.  If  my  hands  come  forth,  cast  upon 
me  the  net,  and  draw  me  out  quickly;  but  if  my  feet  come 
forth,  I  shall  be  dead,  and  take  thou  the  mule,  and  give  it 
to  the  Jew  Shumey'ah,  and  he  will  give  thee  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold? — and  his  feet  came  forth,  and  thou  tookest 
the  mule,  and  gavest  it  to  the  Jew,  and  he  gave  thee  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold.  — So  Joodar  said.  Since  thou  knowest 
this,  wherefore  dost  thou  ask  me  ?  The  Maghrabee  answered, 
It  is  my  desire  that  thou  do  with  me  as  thou  didst  with  my 
brother.  And  he  took  forth  and  gave  him  a  cord  of  silk, 
saying,  Bind  my  hands  behind  me,  and  throw  me  in;  and 
if  the  like  of  that  which  befell  my  brother  befall  me,  take 
the  mule,  and  give  it  to  the  Jew,  and  receive  from  him  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  He  therefore  said  to  him.  Advance. 
Accordingly  he  advanced,  and  Joodar  bound  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  pushed  him ;  whereupon  he  fell  into  the  lake, 
and  sank ;  and  he  waited  for  him  a  while,  and  his  feet  came 
up.  Therefore  Joodar  said.  He  is  gone  to  perdition !  If  it 
be  the  will  of  God,  every  day  may  Maghrabees  come  to  me. 
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and  I  will  bind  tlieir  hands  behind  them,  and  they  shall  die, 
and  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  from  each  one  who  dieth  will 
suffice  me.  — He  then  took  the  mule,  and  went  away;  and 
when  the  Jew  saw  him,  he  said  to  him,  The  other  hath  died ! 
Joodar  replied.  May  thy  head  long  survive !  And  the  Jew 
said  to  him,  This  is  the  recompense  of  the  covetous.  And  he 
took  the  mule  from  him,  and  gave  him  a  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.  So  Joodar  took  them,  and  repaired  to  his  mother,  and 
gave  them  to  her;  whereupon  she  said  to  him,  0  my  son, 
whence  came  unto  thee  this?  He  therefore  informed  her; 
and  she  said  to  him.  Go  not  again  henceforth  to  the  Lake 
of  Karoon ;  for  I  fear  for  thee  with  respect  to  the  Maghra- 
bees.  But  he  replied,  0  my  mother,  I  throw  them  not  in 
save  with  their  own  consent;  and  how  shall  I  act!  This  is 
a  trade  from  which  there  accrueth  to  us  every  day  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  and  I  return  quickly :  so  by  Allah  I  will 
not  desist  from  going  to  the  Lake  of  Karoon  until  all  traces 
of  the  Maghrabees  cease,  and  not  one  of  them  remaineth. 
Then,  on  the  third  day,  he  went  and  stood  there ;  and,  lo, 
there  came  a  Maghrabee  riding  upon  a  mule,  and  having 
with  him  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  but  he  was  more  bedecked 
than  the  two  former  ones ;  and  he  said.  Peace  be  on  thee,  0 
Joodar,  0  son  of  'Omar  I  So  Joodar  said  within  himself, 
Whence  do  they  all  know  me  f  Then  he  returned  his  saluta- 
tion. And  the  Maghrabee  said,  Have  any  Maghrabees 
passed  by  this  place?  Joodar  answered  him,  Two.  The 
Maghrabee  asked  him,  "Whither  went  they?  — I  bound  their 
hands  behind  them,  answered  Joodar,  and  threw  them  into 
this  lake;  so  they  were  drowned;  and  the  same  end  is  for 
thee  also.  And  the  Maghrabee  laughed,  and  said,  0  poor 
man,  every  living  being  hath  his  destiny.  He  then  alighted 
from  the  mule,  and  said,  0  Joodar,  do  with  me  as  thou  didst 
with  both  of  them.  And  he  took  forth  the  cord  of  silk.  So 
Joodar  said  to  him,  Turn  round  thy  hands  that  I  may  bind 
them  behind  thy  back,  for  I  am  in  haste,  and  my  time  is 
gone.  He  therefore  turned  round  his  hands  towards  him, 
and  Joodar  tied  them  behind  his  back,  and  pushed  him; 
whereupon  he  fell  into  the  lake,  and  Joodar  stood  waiting 
for  him.  And,  lo,  the  Maghrabee  put  forth  to  him  his  hands, 
saying  to  him,  Cast  the  net,  0  poor  man !    Accordingly  he 
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cast  the  net  over  him,  and  drew  it;  and,  behold,  he  was 
grasping  in  his  hands  two  fishes,  the  colour  of  which  was 
red,  like  coral;  in  each  hand  a  fish;  and  he  said  to  Joodar, 
Open  the  two  little  boxes.  So  he  opened  them  for  him;  and 
he  put  in  each  little  box  a  fish,  and  covered  the  mouths  of 
the  boxes  over  them.  Then  he  pressed  Joodar  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissed  him  on  the  right  cheek  and  on  the  left,  and  said 
to  him,  May  God  deliver  thee  from  every  difficulty!  By 
Allah,  hadst  thou  not  cast  the  net  over  me,  and  drawn  me 
out,  I  had  not  ceased  to  grasp  these  two  fishes,  submerged 
in  the  water,  until  I  had  died,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to 
come  forth  from  the  water.  — And  Joodar  said  to  him,  0 
my  master  the  pilgrim,  I  conjure  thee  by  Allah  that  thou 
acquaint  me  with  the  affair  of  the  two  who  were  drowned 
before,  and  with  the  truth  of  the  history  of  these  two  fishes, 
and  with  the  affair  of  the  Jew. 

The  Maghrabee  therefore  replied,  0  Joodar,  know  that 
the  two  who  were  drowned  before  were  my  brothers.  One  of 
them  was  named  'Abd-Es-Selam,  and  the  other  was  named 
'Abd-El-Ahad ;  I  am  named  'Abd-Es-Samad,  and  the  Jew  is 
our  brother :  his  name  is  'Abd-Er-Raheem :  he  is  not  a  Jew, 
but  a  Muslim  of  the  Malikee  persuasion.  Our  father  taught 
us  the  arts  of  solving  mysteries  and  opening  hidden  treas- 
ures, and  enchantment;  and  we  strove  until  the  Marids  of 
the  Jinn,  and  the  'Efreets,  served  us.  We  were  four  brothers, 
and  the  name  of  our  father  was  'Abd-El  Wadood ;  and  our 
father  died,  leaving  to  us  an  abundance  of  things,  where- 
upon we  divided  the  treasures  and  riches  and  talismans 
until  we  came  to  the  books,  which  also  we  divided.  But  there 
ensued  among  us  a  dissension  respecting  a  book  entitled 
The  Stories  of  the  Ancients,  the  like  of  which  existeth  not, 
nor  can  anyone  give  its  price,  nor  can  its  equivalent  be  made 
up  in  jewels,  for  in  it  are  given  accounts  of  all  the  hidden 
treasures  and  the  solutions  of  mysteries.  Our  father  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  use  of  it,  and  we  committed  to  memory 
a  little  of  its  contents,  and  each  of  us  desired  to  possess  it, 
that  he  might  know  what  was  in  it.  Now  when  a  dissension 
occurred  between  us,  there  was  present  with  us  our  father's 
sheykh,  who  had  reared  him  and  taught  him  enchantment 
and  divination,  and  he  was  named  the  Diviner  El-Abtan; 
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and  he  said  to  us,  Bring  ye  the  book.    So  we  gave  him  the 
book;  and  he  said,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  my  son,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  should  wrong  any  one  of  you.    Then  let  him 
who  desireth  to  take  this  book  go  and  strive  to  accomplish 
the  opening  of  the  treasure  of  Esh-Shamardal,  and  brino-  me 
the  celestial  planisphere,  and  the  kohl-pot,  and  the  seal-ring 
and  the  sword.    For  the  seal-ring  hath  a  Marid  that  serveth 
It,  whose  name  is  Er-Raad  el  -Kasif ;  and  whoso  possesseth 
this  seal-rmg,  neither  King  nor  Sultan  can  prevail  against 
him;  and  if  he  desire  to  possess  the  earth,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  he  will  be  able  to  do  so.    And  as  to  the  sword 
if  it  be  drawn  against  an  army,  and  its  bearer  shake  it,  he 
will  rout  the  army;  and  if  he  say  to  it,  at  the  time  of  his 
shaking  it.  Slay  this  army— there  will  proceed  from  that 
sword  a  lightning,  which  will  slay  the  whole  army.    And 
as  to  the  celestial  planisphere,  whoso  possesseth  it,  if  he 
desire  to  behold  all  the  countries  from  the  east  to  the  west 
he  will  behold  them,  and  divert  himself  with  viewing  them' 
while  he  sitteth :  whatsover  quarter  he  desireth  to  see   he 
will  turn  the  face  of  the  planisphere  towards  it,  and  looking 
m  the  planisphere,  he  will  see  that  quarter  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  though  all  were  before  him.    Moreover,  if  he  be 
incensed  against  a  city,  and  turn  the  face  of  the  planisphere 
towards  the  sun's  disk,  desiring  to  burn  that  city,  it  will  be 
burned.    And  as  to  the  kohl-pot,  whosoever  applieth  kohl 
trom  It  to  his  eyes,  he  will  see  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
But  I  have  a  condition  to  impose  upon  you;  and  it  is  this; 
tliat  whosoever  is  unable  to  open  this  treasure,  he  shall  not 
have  any  claim  to  the  book;  and  he  who  openeth  this  treas- 
ure, and  bringeth  me  these  four  reposited  things  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  this  book.— And  we  consented  to  the  con- 
dition. 

He  then  said  to  us,  0  my  sons,  know  that  the  treasure  of 
^sh-bhamardal  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  the 
Red  King,  and  your  father  informed  me  that  he  had  striven 
to  open  that  treasure,  and  had  not  been  able;  but  that  the 
sons  of  the  Red  King  had  fled  from  him  to  a  lake  in  the  land 
ot  -bgypt,  called  the  Lake  of  Karoon,  where  thev  withstood 
his  authority;  and  he  pursued  them  to  Cairo;  but  could  not 
prevail  against  them,  on  account  of  their  descending  into 
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that  lake ;  for  it  was  guarded  by  a  talisman.  He  then  re- 
turned overcome,  and  could  not  open  the  treasure  of  Esh- 
Shamardal  by  reason  of  the  sons  of  the  Eed  King.  So 
when  your  father  was  unable  to  prevail  against  them,  he 
came  to  me,  and  complained  to  me.  I  therefore  made  for 
him  an  astrological  calculation,  and  saw  that  this  treasure 
could  not  be  opened  save  by  the  good  fortune  of  a  young  man 
of  the  sons  of  Cairo,  named  Joodar  the  son  of  'Omar ;  for 
that  he  would  be  the  means  of  the  seizure  of  the  sons  of  the 
Red  King.  Also,  that  the  said  young  man  would  be  a  fisher- 
man, that  the  meeting  with  him  would  be  by  the  Lake  of 
Karoon,  and  that  the  charm  would  not  be  dissolved  unless 
Joodar  should  bind  behind  his  back  the  hands  of  the  person 
whose  lot  it  was  to  accomplish  this,  and  throw  him  into  the 
lake ;  whereupon  he  would  contend  with  the  sons  of  the  Red 
King;  and  whosoever  should  have  the  fortune  to  do  so  would 
seize  the  sons  of  the  Red  King.  But  he  saw  that  he  who 
should  not  be  fortunate  would  perish,  and  his  feet  would 
appear  from  the  water;  and  that  he  who  should  be  safe, 
his  hands  would  appear;  and  it  would  be  requisite  that 
Joodar  should  cast  over  him  the  net,  and  take  him  forth 
from  the  lake. — Upon  this,  (two  of)  my  brothers  said.  We 
will  go,  though  we  perish.  And  I  said,  I  will  go-  also.  But  as 
to  our  brother  who  is  in  the  garb  of  a  Jew,  he  said,  I  have  no 
desire.  So  we  agreed  with  him  that  he  should  repair  to 
Cairo  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  in  order  that  if 
one  of  us  should  die  in  the  lake,  he  might  receive  the  mule 
and  the  saddle-bags  from  Joodar,  and  give  him  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  And  when  the  first  came  to  thee,  the  sons  of 
the  Red  King  slew  him ;  and  they  slew  my  second  brother ; 
but  they  could  not  prevail  against  me :  so  I  seized  them. 

Upon  this,  Joodar  said.  Where  are  they  whom  thou 
seizedst?  The  Maghrabee  replied,  Didst  thou  not  see  them"? 
I  have  imprisoned  them  in  the  two  little  boxes. — Joodar 
said.  These  are  fishes.  The  Maghrabee  however  replied. 
These  are  not  fishes :  verily  they  are  'Ef reets  in  the  form  of 
fishes.  But,  0  Joodar,  know  that  the  opening  of  the  treas- 
ure cannot  be  accomplished  save  by  thy  good  fortune.  Wilt 
thou  then  comply  with  my  desire,  and  go  with  me  to  the 
city  of  Fas  and  Miknas,  and  open  the  treasure?    If  so,  I  will 
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give  thee  what  thou  shalt  desire.  Thou  hast  become  my 
brother  by  a  covenant  before  God,  and  thou  shalt  return  to 
thy  family  with  a  comforted  heart. — Joodar  said  to  him,  0 
my  master  the  pilgrim,  I  have  in  my  charge  my  mother  and 
my  two  brothers,  and  I  am  he  who  provideth  for  them ;  and 
if  I  go  with  thee,  who  will  give  them  bread  to  eat  ?  But  the 
Maghrabee  replied,  This  is  a  vain  pretext ;  and  if  it  be  on 
account  of  the  money  required  for  expenses,  we  will  give 
thee  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  thou  shalt  give  to  thy 
mother  that  she  may  expend  of  it  until  thou  shalt  return  to 
thy  country;  and  if  thou  go  away,  thou  shalt  return  before 
four  months.  And  when  Joodar  heard  the  mention  of  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  he  said,  Give  me,  0  pilgrim,  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  I  will  leave  them  with  my 
mother,  and  will  go  with  thee.  So  the  Maghrabee  took  forth 
and  gave  him  the  gold,  and  he  took  it,  and  went  to  his 
mother,  and  acquainted  her  with  that  which  had  happened 
between  him  and  the  Maghrabee,  saying  to  her.  Take  these 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  expend  of  them  upon  thyself 
and  upon  my  two  brothers,  while  I  journey  with  the  Maghra- 
bee to  the  west,  and  I  shall  be  absent  four  months,  and  abun- 
dant good  fortune  will  betide  me:  so  pray  for  me,  0  my 
mother.  She  replied,  0  my  son,  thou  wilt  render  me  deso- 
late, and  I  fear  for  thee.  But  he  said,  0  my  mother,  no  harm 
will  befall  him  whom  God  preserveth;  and  the  Maghrabee 
is  a  good  man.  And  he  proceeded  to  praise  to  her  his  state. 
So  she  replied.  May  God  incline  his  heart  to  thee !  Go  with 
him,  0  my  son.    Perhaps  he  will  give  thee  something. 

He  therefore  bade  farewell  to  his  mother,  and  went,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  Maghrabee  'Abd-Es-Samad,  the  latter 
said  to  him.  Hast  thou  consulted  thy  mother  ?  He  answered, 
Yes,  and  she  prayed  for  me.  And  the  Maghrabee  said  to 
him.  Mount  behind  me.  So  he  got  upon  the  back  of  the  mule, 
and  they  journeyed  from  noon  until  the  time  of  afternoon- 
prayers,  when  Joodar  was  hungry,  and  he  saw  not  with  the 
Maghrabee  anything  to  be  eaten ;  wherefore  he  said  to  him, 
0  my  master  the  pilgrim,  probably  thou  hast  forgotten  to 
bring  for  us  any  thing  to  eat  on  the  way.  The  Maghrabee 
said.  Art  thou  hungry?  Joodar  answered.  Yes.  And  upon 
this  the  Maghrabee  alighted  from  the  mule,  with  Joodar, 
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and  said,  Put  down  the  pair  of  saddle-bags.  So  lie  put  it 
down.  Then  the  Maghrabee  said  to  him,  What  thing  dost 
thou  desire,  0  my  brother?  Joodar  answered  him,  Any 
thing.  The  Maghrabee  however  replied,  I  conjure  thee  by 
Allah  that  thou  tell  me  what  thing  thou  desirest.  Joodar 
said.  Bread  and  cheese.  But  the  Maghrabee  replied,  0  poor 
man,  bread  and  cheese  are  not  suitable  to  thy  condition : 
therefore  demand  something  good.  — In  my  estimation,  said 
Joodar,  at  this  time  every  thing  is  good.  And  the  Maghra- 
bee asked  him,  Dost  thou  like  browned  chickens!  He  an- 
swered, Yes.  And  the  Maghrabee  said,  Dost  thou  like  rice 
with  honey?  He  answered,  Yes.  And  the  Maghrabee  said. 
Dost  thou  like  such  a  dish,  and  such  a  dish?  — until  he  had 
named  to  him  four  and  twenty  different  dishes  of  food. 
Then  Joodar  said  within  himself.  Is  he  mad?  Whence  will 
he  bring  me  the  dishes  of  food  that  he  hath  named,  when 
he  hath  neither  kitchen  nor  cook?  But  say  to  him,  It  is 
enough.  — So  he  said  to  him,  It  is  enough.  Dost  thou  make 
me  desire  the  dishes  when  I  shall  see  nothing?  — The  Magh- 
rabee however  replied.  Welcome  to  thee,  0  Joodar!  And 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  saddle-bag,  and  took  forth  a  dish  of 
gold  containing  two  browned,  hot  chickens.  Then  he  put 
his  hand  in  a  second  time,  and  took  forth  a  dish  of  gold  con- 
taining  kebab.  And  he  ceased  not  to  take  forth  from  the 
pair  of  saddle-bags  until  he  had  taken  forth  the  four  and 
twenty  dishes  that  he  had  mentioned,  entire  and  complete ; 
whereupon  Joodar  was  confounded.  He  then  said  to  him, 
Eat,  0  poor  man.  And  Joodar  said,  0  my  master,  dost  thou 
put  in  this  pair  of  saddle-bags  a  kitchen  and  people  to  cook? 
So  the  Maghrabee  laughed,  and  replied.  This  is  enchanted, 
having  a  servant :  were  we  to  demand  every  hour  a  thousand 
dishes,  the  servant  would  bring  them  and  make  them  ready 
instantly.  Joodar  therefore  said.  An  excellent  thing  is  this 
pair  of  saddle-bags  I  Then  they  ate  until  they  were  satisfied, 
and  what  remained  they  threw  upon  the  ground ;  after  which 
the  Maghrabee  replaced  the  dishes,  empty,  in  the  saddle- 
bags, and,  having  put  in  his  hand,  took  forth  a  ewer ;  and 
they  drank,  and  performed  the  ablution,  recited  the  after- 
noon-prayers, and  replaced  the  ewer  in  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags.    The  Maghrabee  then  put  into  them  the  two  little 
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boxes,  placed  the  saddle-bags  on  the  mule,  and  mounted, 
saying.  Mount,  that  we  may  journey  on.  And  he  said,  0 
Joodar,  knowest  thou  what  space  we  have  traversed  from 
Cairo  unto  this  place?  Joodar  answered  him,  By  Allah,  I 
know  not.  And  the  Maghrabee  said  to  him.  We  have  tra- 
versed a  space  of  a  whole  month's  journey.  — And  how  so? 
Asked  Joodar.  The  Maghrabee  answered  him,  0  Joodar, 
know  that  the  mule  which  is  beneath  us  is  one  of  the  Marids 
of  the  Jinn,  that  will  travel  in  a  day  a  year's  journey;  but 
for  thy  sake  it  proceeded  leisurely.  — They  then  journeyed 
on  until  sunset;  and  when  they  halted  in  the  evening,  the 
Maghrabee  took  forth  from  the  saddle-bags  the  supper ;  and 
in  the  morning  he  took  forth  the  breakfast.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued to  do  for  a  period  of  four  days,  journeying  until  mid- 
night, and  alighting  and  sleeping  and  proceeding  in  the 
morning;  and  all  that  Joodar  desired  he  demanded  of  the 
Maghrabee,  who  produced  it  to  him  from  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. And  on  the  fifth  day,  they  arrived  at  Fas  and  Miknas. 
They  entered  the  city ;  and  when  they  entered,  every  one 
who  met  the  Maghrabee  saluted  him  and  kissed  his  hand. 
Thus  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  a  door ;  whereupon  he 
knocked  at  it,  and,  lo,  the  door  opened,  and  there  appeared 
from  it  a  damsel  like  the  moon,  to  whom  he  said,  0  Rahmeh, 
0  my  daughter,  open  for  us  the  pavilion.  She  replied,  On 
the  head  and  the  eye,  0  my  father.  And  she  entered,  wrig- 
gling her  sides,  so  that  Joodar 's  reason  fled,  and  he  said. 
This  is  none  other  than  the  daughter  of  a  King!  Then  the 
damsel  opened  the  pavilion,  and  the  Maghrabee  took  the 
pair  of  saddle-bags  from  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  said  to 
it,  Depart :  God  bless  thee !  And,  behold,  the  ground  clove 
asunder,  and  the  mule  descended,  and  the  ground  became 
again  as  it  was.  So  Joodar  said,  0  Excellent  Protector! 
Praise  be  to  God,  who  delivered  us  upon  its  back!  — The 
Maghrabee  however  said,  Wonder  not,  0  Joodar:  for  I 
told  thee  that  the  mule  is  an  'Ef  reet :  but  come  up  with  us 
into  the  pavilion.  And  when  they  entered  that  pavilion, 
Joodar  was  amazed  at  the  abundance  of  the  rich  furniture, 
and  at  what  he  beheld  in  it  of  rarities,  and  articles  of  jewels 
and  minerals;  and  after  they  had  seated  themselves,  the 
Maghrabee  ordered  the  damsel,  saying  to  her,  0  Rahmeh, 
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bring  sucli  a  wrapper.  She  therefore  arose  and  brought  a 
wrapper,  which  she  put  down  before  her  father;  and  he 
opened  it  and  took  forth  from  it  a  dress  worth  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  and  said,  Put  it  on,  0  Joodar.  Welcome  to 
thee !  — So  he  put  on  the  dress,  and  became  like  one  of  the 
Kings  of  the  West;  after  which  the  Maghrabee  placed  the 
saddle-bags  before  him,  and  having  put  his  hands  into  them, 
took  forth  from  them  dishes  containing  varieties  of  viands 
until  they  composed  a  table  of  forty  different  dishes,  when 
he  said,  0  my  lord,  advance  and  eat,  and  be  not  displeased 
with  us.  We  know  not  what  viands  thou  desirest :  therefore 
tell  us  what  thou  wouldst  have,  and  we  will  place  it  before 
thee  without  delay.  Joodar  replied,  By  Allah,  0  my 
master  the  pilgrim,  I  love  all  viands,  and  hate  not  aught : 
then  ask  me  not  respecting  anything;  but  bring  all  that  occur 
to  thy  mind,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat.  — Then 
he  resided  with  him  twenty  days.  Every  day  the  Maghrabee 
clad  him  with  a  dress,  and  the  food  was  from  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags,  the  Maghrabee  not  buying  anything,  either  of 
meat  or  bread,  nor  cooking,  but  taking  forth  all  that  he 
required  from  the  saddle-bags,  even  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit. 

After  this,  the  Maghrabee,  on  the  one  and  twentieth  day, 
said,  0  Joodar,  arise  with  us;  for  this  is  the  day  decreed 
for  the  opening  of  the  treasure  of  Esh-Shamardal.  So  he 
arose  with  him  and  they  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
Then  they  went  forth  from  it,  and  Joodar  mounted  a  mule, 
and  the  Maghrabee  mounted  a  mule,  and  they  ceased  not 
to  journey  on  until  noon,  when  they  came  to  a  river  of  run- 
ning water.  There  Abd-Es-Samad  alighted  and  he  said, 
Alight,  0  Joodar.  And  he  alighted;  and  Abd-Es-Samad 
said,  Quick!  — making  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  two 
slaves  (who  accompanied  him) ;  whereupon  they  took  the  two 
mules,  and  each  slave  departed  by  one  way,  and  they  were 
absent  a  little  while ;  after  which,  one  of  them  approached 
with  a  tent,  which  he  pitched;  and  the  other  approached 
with  a  mattress,  which  he  spread  in  the  tent,  placing  around 
it  cushions  and  pillows.  Then  one  of  them  went  and  brought 
the  two  little  boxes  in  which  were  the  two  tishes;  and  the 
other  brought   the   pair   of   saddle-bags.    Upon   this   the 
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Maghrabee  arose  and  said,  Come,  0  Joodar.  So  he 
came,  and  seated  himself  by  his  side;  and  the  Maghrabee 
took  forth  from  the  saddle-bags  the  dishes  of  viands,  and 
they  dined;  after  which  the  Maghrabee  took  the  two  little 
boxes  and  recited  a  charm  over  them,  whereupon  those  who 
were  within  them  began  to  say,  At  thy  service,  0  diviner 
of  the  world !  Have  mercy  upon  us !  — They  prayed  for  help, 
while  he  recited  his  charm  over  them,  until  the  two  little 
boxes  burst,  and  became  broken  in  pieces,  the  fragments 
flying  about,  and  there  appeared  from  them  two  beings  with 
their  hands  bound  behind  them,  saying.  Quarter!  0  diviner 
of  the  world!  What  dost  thou  desire  to  do  unto  us?  — He 
answered.  My  desire  is,  either  to  burn  you,  or  that  ye 
promise  me  to  open  the  treasure  of  Esh-Shamardal.  And 
they  replied,  We  promise  thee,  and  we  will  open  for  thee 
the  treasure;  but  on  the  condition  that  thou  bring  here 
Joodar  the  fisherman ;  for  the  treasure  cannot  be  opened  but 
by  his  good  fortune,  and  no  one  can  enter  it  except  Joodar, 
the  son  of  'Omar.  So  he  said  to  them,  Him  whom  we  men- 
tion I  have  brought,  and  he  is  here,  hearing  you  and  behold- 
ing you.  They  therefore  promised  him  to  open  the  treas- 
ure, and  he  released  them.  Then  he  took  forth  a  tube,  and 
some  tablets  of  red  carnelion,  which  he  placed  upon  the  tube ; 
and  he  took  a  perfuming-vessel,  put  in  it  some  charcoal,  and 
blew  it  with  a  single  puff,  wherewith  he  kindled  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing made  ready  the  incense,  he  said,  0  Joodar,  I  will  recite 
the  charm  I  cannot  speak;  for  the  charm  would  be  frus- 
trated; and  I  desire  to  inform  thee  how  thou  shalt  act  to 
attain  thy  wish.    So  Joodar  replied,  Inform  me. 

The  Maghrabee  therefore  said,  Know  that  when  I  have 
recited  the  charm,  and  thrown  on  the  incense,  the  water  will 
dry  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  will  appear  to 
thee  a  door  of  gold,  of  the  size  of  the  city-gate,  with  two  rings 
of  metal.  Descend  to  the  door,  and  knock  it  lightly,  and  wait 
awhile :  then  knock  a  second  time,  with  more  force  than  the 
first  time :  after  that,  give  three  knockswithout  intermission, 
one  after  another.  Thereupon  thou  wilt  hear  a  speaker  say, 
Who  knocketh  at  the  door  of  the  treasures  and  knoweth 
not  how  to  solve  the  mysteries'?  And  do  thou  answer,  I  am 
Joodar  the  fisherman,  the  son  of  'Omar.   Then  he  will  open 
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to  thee  the  door ;  and  there  will  come  forth  to  thee  a  person 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  who  will  say  to  thee,  If  thou  be 
that  man,  stretch  forth  thy  neck  that  I  may  smite  off  thy 
head.  And  stretch  thou  forth  to  him  thy  neck,  and  fear 
not ;  f orwhen  he  raiseth  his  hand  with  the  sword  and  smiteth 
thee,  he  will  fall  down  before  thee,  and  after  awhile  thou 
wilt  see  him  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
pain  from  the  blow,  nor  will  aught  befall  thee :  but  if  thou 
oppose  him,  he  will  slay  thee.  — And  after  that,  when  thou 
hast  annulled  his  talisman  by  obedience,  enter  on  until  thou 
seest  another  door,  which  knock.  There  will  come  forth  to 
thee  a  horseman  riding  upon  a  horse,  and  having  upon  his 
shoulder  a  spear,  and  he  will  say.  What  hath  brought  thee 
into  this  place,  which  no  one  entereth,  either  of  mankind  or 
of  the  Jinn'?  And  he  will  shake  at  thee  the  spear :  but  open 
to  him  thy  bosom,  and  he  will  smite  thee,  and  will  fall  down 
instantly,  and  thou  wilt  see  him  a  body  without  a  soul.  If 
thou  oppose  him,however,he  will  slay  thee.  — Then  enter  the 
third  door.  There  will  come  forth  to  thee  a  son  of  Adam 
having  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  he  will  shoot  at 
thee  with  the  bow :  but  open  thou  to  him  thy  bosom,  and  he 
will  smite  thee,  and  will  fall  down  before  thee  a  body  without 
a  soul :  but  if  thou  oppose  him,  he  will  slay  thee.  — Next  enter 
the  fourth  door.  There  will  come  forth  to  thee  a  huge  lion, 
who  will  rush  upon  thee,  opening  his  mouth,  and  shewing 
thee  that  he  desireth  to  devour  thee :  yet  fear  thou  not,  nor 
flee  from  him ;  but  when  he  cometh  up  to  thee,  give  him  thy 
hand,  and  when  he  biteth  at  thy  hand  he  will  fall  down 
instantly,  and  nought  will  befall  thee.  — After  this,  enter  the 
fifth  door.  There  will  come  forth  to  thee  a  black  slave,  who 
will  say  to  thee.  Who  art  thou?  Answer  him,  I  am  Joodar. 
And  he  will  say  to  thee.  If  thou  be  that  man,  enter  the  sixth 
door.  — Advance  therefore  to  that  door,  and  say,  0  'Eesa, 
tell  Moosa  to  open  the  door.  Thereupon  the  door  will  be 
opened,  and  do  thou  enter.  Thou  wilt  find  two  serpents; 
one  of  them  on  the  left,  and  the  other  on  the  right.  Each  of 
them  will  open  its  mouth,  and  they  will  dart  upon  thee 
instantly:  but  stretch  thou  forth  to  them  thy  two  hands, 
and  each  of  them  will  bite  at  a  hand :  if  thou  oppose,  how- 
ever, they  will  kill  thee.  — Then  enter  on  to  the  seventh  door. 
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and  knock  it.  (The  semblance  of)  thy  mother  will  come 
forth  to  thee,  and  will  say  to  thee,  Welcome,  0  my  son !  Ad- 
vance, that  I  may  salute  thee.  — But  do  thou  reply.  Keep 
far  from  me,  and  pull  off  thine  apparel.  She  will  thereupon 
say  to  thee,  0  my  son,  I  am  thy  mother,  and  I  have  a  claim 
upon  thy  duty  for  suckling  and  rearing  thee.  How  then 
wouldst  thou  strip  me  of  my  clothing?  — Do  thou,  however, 
say  to  her.  If  thou  pull  not  off  thy  clothing,  I  will  slay  thee. 
And  look  on  thy  right  side :  thou  wilt  see  a  sword  suspended 
on  the  wall :  so  take  it,  and  draw  it  upon  her,  and  say  to  her. 
Pull  off.  Then  she  will  endeavour  to  beguile  thee,  and  will 
humble  herself  unto  thee :  yet  pity  her  not ;  but  every  time 
that  she  pulleth  off  to  thee  anything,  say  to  her.  Pull  off 
the  rest.  And  cease  not  to  threaten  her  with  slaughter  until 
she  pulleth  off  to  thee  all  that  is  upon  her,  and  falleth  down. 
— Upon  this,  the  mysterious  contrivances  will  have  become 
dissolved,  and  the  talismans  annulled,  and  thou  wilt  be 
secure.  So  enter :  thou  wilt  find  the  gold  in  heaps  within  the 
treasury :  pay  no  regard,  however,  to  aught  of  it :  but  thou 
wilt  see  a  private  chamber  at  the  upper  end  of  the  treasury, 
with  a  curtain  over  its  entrance.  Remove  the  curtain,  and 
thou  wilt  see  the  diviner  Esh-Shamardal  lying  upon  a  couch 
of  gold,  having  at  his  head  something  round,  shining  like  the 
moon;  and  it  is  the  celestial  planisphere.  He  is  also 
equipped  with  the  sword,  hung  upon  his  side ;  and  upon  his 
finger  is  a  seal-ring;  and  upon  his  neck  is  a  chain,  to  which 
is  attached  a  kohl-pot.  Bring  therefore  the  four  reposited 
things ;  and  beware  of  forgetting  aught  of  the  things  with 
which  I  have  acquainted  thee;  and  act  not  contrary  to  the 
directions ;  for  thou  wouldst  repent,  and  fear  would  be  enter- 
tained for  thee.  — Then  he  repeated  to  him  the  charge,  a 
second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  until  he  said,  I  have 
it  in  my  memory:  but  who  is  able  to  face  these  talismans 
that  thou  hast  mentioned,  and  endure  these  great  horrors? 
The  Maghrabee  replied,  0  Joodar,  fear  not;  for  they  are 
bodies  without  souls.  And  he  proceeded  to  tranquilize  him. 
So  Joodar  said,  I  rely  upon  God. 

Then  the  Maghrabee  'Abd-Es-Samad  threw  on  the 
incense,  and  continued  a  while  reciting  the  charm;  and,  lo, 
the  water  had  gone,  and  the  bottom  of  the  river  appeared, 
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and  the  door  of  the  treasure.  Joodar  therefore  descended 
to  the  door,  and  knocked  it;  and  he  heard  a  speaker  say, 
Who  knocketh  at  the  doors  of  the  treasures  and  knoweth 
not  how  to  solve  the  mysteries?  So  he  answered,  I  am 
Joodar,  the  son  of  'Omar.  And  upon  this,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  person  came  forth  to  him,  and  drew  the  sword,  say- 
ing to  him.  Stretch  forth  thy  neck.  Accordingly,  he  stretched 
forth  his  neck,  and  the  person  smote  him,  and  fell  down.  In 
like  manner  did  Joodar  at  the  second  door,  and  so  on  until 
he  had  annulled  the  talismans  of  (six  of)  the  seven  doors. 
Then  (the  semblance  of)  his  mother  came  forth  to  him, 
saying  to  him.  Salutations  to  thee,  0  my  son !  And  he  said 
to  her  as  the  Maghrabee  had  directed  him ;  but  after  she  had 
long  remonstrated  with  him,  and  done  nearly  all  that  he 
had  commanded  her,  she  said  to  him,  0  my  son,  is  thy  heart 
stone?  Is  not  this  unlawful!  — And  he  replied,  Thou  hast 
spoken  truth.  So  when  he  had  uttered  these  words,  she 
cried  out  and  said,  He  hath  erred:  therefore  beat  ye  him! 
And  there  fell  upon  him  blows  like  the  drops  of  rain :  the 
servants  of  the  treasure  assembled  around  him,  and  they 
inflicted  upon  him  a  beating  that  he  forgot  not  during  his 
life ;  after  which  they  pushed  him,  and  cast  him  forth  outside 
the  door  of  the  treasure,  and  the  doors  of  the  treasure  be- 
came closed  as  they  were  before.  So  when  they  cast  him 
outside  the  door,  the  Maghrabee  took  him  up  instantly,  and 
the  waters  flowed  as  before.  Then  'Abd-Es-Samad,  the 
Maghrabee,  recited  over  Joodar  a  charm,  until  he  recovered 
from  his  intoxication,  when  he  said  to  him.  What  hast  thou 
done,  0  poor  man?  Joodar  therefore  told  him  what  had 
happened ;  whereupon  the  Maghrabee  replied.  Did  I  not  say 
to  thee,  Act  not  contrary  to  the  directions?  Thou  hast  done 
ill  to  me  and  to  thyself.  But  now  thou  must  remain  with 
me  till  the  next  year,  to  the  like  of  this  day.  — And  he  called 
out  immediately  to  the  two  slaves,  who  forthwith  struck  the 
tent  and  carried  it  away,  and,  after  they  had  been  absent  a 
little  while,  returned  with  the  two  mules ;  and  the  Maghrabee 
and  Joodar  each  mounted  a  mule,  and  they  returned  to  the 
city  of  Fas. 

Joodar  remained  with  the  Maghrabee,  eating  well  and 
drinking  well,  and  every  day  the  latter  clad  him  in  a  rich 
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dress,  until  the  year  had  ended,  and  that  day  arrived ;  when 
the  Maghrabee  said  to  him,  This  is  the  appointed  day:  so 
repair  with  us.  Joodar  replied,  Well.  The  Maghrabee 
therefore  took  him  outside  the  city,  and  they  saw  the  two 
slaves  with  the  two  mules,  and  rode  until  they  arrived  at 
the  river;  whereupon  the  two  slaves  pitched  the  tent,  and 
spread  the  furniture  in  it,  and  the  Maghrabee  took  forth  the 
table  of  viands,  and  they  dined.  After  this,  the  Maghrabee 
took  forth  the  tube  and  the  tablets,  as  on  the  first  occasion, 
kindled  the  fire,  made  ready  his  incense,  and  said,  0  Joodar, 
I  desire  to  charge  thee.  He  replied,  0  my  master  the  pil- 
grim, if  I  have  forgotten  the  beating,  I  may  have  forgotten 
the  charge.  So  the  Maghrabee  said,  Keep  thy  self-posses- 
sion, and  imagine  not  that  the  woman  is  thy  mother,  for 
she  is  only  a  talisman  in  the  form  of  thy  mother,  and  her 
desire  is  to  make  thee  err ;  and  if  the  first  time  thou  camest 
forth  alive,  this  time,  if  thou  err,  they  will  cast  thee  forth 
slain.  He  replied,  If  I  err,  I  shall  deserve  their  burning  me. 
Then  the  Maghrabee  put  the  incense  and  recited  the  charm, 
and  the  river  dried  up.  So  Joodar  advanced  to  the  door  and 
knocked  it;  whereupon  it  opened,  and  he  annulled  all  the 
talismans  until  he  came  to  (the  semblance  of)  his  mother, 
who  said  to  him.  Welcome,  0  my  son !  But  he  replied.  How 
should  I  be  thy  son,  0  accursed?  Pull  off!  — And  she  en- 
deavoured to  beguile  him;  but  he  insisted;  and  when  she 
had  done  as  he  commanded  her,  she  became  a  body  without  a 
soul.  He  therefore  entered,  and  saw  the  gold  in  heaps,  but 
paid  no  regard  to  aught  of  it.  Then  he  came  to  the  private 
chamber,  and  beheld  the  diviner  Esh-Shamardal  lying,  with 
the  sword  on  his  side,  and  the  seal-ring  upon  his  finger,  and 
the  kohl-pot  upon  his  bosom;  and  he  saw  the  celestial 
planisphere  over  his  head.  So  he  advanced,  and  loosed  the 
sword,  and  took  the  seal-ring  and  the  celestial  planisphere 
and  the  kohl-pot,  and  went  forth;  and,  lo,  a  set  of  musical 
instruments  sounded  in  honour  of  him,  and  the  servants  (of 
the  treasure)  began  to  call  out,  Maye'st  thou  enjoy  that 
which  thou  hast  obtained,  0  Joodar!  The  instruments 
ceased  not  to  sound  until  he  went  forth  from  the  treasure, 
and  came  to  the  Maghrabee,  who  thereupon  ceased  from  the 
recitation  of  the  charm,  and  the  fumigation,  and,  rising, 
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pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  saluted  him ;  and  Joodar  gave 
him  the  four  reposited  articles.  So  the  Maghrabee  took 
them,  and  called  out  to  the  two  slaves,  who  forthwith  took 
the  tent,  and  restored  it  to  its  place;  after  which  they 
returned  with  the  two  mules,  and  the  Maghrabee  and  Joodar 
mounted  them,  and  they  entered  the  city  of  Fas.  The  Magh- 
rabee then  brought  the  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  proceeded  to 
take  forth  from  it  the  dishes  containing  the  various  viands 
until  a  complete  table  was  before  him,  when  he  said,  0  my 
brother,  0  Joodar,  eat.  He  therefore  ate  until  he  was  sat- 
isfied, and  the  Maghrabee  emptied  the  remains  of  the  viands 
into  other  dishes,  and  put  back  the  empty  dishes  into  the 
saddle-bags. 

Then  the  Maghrabee  'Abd-Es-Samad  said,  0  Joodar, 
thou  quittedst  thy  land  and  thy  country  on  our  account,  and 
hast  accomplished  our  affair;  wherefore  thou  hast  a  claim 
upon  us  for  some  object  of  desire;  so  demand  of  us  what 
thou  wishest ;  for  God  (whose  name  be  exalted !)  giveth  thee, 
and  we  are  (merely)  the  means.  Require  then  what  thou 
wilt,  and  be  not  abashed,  since  thou  deservest.  — He  there- 
fore replied,  0  my  master,  I  desire  of  God,  and  then  of 
thee,  that  thou  give  me  this  pair  of  saddle-bags.  And  the 
Maghrabee  said  (to  his  slave).  Bring  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. Accordingly  he  brought  it;  and  he  said  to  Joodar, 
Take  it ;  for  it  is  thy  due ;  and  hadst  thou  desired  something 
else,  we  had  given  it  to  thee.  But,  0  poor  man,  this  will  not 
profit  thee  save  in  food,  and  thou  hast  wearied  thyself  with 
us,  and  we  promised  thee  that  we  would  restore  thee  to  thy 
country  with  a  comforted  heart;  wherefore  thou  shalt  eat 
from  this  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  we  will  give  thee  another 
pair  of  saddle-bags,  full  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  have  thee 
conveyed  to  thy  country ;  so  thou  shalt  become  a  merchant, 
and  clothe  thyself  and  thy  family,  and  not  stand  in  need  of 
money  for  thy  expenses.  Eat  thou  and  thy  family  from 
this  pair  of  saddle-bags ;  and  the  mode  of  acting  with  it  is 
this :  that  thou  put  forth  thy  hand  into  it,  and  say.  By  the 
great  names  that  have  influence  over  thee,  0  servant  of  this 
pair  of  saddle-bags,  bring  me  such  a  dish  I  Thereupon  he 
will  bring  thee  what  thou  demandest,  even  if  thou  demand 
every  day  a  thousand  different  dishes  of  food. — Then  he 
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caused  a  slave  to  come  with  a  mule,  and  filled  for  Joodar  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags,  one  half  with  gold,  and  the  other  half 
with  jewels  and  minerals,  and  said  to  him,  Mount  this  mule, 
and  the  slave  will  walk  before  thee;  for  he  will  acquaint 
thee  with  the  way  until  he  conveyeth  thee  to  the  door  of 
thy  house ;  and  when  thou  hast  arrived  take  the  two  pairs 
of  saddle-bags,  and  give  him  the  mule,  and  he  will  bring  it 
back.  But  let  not  any  one  know  thy  secret.  And  now  we 
commit  thee  unto  God. — So  Joodar  replied.  May  God  in- 
crease thy  prosperity!  He  put  the  two  pairs  of  saddle- 
bags upon  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  mounted ;  and  the  slave 
w^alked  before  him.  The  mule  followed  the  slave  that  day, 
and  all  the  following  night ;  and  on  the  second  day,  in  the 
morning,  he  entered  the  Bab  en-Nasr,  and  beheld  his  mother 
sitting  and  saying.  Something  for  the  sake  of  God !  So  his 
reason  fled,  and,  having  alighted  from  the  back  of  the  mule, 
he  threw  himself  upon  her;  and  when  she  saw  him,  she 
wept.  Then  he  mounted  her  upon  the  mule,  and  walked  by 
her  stirrup  until  he  arrived  at  the  house,  when  he  set  down 
his  mother,  took  the  two  pairs  of  saddle-bags,  and  left  the 
mule  to  the  slave,  who  took  it  and  departed  to  his  master : 
for  the  slave  was  a  devil  and  the  mule  was  a  devil. 

But  as  to  Joodar,  the  fact  of  his  mother's  begging  was 
grievous  to  him;  and  when  he  entered  the  house,  he  said 
to  her,  0  my  mother,  are  my  two  brothers  well?  She  an- 
swered. Well.  And  he  said.  Wherefore  dost  thou  beg  in  the 
way?  She  answered,  0  my  son,  in  consequence  of  my  hun- 
ger. He  replied,  I  gave  thee,  before  I  departed,  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  the  first  day,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  the 
second  day,  and  I  gave  thee  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
day  I  departed. — 0  my  son,  she  said,  they  have  cheated  me, 
and  taken  them  from  me,  saying.  We  desire  to  purchase  with 
them  merchandise.  And  they  took  them,  and  turned  me  out : 
so  I  betook  myself  to  begging  in  the  way,  by  reason  of  the 
violence  of  my  hunger. — He  then  said,  0  my  mother,  no 
harm  shall  befall  thee  now  that  I  have  come:  therefore 
suffer  no  anxiety.  This  is  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  full  of  gold 
and  jewels,  and  good  things  are  abundant. — And  she  replied, 
O  my  son,  thou  art  fortunate!  May  God  be  well  pleased 
with  thee,  and  increase  his  favours  to  thee!    Arise,  0  my 
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son;  bring  for  ns  some  bread;  for  I  have  passed  the  night 
in  violent  hunger,  without  supper. — Upon  this,  he  laughed, 
and  said  to  her,  Welcome  to  thee,  0  my  mother !  Demand 
then  whatever  thou  desirest  to  eat,  and  I  will  present  it  to 
thee  immediately.  I  need  not  to  purchase  from  the  market, 
nor  need  I  any  one  to  cook. — So  she  said,  0  my  son,  I  see 
not  with  thee  any  thing.  He  replied,  I  have  with  me,  in  the 
pair  of  saddle-bags,  of  every  kind  of  viands.    And  she  said, 

0  my  son,  whatever  is  ready  will  stay  hunger. — Thou  hast 
spoken  truth,  he  replied;  for  when  plenty  is  wanting,  man 
is  content  with  the  smallest  thing;  but  when  plenty  is  at 
hand,  man  desireth  to  eat  of  what  is  good;  and  I  have 
plenty ;  therefore  demand  what  thou  desirest.  And  she  said 
to  him,  0  my  son,  some  hot  bread,  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 
But  he  replied,  0  my  mother,  this  is  not  suitable  to  thy 
condition.  So  she  said  to  him,  Thou  knowest  my  condition ; 
wherefore,  what  is  suitable  to  my  condition,  thereof  give 
me  to  eat.  And  he  said,  0  my  mother,  suitable  to  thy  condi- 
tion are  browned  meat,  and  browned  chickens,  and  boiled 
rice  with  butter  and  salt  and  pepper;  and  suitable  to  thy 
condition  are  sausages,  and  stuffed  gourds,  and  stuffed 
lamb,  and  stuffed  ribs  of  lamb,  and  kunafeh  with  broken 
almonds  and  hazel-nuts,  and  honey  and  sugar,  and  kataif, 
and  baklaweh.  His  mother  therefore  thought  that  he  was 
laughing  at  her,  and  making  jest  of  her :  so  she  said  to  him, 
Yooh!  Yooh!  What  hath  happened  unto  thee?  Dost  thou 
dream,  or  hast  thou  become  mad? — He  asked  her.  Whence 
learnedst  thou  that  I  had  become  mad?  She  answered  him, 
Because  thou  mentionest  to  me  all  kinds  of  excellent  dishes ; 
and  who  can  aiford  their  price,  or  who  knoweth  how  to  cook 
them?  And  he  replied.  By  my  life,  I  must  give  thee  to  eat 
of  all  that  I  have  mentioned  to  thee,  immediately.    She  said, 

1  see  not  aught.  And  he  said  to  her.  Bring  me  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags.  She  therefore  brought  him  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and,  feeling  it,  found  it  to  be  empty;  and  she  put  it 
before  him.  And  he  proceeded  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
to  take  out  filled  dishes  until  he  had  produced  to  her  all  that 
he  had  mentioned.  So  his  mother  said  to  him,  0  my  son, 
verily  the  pair  of  saddle-bags  is  small,  and  it  was  empty, 
with  nothing  in  it ;  yet  thou  hast  taken  forth  from  it  all  these 
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things :  then  where  were  these  dishes  ?  And  he  answered, 
0  my  mother,  know  that  the  Maghrabee  gave  me  this  pair 
of  saddle-bags,  and  it  is  enchanted,  and  hath  a  servant :  if 
a  man  desire  anything,  and  recite  over  it  the  names,  and 
say,  0  servant  of  this  pair  of  saddle-bags,  bring  me  such  a 
dish ! — he  will  bring  it.  Upon  this,  his  mother  said  to  him, 
Shall  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  demand  of  him?  He 
answered.  Stretch  forth  thy  hand.  And  she  did  so,  saying, 
By  the  names  that  have  influence  Over  thee,  0  servant  of 
this  pair  of  saddle-bags,  bring  me  stuffed  ribs  of  lamb !  And 
she  saw  that  the  dish  had  come  into  the  bag:  so  she  put  forth 
her  hand  and  took  it,  and  found  in  it  delicate  stuffed  ribs. 
Then  she  demanded  the  bread,  and  demanded  every  thing 
that  she  desired,  of  various  kinds  of  viands.  And  he  said  to 
her,  0  my  mother,  after  thou  shalt  have  finished  eating, 
empty  the  rest  of  the  viands  into  other  dishes  than  these, 
and  put  back  the  empty  dishes  into  the  saddle-bags ;  for  the 
charm  is  on  this  condition:  and  take  care  of  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags.  She  therefore  removed  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  took  care  of  it.  And  he  said  to  her,  0  my  mother, 
conceal  the  secret,  and  keep  it ;  and  whenever  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  take  it  forth  from  the  saddle-bags,  and  give  alms, 
and  feed  my  two  brothers,  whether  in  my  presence  or  in  my 
absence. 

After  this,  he  began  to  eat  with  her,  and,  lo,  his  two 
brothers  came  in  to  him.  The  news  had  been  given  to  them 
by  a  man  of  the  sons  of  his  quarter,  who  said  to  them.  Your 
brother  hath  come,  mounted  on  a  mule,  with  a  slave  before 
him,  and  wearing  a  dress  of  which  the  like  existeth  not.  So 
they  said,  one  to  the  other.  Would  that  we  had  not  distressed 
our  mother  I  She  will  doubtless  acquaint  him  with  that 
which  we  have  done  unto  her.  Oh,  how  we  shall  be  dis- 
graced by  him ! — But  one  of  them  said,  Our  mother  is  ten- 
der-hearted; and  if  she  inform  him,  our  brother  is  more 
tender-hearted  than  she  towards  us;  and  when  we  excuse 
ourselves  to  him,  he  will  accept  our  excuse. — Then  they 
went  in  to  him;  and  he  rose  to  them  upon  his  feet,  and 
saluted  them  with  the  best  salutation,  and  said  to  them,  Sit 
and  eat.  So  they  sat  and  ate;  and  they  were  weak  from 
hunger ;  wherefore  they  ceased  not  to  eat  until  they  were 
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satiated.  And  Joodar  said  to  them,  0  my  brothers  take  the 
remainder  of  the  food,  and  distribute  it  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  They  replied,  0  our  brother,  leave  it  that  we  may 
make  our  supper  of  it.  But  he  said  to  them.  At  the  time  of 
supper  there  will  be  brought  to  you  more  than  this.  They 
therefore  took  forth  the  rest  of  the  viands,  and  to  every 
poor  person  who  passed  by  them  they  said,  Take  and  eat — 
until  nothing  remained.  Then  they  took  back  the  dishes, 
and  Joodar  said  to  his  mother.  Put  them  into  the  saddle- 
bags, and  in  the  evening,  he  entered  the  saloon,  and  took 
forth  from  the  saddle-bags  a  table  of  forty  different  dishes ; 
after  which,  he  went  up  (into  another  apartment) ;  and  when 
he  sat  between  his  two  brothers,  he  said  to  his  mother, 
Bring  the  supper.  So  when  she  entered  the  saloon,  she  saw 
the  dishes  full;  and  she  placed  the  table,  and  brought  the 
dishes,  one  after  another,  until  the  forty  dishes  were  all 
put.  They  then  supped ;  and  after  the  supper,  Joodar  said. 
Take  ye,  and  feed  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Accordingly  they 
took  the  rest  of  the  viands,  and  distributed  them.  And 
after  they  had  supped,Joodar  produced  to  them  sweetmeats, 
of  which  they  ate ;  and  what  remained  of  them,  Joodar  told 
them  to  give  to  the  neighbours  to  eat.  On  the  following  day 
they  breakfasted  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  ceased  not 
to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Then  Salim  said  to  Seleem,  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  this 
thing,  that  our  brother  produceth  to  us  a  feast  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  feast  at  noon,  and  a  feast  at  sunset,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  night,  sweetmeats,  and  that  every  thing  that  re- 
maineth  he  distributeth  to  the  poor"?  This  is  the  action  of 
Sultans.  And  whence  came  to  him  this  prosperity?  We 
never  see  him  buy  any  thing,  nor  doth  he  light  a  fire,  nor 
hath  he  either  kitchen  or  cook.  Shall  we  not  inquire  respect- 
ing these  various  viands,  and  respecting  these  sweetmeats? 
— His  brother  replied.  By  Allah,  I  know  not.  But  knowest 
thou  any  one  who  will  acquaint  us  with  the  truth  of  this 
matter? — None,  said  Salim,  will  acquaint  us  except  our 
mother. — They  therefore  contrived  for  themselves  a  strata- 
gem, and,  going  in  to  their  mother  during  the  absence  of 
their  brother,  they  said,  0  our  mother,  we  are  hungry.  So 
she  replied,  Rejoice  at  good  news.    And  she  entered  the 
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saloon,  demanded  of  the  servant  of  the  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
and  brought  out  to  them  hot  viands ;  whereupon  they  said, 
O  our  mother,  this  food  is  hot,  and  thou  hast  not  cooked,  nor 
blown  (a  fire).  She  replied.  It  is  from  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. And  they  said  to  her.  What  is  this  pair  of  saddle- 
bags? She  answered  them.  It  is  enchanted,  and  the  demand 
is  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  charm.  And  she  acquainted 
them  with  the  case,  and  said  to  them.  Conceal  the  secret. 
They  replied,  The  secret  is  concealed,  0  our  mother;  but 
teach  us  the  mode  of  this.  She  therefore  taught  them ;  and 
they  proceeded  to  put  forth  their  hands,  and  to  take  out  the 
thing  that  they  demanded.  And  their  brother  had  no  knowl- 
edge thereof.  So  when  they  knew  the  property  of  the  pair 
of  saddle-bags,  Salim  said  to  Seleem,  0  my  brother,  how 
long  shall  we  remain  with  Joodar  like  servants,  and  eat  his 
ahiis?  Shall  we  not  employ  a  stratagem  against  him,  and 
take  this  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  enjoy  it? — How,  said 
Seleem,  shall  the  stratagem  be  contrived?  Salim  answered. 
We  will  sell  our  brother  to  the  Captain  of  the  Sea  of  Es- 
Suweys. — And  how  shall  we  manage,  asked  the  other,  that 
we  may  sell  him? — I  will  go  with  thee,  answered  Salim,  to 
that  Captain,  and  we  will  invite  him  to  an  entertainment 
with  two  of  his  company ;  and  what  I  shall  say  to  Joodar,  do 
thou  declare  me  to  be  veracious  therein ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  night,  I  will  show  thee  what  I  will  do. 

Thus  they  agreed  to  sell  their  brother.  They  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Captain  of  the  Sea  of  Es-Suweys,  and  Salim 
and  Seleem  both  went  in  to  the  Captain  and  said  to  him, 
O  Captain,  we  have  come  to  thee  on  account  of  an  affair 
that  will  rejoice  thee.  So  he  replied.  Good.  And  they  said 
to  him.  We  are  two  brothers,  and  we  have  a  third  brother, 
a  profligate,  in  whom  is  no  good ;  and  our  father  died,  leav- 
ing to  us  a  sum  of  money.  Then  we  divided  the  money,  and 
he  took  what  fell  to  his  lot  of  the  inheritance,  and  expended 
it  in  debauchery  and  vice;  and  when  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  he  domineered  over  us,  and  proceeded  to  complain 
against  us  to  the  oppressors,  and  to  say,  Ye  two  have  taken 
my  property,  and  the  property  of  my  father — and  we  re- 
ferred our  case  to  the  judges,  and  lost  the  property.  After 
this,  he  suffered  us  a  while,  and  complained  against  us  a 
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second  time,  so  that  he  brought  us  to  poverty,  and  he  de- 
sisted not  from  oppressing  us ;  wherefore  we  have  become 
impatient  of  him,  and  desire  that  thou  purchase  him  of  us. 
— So  he  said  to  them,  Can  ye  employ  a  strategem  against 
him,  and  bring  him  to  me  here?  If  so,  I  will  send  him 
quickly  to  the  sea. — They  answered,  We  cannot  bring  him ; 
but  thou  shalt  be  our  g-uest,  and  bring  with  thee  two;  no 
more ;  and  when  he  sleepeth,  we  five  will  assist  one  another 
against  him,  and  seize  him,  and  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and 
take  him  under  the  covering  of  night.  Then  thou  shalt  carry 
him  forth  from  the  house,  and  do  with  him  as  thou  wilt. — 
And  he  said,  I  hear  and  obey.  Will  ye  sell  him  for  forty 
pieces  of  gold? — They  answered  him,  Yes:  and  after  the 
time  of  afternoon-prayers,  thou  shalt  come  to  such  a  quar- 
ter, where  thou  wilt  find  one  of  us  waiting  for  thee.  And 
he  replied,  Go  ye. 

They  therefore  sought  Joodar ;  and  after  they  had  waited 
a  while,  Salim  advanced  to  him,  and  kissed  his  hand.  So 
Joodar  said  to  him.  What  dost  thou  want,  0  my  brother? 
And  he  answered  him.  Know  that  I  have  a  friend,  who 
invited  me  to  entertainments  many  times  in  his  house  during 
thine  absence,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  thousand  kindnesses 
from  me,  and  he  always  treateth  me  with  honour,  as  my 
brother  knoweth.  Now  I  saluted  him  today,  and  he  invited 
me ;  but  I  said  to  him,  I  cannot  quit  my  brother.  He  there- 
fore said.  Bring  him  with  thee.  And  I  replied,  He  will  not 
consent  to  that ;  but  if  thou  and  thy  brothers  will  'be  my 
guests — for  his  brothers  were  sitting  by  him;  so  I  invited 
them,  thinking  that  I  should  invite  them  and  they  would 
refuse.  But  when  I  invited  him  and  his  brothers,  he  con- 
sented, and  said,  Wait  for  me  at  the  door  of  the  Zawiyeh, 
and  I  will  come  with  my  brothers.  Therefore  I  fear  that  he 
will  come,  and  am  abashed  at  thee.  Wilt  thou  then  comfort 
my  heart,  and  entertain  them  this  night?  Thy  good  things 
are  abundant,  0  my  brother.  But  if  thou  consent  not,  give 
me  leave  to  take  them  into  the  neighbours'  house. — And 
Joodar  said  to  him.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  take  them  into 
the  neighbours'  house?  Is  our  house  then  narrow,  or  have 
we  not  aught  wherewith  to  give  them  a  supper?  Shame 
upon  thee  to  consult  me.    Thou  hast  nothing  to  require  but 
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nice  viands  and  sweetmeats  in  snch  quantities  that  there 
shall  remain  of  them;  and  if  thou  bring  people  and  I  be 
absent,  demand  of  thy  mother,  and  she  will  produce  to  thee 
viands  more  than  enough.  Go :  bring  them.  Blessings  have 
betided  us. — So  he  kissed  his  hand,  and  went  and  sat  at  the 
door  of  the  Zawiyeh  till  after  the  time  of  afternoon-prayers ; 
and,  lo,  they  approached  him.  He  therefore  took  them  and 
conducted  them  into  the  house ;  and  when  Joodar  saw  them, 
he  said  to  them,  Welcome  to  you  I  And  he  seated  them,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  them,  not  knowing  what  was 
secretly  purposed  to  betide  him  from  them.  Then  he  de- 
manded of  his  mother  the  supper,  and  she  proceeded  to 
take  forth  from  the  pair  of  saddle-bags,  while  he  said,  Bring 
such  a  dish — until  there  were  before  them  forty  different 
dishes.  So  they  ate  until  they  were  satisfied,  and  the  table 
was  removed;  the  sailors  thinking  that  this  hospitable  en- 
tertainment proceeded  from  Salim.  And  when  a  third  of 
the  night  had  passed,  Joodar  caused  the  sweetmeats  to  be 
brought  to  them;  and  Salim  was  the  one  who  served  them. 
Joodar  and  Seleem  sat  until  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
sleep;  when  Joodar  arose  and  laid  himself  down,  and  the 
others  lay  down  until  he  was  inadvertent ;  whereupon  they 
arose,  and  assisted  each  other  against  him,  and  he  awoke  not 
until  the  gag  was  in  his  mouth.  They  bound  his  hands 
behind  him,  carried  him  away,  and  took  him  forth  from  the 
pavilion  under  the  covering  of  the  night,  and  sent  him  to 
Es-Suweys,  where  they  put  shackles  upon  his  feet,  and  he 
served  in  silence,  and  ceased  not  to  serve  in  the  manner  of 
captives  and  slaves  for  a  whole  year. — Such  was  the  case  of 
Joodar. 

But  as  to  the  case  of  his  two  brothers,  when  they  arose 
in  the  morning,  they  went  in  to  their  mother,  and  said  to 
her,  0  our  mother,  our  brother  Joodar  hath  not  awoke.  So 
she  replied.  Wake  ye  him.  They  asked  her,  AVhere  is  he 
lying?  And  she  answered  them.  With  the  g-uests.  They 
said.  Probably  he  hath  gone  with  the  guests  while  we  were 
asleep,  0  our  mother.  It  seemeth  that  our  brother  hath 
tasted  absence  from  his  country,  and  desired  to  enter  the 
hidden  treasures:  for  we  heard  him  speaking  with  the 
Maghrabees,  and  they  said  to  him,  We  will  take  thee  with 
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US,  and  we  will  open  for  thee  the  treasure. — Hath  he,  she 
said,  been  with  the  Maghrabees?  They  replied,  Were  they 
not  guests  with  us?  And  she  said.  Probably  he  hath  gone 
with  them;  but  God  will  direct  him  right.  This  is  a  for- 
tunate person ;  he  will  certainly  come  back  with  abundant 
riches. — And  she  wept,  and  his  separation  was  grievous 
unto  her.  So  they  said  to  her,  0  accursed,  dost  thou  love 
Joodar  with  all  this  love,  when,  if  we  are  absent  or  present, 
thou  neither  rejoicest  in  us,  nor  mournest  for  us?  Are  we 
not  thy  sons  as  Joodar  is  thy  son? — She  answered,  Ye  are 
my  sons ;  but  ye  are  wicked  wretches,  and  ye  are  entitled  to 
no  favour  from  me ;  for  from  the  day  that  your  father  died 
I  have  not  experienced  from  you  any  good ;  and  as  to  Joodar, 
I  have  experienced  from  him  abundant  good,  and  he  hath 
comforted  my  heart,  and  treated  me  with  honour :  therefore 
it  behooveth  me  to  weep  for  him ;  for  his  kindness  was  shewn 
to  me  and  to  you. — And  when  they  heard  these  words,  they 
reviled  her  and  beat  her ;  and  they  entered,  and  proceeded 
to  search  for  the  pair  of  saddle-bags  until  they  found  it ;  and 
they  took  the  jewels  from  the  one  half  (of  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags), and  the  gold  from  the  other  half,  and  the  enchanted 
pair  of  saddle-bags  also,  saying  to  her.  This  was  the  prop- 
erty of  our  father.  She  replied.  No,  by  Allah ;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  your  brother  Joodar,  who  brought  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Maghrabees.  They  said  to  her.  Thou  liest : 
this  was  the  property  of  our  father,  and  we  will  dispose  of 
it.  So  they  divided  it  (that  is,  the  jewels  and  gold,)  be- 
tween them ;  but  a  dissension  ensued  between  them  respect- 
ing the  enchanted  pair  of  saddle-bags.  Salim  said,  I  will 
take  it.  And  Seleem  said,  I  will  take  it.  And  opposition 
took  place  between  them.  Their  mother  therefore  said,  0 
my  sons,  the  pair  of  saddle-bags,  in  which  were  the  jewels 
and  the  gold  ye  have  divided,  and  this  cannot  be  divided, 
nor  can  its  value  be  given  in  money,  and  if  it  be  cut  in  twain, 
its  charm  will  be  annulled ;  but  leave  it  with  me,  and  I  will 
take  forth  for  you  what  ye  shall  eat  on  every  occasion,  and 
will  be  content  to  take  with  you  a  morsel :  if,  moreover,  ye 
clothe  me  with  anything,  it  will  be  of  your  favour ;  and  each 
of  you  shall  establish  for  himself  a  traffic  with  the  people. 
Ye  are  my  sons,  and  I  am  your  mother ;  then  let  us  remain 
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in  our  present  state  lest  your  brother  come,  in  fear  of  dis- 
grace.— But  they  accepted  not  her  proposal.  They  passed 
the  next  night  contending  together ;  and  a  man  heard  them, 
a  kowwas  belonging  to  the  guards  of  the  King,  being  a 
guest  in  a  house  adjoining  the  house  of  Joodar,  a  window  of 
which  was  open.  So  the  kowwas  looked  from  the  window, 
and  heard  the  whole  of  the  dispute,  and  the  words  that  they 
uttered,  and  the  division.  And  when  the  morning  came,  this 
kowwas  went  in  to  the  King,  whose  name  was  Shems-ed- 
Doleh,  the  King  of  Egj^Dt  in  that  age ;  and  when  the  kowwas 
went  in  to  him,  he  acquainted  him  with  that  which  he  had 
heard;  whereupon  the  King  sent  to  the  two  brothers  of 
Joodar,  and  brought  them,  and  subjected  them  to  torture. 
So  they  confessed ;  and  he  took  the  two  pairs  of  saddle-bags 
from  them,  and  put  them  in  prison.  Then  he  assigned  to 
the  mother  of  Joodar  such  allowances  every  day  as  would 
suffice  her. — Thus  did  it  happen  unto  them. 

Now  again  as  to  Joodar,  he  remained  a  whole  year  serv- 
ing at  Es-Suweys,  and  after  the  year,  he  and  others  were 
in  the  ship,  and  there  rose  against  them  a  wind  which  cast 
the  ship  wherein  they  were  upon  a  mountain,  and  it  broke  in 
pieces,  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  submerged.  None  reached 
the  shore  except  Joodar ;  and  the  rest  died.  And  when  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  he  journeyed  until  he  came  to  an 
encampment  of  Arabs  by  water  and  pasture ;  and  they  asked 
him  respecting  his  state ;  wherefore  he  informed  them  that 
he  was  a  sailor  in  a  ship,  and  he  related  to  them  his  story. 
Now  there  was  in  the  encampment  a  merchant,  of  the  people 
of  Juddeh;  and  he  pitied  him,  and  said  to  him,  Wilt  thou 
serve  us,  0  man  of  Cairo!  If  so,  I  will  clothe  thee,  and  take 
thee  with  me  to  Juddeh. — So  he  served  him,  and  journeyed 
with  him  until  they  arrived  at  Juddeh;  and  the  merchant 
treated  him  with  much  favour.  Then  his  master  the  mer- 
chant desired  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  Mekkeh:  so  when  they  entered  it,  Joodar  went  to 
perform  the  compassings  in  the  Temple;  and  while  he  was 
compassing,  lo,  he  found  his  friend  the  Maghrabee  'Abd- 
Es-Samad  compassing  also.  Therefore  when  the  Maghra- 
bee saw  him,  he  saluted  him,  and  asked  him  respecting  his 
state.    And  he  wept,  and  acquainted  him  with  that  which 
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had  befallen  him.  And  upon  this  the  Maghrabee  took  him 
with  him  until  he  entered  his  house,  where  he  treated  him 
honourably,  and  clad  him  in  a  dress  of  which  there  existed 
not  the  equal;  and  he  said  to  him,  Evil  hath  quitted  thee, 
0  Joodar.  He  then  performed  for  him  an  operation  of 
geomancy,  whereupon  that  which  had  befallen  Joodar 's 
two  brothers  appeared  to  him,  and  he  said.  Know,  0  Joodar, 
that  such  and  such  things  have  befallen  thy  two  brothers, 
and  they  are  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  King  of  Egypt : 
but  thou  shalt  be  welcome  (as  my  guest)  until  thou  hast 
accomplished  thy  rites  of  sacrifice,  and  nothing  shall  betide 
but  good  fortune.  So  Joodar  said  to  him,  0  my  master,  wait 
until  I  go  and  take  leave  of  the  merchant  with  whom  I  have 
been  living,  and  come  back  unto  thee.  And  the  Maghrabee 
said.  Dost  thou  owe  money?  He  answered,  No.  The  Magh- 
rabee therefore  said.  Go ;  take  leave  of  him,  and  come  back 
immediately;  for  bread  imposeth  obligation  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  ingenuous.  Accordingly  he  went  and  took  leave 
of  the  merchant,  and  said  to  him  I  have  met  my  brother. 
And  the  merchant  said  to  him,  Go ;  bring  him,  and  we  will 
make  for  him  an  entertainment.  But  Joodar  replied.  It  is 
not  necessary ;  for  he  is  of  the  people  of  affluence,  and  hath 
many  servants.  And  the  merchant  gave  him  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  saying  acquit  me  of  responsibility.  So  he  took  leave 
of  him,  and  went  forth  from  him,  and,  seeing  a  poor  man 
he  gave  him  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold. 

He  then  repaired  to  'Abd-Es-Samad  the  Maghrabee,  and 
he  remained  with  him  until  they  had  accomplished  the  rites 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  pilgrimage ;  whereupon  the  Maghra- 
bee gave  him  the  seal-ring  that  he  had  taken  forth  from  the 
treasure  of  Esh-Shamardal,  and  said  to  him,  Take  this  seal- 
ring  ;  for  it  will  cause  thee  to  attain  thy  desire,  since  it  hath 
a  servant  whose  name  is  Er-Baad  el-Kasif,  and  whatever 
thou  shalt  require  of  the  things  of  the  world,  rub  the  seal- 
ring,  and  thy  servant  will  appear  to  thee  (and  he  will  bring 
it  thee) ;  and  whatever  thou  shalt  command  him  to  do,  he 
will  do  it  for  thee.  And  he  rubbed  it  before  him ;  whereupon 
the  servant  appeared  to  him,  calling  out,  At  thy  service,  O 
my  master!  What  dost  thou  demand?  It  shall  be  given 
thee.    Wilt  thou  then  render  flourishing  a  ruined  city,  or 
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ruin  a  city  that  is  flourishing,  or  slay  a  King,  or  rout  an 
army  F — The  Maghrabee  replied,  0  Raad,  this  hath  become 
thy  master;  and  act  thou  well  to  him.  Then  he  dismissed 
him,  and  said  to  Joodar,  Rub  the  seal-ring,  and  its  servant 
will  appear  before  thee,  and  do  thou  command  him  to  do 
what  thou  desirest :  for  he  will  not  disobey  thee.  Repair  to 
thy  country,  and  take  care  of  the  ring;  for  thou  wilt  delude 
with  it  thine  enemies ;  and  be  not  igTiorant  of  the  potency  of 
this  ring. — Joodar  therefore  replied,  0  my  master,  with  thy 
permission  I  will  repair  to  my  country.  And  the  Maghra- 
bee said  to  him.  Rub  the  seal-ring:  thereupon  the  servant 
will  appear  to  thee,  and  mount  thou  upon  his  back;  and  if 
thou  say  to  him.  Convey  me  this  day  to  my  country, — he 
will  not  disobey  thy  command. 

Joodar,  upon  this,  bade  'Abd-Es-Samad  farewell,  and 
rubbed  the  seal-ring,  and  Er-Raad  el-Kasif  presented  him- 
self before  him,  saying  to  him,  At  thy  service !  Demand :  it 
shall  be  given  thee. — So  he  said  to  him.  Convey  me  to  Cairo 
this  day.  And  he  replied,  That  shall  be  done  for  thee.  He 
took  him  up,  and  flew  with  him  from  the  time  of  noon  until 
midnight,  when  he  alighted  with  him  in  the  court  of  the 
house  of  his  mother,  and  departed.  He  therefore  went  in  to 
his  mother,  and  when  she  saw  him,  she  arose  and  wept,  and 
saluted  him,  and  informed  him  of  that  which  had  been  done 
to  his  two  brothers  by  the  King,  how  he  had  beaten  them, 
and  taken  the  enchanted  pair  of  saddle-bags  and  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags  containing  the  gold  and  jewels.  And  when 
Joodar  heard  that,  the  state  of  his  brothers  was  not  a  light 
matter  to  him;  but  he  said  to  his  mother.  Grieve  not  for  that 
which  hath  escaped  thee ;  for  instantly  I  will  shew  thee  what 
I  will  do,  and  I  will  bring  my  brothers.  Then  he  rubbed  the 
seal-ring,  and  the  servant  appeared  to  him,  saying.  At  thy 
service !  Demand :  it  shall  be  given  thee. — And  he  said  to 
him,  I  command  thee  to  bring  me  my  two  brothers  from  the 
King's  prison.  So  he  descended  into  the  earth,  and  came 
not  up  save  in  the  midst  of  the  prison.  Now  Salim  and 
Seleem  were  in  the  most  violent  distress,  and  in  great  afflic- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  misery  of  imprisonment:  they  had 
wished  for  death,  and  one  of  them  was  saying  to  the  other, 
By  Allah,  0  my  brother,  our  trouble  hath  become  wearisome 
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to  US,  and  how  long  shall  we  remain  in  this  prison?  Death 
in  it  would  be  ease  to  us. — And  while  they  were  in  this  state, 
lo,  the  earth  clove  asunder,  and  Er-Raad  el-Kasif  came 
forth  to  them,  and,  taking  them  both  up,  descended  into  the 
earth.  They  swooned  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  their 
fear;  and  when  they  recovered,  they  found  themselves  in 
their  house,  where  they  saw  their  brother  sitting  with  his 
mother  by  his  side.  And  he  said  to  them.  Salutations  to 
you,  0  my  brothers !  Ye  have  cheered  me  by  your  presence. 
— Upon  this  they  inclined  their  faces  towards  the  ground, 
and  began  to  weep.  But  he  said  to  them.  Weep  not ;  for  the 
Devil  and  covetousness  forced  you  to  do  that.  How  could 
you  sell  me?  But  I  will  console  myself  by  remembering 
Yoosuf ;  for  his  brothers  did  unto  him  what  was  worse  than 
your  deed,  since  they  cast  him  into  the  pit.  Turn  ye,  how- 
ever, with  repentance  unto  God,  and  beg  his  forgiveness, 
and  He  will  forgive  you;  for  He  is  the  Abundant  in  for- 
giveness, the  Merciful.  I  have  pardoned  you.  Welcome  to 
you !  No  harm  shall  befall  you. — And  he  proceeded  to  ap- 
pease their  minds  until  he  had  soothed  their  hearts ;  and  he 
related  to  them  all  that  he  had  suffered  at  Es-Suweys  (and 
afterwards)  until  he  met  with  the  sheykh  'Abd-Es-Samad, 
informing  them  also  of  the  seal-ring.  So  they  said  0  our 
brother,  be  not  angry  with  us  this  time.  If  we  return  to  our 
former  conduct,  do  with  us  what  thou  wilt. — He  replied, 
No  harm:  but  tell  me  what  the  King  did  unto  you.  And 
they  said,  He  beat  us  and  threatened  us,  and  took  the  two 
pairs  of  saddle-bags  from  us. 

Thereupon  he  said,  Will  he  not  care?  And  he  rubbed 
the  seal-ring.  So  the  servant  presented  himself  before  him. 
And  when  his  brothers  beheld  him,  they  feared  him,  and 
imagined  that  Joodar  would  order  the  servant  to  slay  them. 
They  therefore  went  to  their  mother,  and  began  to  say,  0 
our  mother,  we  tlirow  ourselves  upon  thy  generosity!  0 
our  mother,  intercede  for  us ! — And  she  replied,  0  my  sons, 
fear  not. — Then  Joodar  said  to  the  servant,  I  command  thee 
to  bring  me  all  that  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  King,  of  jewels 
and  other  things,  and  to  leave  not  in  it  aught :  also,  that  thou 
bring  me  the  enchanted  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags  containing  the  jewels   (and  gold),  which  the 
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King  took  from  my  two  brothers.  So  he  replied,  I  hear  and 
obey.  And  he  went  inmiediately,  collected  what  was  in  the 
treasury,  brought  the  two  pairs  of  saddle-bags  with  the 
enclosed  deposites,  and  placed  all  that  was  in  the  treasury 
before  Joodar,  saying,  0  my  master,  I  have  not  left  in  the 
treasury  any  thing.  Upon  this,  Joodar  ordered  his  mother 
to  take  care  of  the  pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  the  jewels 
(and  gold),  put  the  enchanted  pair  of  saddle-bags  before 
him,  and  said  to  the  servant,  I  command  thee  to  build  for 
me,  during  this  night  a  lofty  palace,  and  to  decorate  it  with 
liquid  gold,  and  spread  it  with  magnificent  furniture,  and 
let  not  morning  come  before  thou  hast  completed  the  whole 
of  it.  The  servant  replied,  That  shall  be  done  for  thee. 
And  he  descended  into  the  earth.  Then  Joodar  took  forth  the 
viands,  and  they  ate,  and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  slept. — 
But  as  to  the  affair  of  the  servant,  he  collected  his  '0ns,  and 
gave  orders  to  build  the  palace.  So  some  of  them  began  to 
hew  the  stones,  and  some  to  build,  and  some  to  whitewash, 
and  some  to  paint,  and  some  to  spread  the  furniture ;  and  the 
daylight  came  not  before  the  order  of  the  palace  was  perfect. 
The  servant  thereupon  went  to  Joodar,  and  said,  0  my  mas- 
ter, the  palace  is  finished  and  its  order  is  perfect;  if  then 
thou  wilt  go  forth  and  divert  thyself  with  a  view  of  it,  go 
forth. 

He  therefore  went  forth  with  his  mother  and  his  two 
brothers,  and  saw  this  palace  to  be  one  of  which  there  ex- 
isted not  the  like,  confounding  the  minds  by  the  beauty  of  its 
order.  So  Joodar  was  delighted  with  it,  while  he  was  j^et 
passing  along  the  beaten  track ;  and  with  all  this,  he  had  ex- 
pended nothing  upon  it.  He  then  said  to  his  mother,  Wilt 
thou  reside  in  this  palace?  She  answered  him,  0  my  son, 
I  will  reside  in  it.  And  she  prayed  for  him.  Then  he  rubbed 
the  seal-ring;  whereupon  the  servant  appeared,  saying,  At 
thy  service !  And  he  said  to  him,  I  command  thee  to  bring 
me  forty  white  and  beautiful  slave-girls  and  forty  black 
slave-girls,  and  forty  memlooks,  and  forty  male  black  slaves. 
The  servant  replied.  That  shall  be  done  for  thee.  And  he 
repaired  with  forty  of  his  '0ns  to  the  countries  of  India  and 
Es-Sind  and  Persia ;  and  whenever  they  beheld  a  beautiful 
damsel  they  carried  her  oif ;  and  when  they  saw  a  young 
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man,  they  carried  him  off.  He  sent  also  forty  others,  who 
brought  elegant  black  slave-girls ;  forty  others  brought  male 
black  slaves.  All  came  to  the  abode  of  Joodar,  and  they 
filled  it.  Then  he  displayed  them  to  Joodar,  and  they 
pleased  him;  and  he  said.  Bring  for  each  person  a  dress,  of 
the  most  magnificent  apparel.  The  servant  replied,  Ready. 
And  Joodar  said.  Bring  a  dress  for  mymother  to  put  on,  and 
a  dress  for  myself  to  put  on.  So  he  brought  all  and  clad  the 
female  slaves,  and  said  to  them.  This  is  your  mistress: 
therefore  kiss  her  hand,  and  disobey  her  not,  but  serve  her, 
white  and  black.  The  memlooks  also  clad  themselves,  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  Joodar ;  and  his  two  brothers  clad  them- 
selves ;  and  Joodar  became  like  a  king,  and  his  two  brothers 
like  wezeers.  His  house  was  ample :  so  he  lodged  Salim  and 
his  female  slaves  in  one  part,  and  Seleem  and  his  female 
slaves  in  another  part ;  and  he  and  his  mother  resided  in  the 
new  palace ;  each  being  in  his  abode  like  a  king. — Such  was 
their  case. 

But  as  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  King,  he  desired  to  take 
some  things  from  the  treasury :  so  he  entered,  and  saw  not 
in  it  aught,  but  found  it  as  the  poet  hath  said, — 

The  chambers  were  like  a  bee-hive  well  stocked :  when 
their  bees  quitted  them,  they  became  empty. 

Upon  this  he  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon ; 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  went  forth  from  the  treasury, 
leaving  its  door  open,  and  going  in  to  the  King  Shems-ed- 
Doleh,  he  said,  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  what  we  tell  thee 
is  this,  that  the  treasury  hath  become  empty  during  this 
night.  So  the  King  said.  What  hast  thou  done  with  my 
riches  that  were  in  my  treasury?  He  answered.  By  Allah, 
I  have  not  done  with  them  aught,  nor  do  I  know  the  cause 
of  their  being  exhausted.  Yesterday  I  entered  the  treasury, 
and  beheld  it  filled;  and  today  I  entered  it,  and  beheld  it 
empty,  with  nothing  in  it:  yet  the  doors  were  locked,  and 
it  hath  not  been  broken  through,  nor  hath  its  wooden  lock 
been  broken,  nor  hath  a  thief  entered  it.  And  the  King  said. 
Have  the  two  pairs  of  saddle-bags  gone  from  it?  The  Treas- 
urer answered.  Yes.  And  upon  this  the  reason  of  the  King 
fled  from  his  head,  and  he  rose  upon  his  feet,  and  said  to  the 
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Treasurer,  Go  before  me.  So  he  went;  and  the  King  fol- 
lowed him  until  they  came  to  the  treasury,  and  he  found  not 
in  it  aught.  The  King  therefore  was  vexed,  and  he  said, 
Who  hath  assaulted  my  treasury,  and  not  feared  my  au- 
thority? And  he  was  violently  enraged.  He  then  went 
forth,  and  held  a  court,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  army 
came,  every  one  of  them  imagining  that  the  King  was  in- 
censed against  him,  and  the  King  said,  0  soldiers,  know  that 
my  treasury  hath  been  plundered  during  this  night,  and  I 
know  not  who  hath  done  this  deed  and  assaulted  me  and 
not  feared  me.  So  they  said,  And  how  hath  this  happened? 
He  replied.  Ask  the  Treasurer.  They  therefore  asked  him, 
and  he  answered.  Yesterday  it  was  full,  and  today  I  entered 
it  and  beheld  it  empty :  yet  it  hath  not  been  broken  through, 
nor  hath  its  door  been  broken. 

Now  all  the  soldiers  wondered  at  these  words,  and  no 
reply  had  been  given  by  them,  when  the  kow^vas,  who,  on  a 
former  occasion,  betrayed  Seleem  and  Salim,  came  in  to  the 
King,  and  said,  0  King  of  the  age,  all  the  night  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  with  the  sight  of  builders  building,  and 
when  daylight  came,  I  saw  a  palace  constructed,  the  like  of 
which  existeth  not.  I  therefore  asked,  and  it  was  said  to  me, 
that  Joodar  had  come  and  built  this  palace,  and  with  him 
were  memlooks  and  black  slaves ;  that  he  had  brought  abun- 
dant riches,  and  delivered  his  two  brothers  from  the  prison, 
and  was  in  his  mansion  like  a  Sultan. — So  the  King  said. 
Examine  the  prison.  And  they  examined  it,  and  saw  not 
Salim  and  Seleem.  They  therefore  returned,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  that  which  had  happened;  whereupon 
the  King  said,  My  offender  hath  become  manifest;  for  he 
who  delivered  Salim  and  Seleem  from  the  prison,  and  took 
the  two  pairs  of  saddle-bags,  is  the  person  who  took  my 
property.  And  the  Wezeer  said,  0  my  lord,  who  is  he  I  The 
King  answered,  Their  brother  Joodar :  but,  0  Wezeer,  send 
to  him  an  Emeer  with  fifty  men  to  seize  him  and  his  two 
brothers,  and  to  put  seals  upon  all  his  property,  and  to 
bring  them  to  me  that  I  may  hang  them.  And  he  was 
violently  enraged,  and  said.  Ho !  quickly  send  to  them  an 
Emeer  to  bring  them  to  me  that  I  may  put  them  to  death. 
But  the  Wezeer  said  to  him,  Be  clement,  for  God  is  clement : 
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He  is  not  hasty  towards  his  servant  when  he  disobeyeth 
Him,  He  who  hath  built  a  palace  in  one  night,  as  they  have 
said,  no  one  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with  him ;  and  I 
fear  for  the  Emeer  that  some  trouble  may  befall  him  from 
Joodar.  Have  patience,  therefore,  that  I  may  contrive  for 
thee  some  plan,  or  till  thou  see  the  truth  of  the  case;  and 
what  thou  desirest  thou  wilt  attain,  0  King  of  the  age : — • 
So  the  King  said.  Contrive  for  me  a  plan,  0  Wezeer.  The 
Wezeer  replied,  Send  to  him  the  Emeer,  and  invite  him  to 
an  entertainment.  Then  I  will  pay  all  attention  to  him  for 
thee,  and  make  a  show  of  friendship  to  him,  and  ask  him 
respecting  his  state.  After  that,  thou  shalt  see:  if  his 
courage  be  strong,  we  will  employ  some  stratagem  against 
him;  and  if  his  courage  be  weak,  seize  thou  him,  and  do 
with  him  as  thou  desirest. — And  the  King  said.  Send  and 
invite  him. 

Accordingly  he  ordered  an  Emeer,  whose  name  was  the 
Emeer  'Osman,  to  go  to  Joodar  and  invite  him,  and  to  say  to 
him,  The  King  summoneth  thee  to  an  entertainment.  And 
the  King  said  to  him.  Return  not  but  with  him.  Now  that 
Emeer  was  stupid,  and  haughty  in  mind ;  and  when  he  de- 
scended, he  saw  before  the  door  of  the  palace  (of  Joodar) 
a  eunuch  sitting  upon  a  chair ;  and  when  the  Emeer  'Osman 
arrived  at  the  palace,  the  eunuch  rose  not  to  him,  but  re- 
mained as  though  no  one  were  approaching  him:  yet  there 
were  with  the  Emeer  'Osman  fifty  men.  And  the  Emeer 
'Osman  came  up,  and  said  to  him,  0  slave,  where  is  thy 
master?  He  answered  him,  In  the  palace.  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  to  him  in  a  reclining  posture.  So  the  Emeer 
'Osman  was  enraged,  and  said  to  him,  0  ill-omened  slave,  art 
thou  not  abashed  at  me,  that  when  I  speak  to  thee  thou  liest 
down  like  those  who  have  no  shame!  But  he  replied,  Go 
along.  Be  not  loquacious. — And  the  Emeer  heard  not  from 
him  these  words  before  he  became  infused  with  rage,  and, 
drawing  forth  his  mace,  he  was  about  to  beat  the  eunuch, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  a  devil.  When  the  eunuch,  how- 
ever, saw  that  he  had  drawn  forth  the  mace,  he  arose  and 
rushed  upon  him,  took  the  mace  from  him,  and  struck  him 
four  blows;  and  when  the  fifty  men  saw  it,  the  beating  of 
their  master  displeased  them:  they  therefore  drew  their 
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swords,  and  desired  to  slay  the  slave.  But  he  said  to  them, 
Do  ye  draw  the  swords,  O  dogs?  And  he  fell  upon  them, 
breaking  the  bones  of  every  one  whom  he  smote  with  the 
mace,  and  drowning  him  in  blood.  So  they  were  routed  be- 
fore him,  and  ceased  not  to  flee,  while  he  still  beat  them  until 
they  were  far  from  the  door  of  the  palace,  when  he  returned, 
and  seated  himself  again  upon  his  chair,  not  caring  for  any 
one.  But  as  to  the  Emeer  'Osman  and  his  company,  they 
returned  routed  and  beaten  until  they  stood  before  the  King 
Shems-ed-D61eh,  and  they  acquainted  him  with  that  which 
had  happened  unto  them,  the  Emeer  'Osman  saying  to  the 
King,  0  King  of  the  age,  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
palace,  I  saw  a  eunuch  sitting  at  the  door,  upon  a  chair  of 
gold,  and  he  was  haughty :  when  he  beheld  me  approaching 
him,  he  laid  himself  down,  after  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
despised  me,  not  rising  to  me ;  and  I  began  to  speak  to  him ; 
but  he  replied- to  me  still  lying  down.  So  passion  seized  me, 
and  I  drew  forth  the  mace  upon  him,  and  was  about  to  beat 
him ;  but  he  took  the  mace  from  me,  and  beat  me  with  it.  He 
beat  also  my  party,  breaking  their  heads,  and  we  fled  from 
before  him,  and  could  not  prevail  against  him. — ^Upon  this, 
the  King  was  enraged,  and  he  said.  Let  a  hundred  men  go 
down  to  him.  They  therefore  went  down  to  him,  and  ap- 
proached him ;  but  he  rose  against  them  with  the  mace,  and 
ceased  not  to  deal  his  blows  among  them  until  they  fled 
from  before  him ;  whereupon  he  returned,  and  seated  him- 
self again  upon  the  chair.  So  the  hundred  men  went  back ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  King,  they  informed  him,  say- 
ing to  him,  0  King  of  the  age,  we  have  fled  from  before  him 
in  our  fear  of  him.  Then  the  King  said.  Let  two  hundred 
go  down.  And  they  went  down;  but  he  routed  them,  and 
they  returned.  Therefore  the  King  said  to  the  Weezer,  I 
require  thee,  0  Weezer,  to  go  down  with  five  hundred  men, 
and  to  bring  me  this  eunuch  quickly,  together  with  his  mas- 
ter Joodar  and  his  two  brothers.  He  replied,  0  King  of 
the  age,  I  need  not  soldiers;  but  I  will  go  alone  to  him, 
without  weapon.  And  the  King  said,  Go,  and  do  what  thou 
shalt  see  fit. 

So  the  Wezeer  threw  down  the  weapon,  clad  himself  in 
a  white  vesture,  and,  taking  in  his  hand  a  string  of  beads, 
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walked  alone,  without  a  second  person,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  palace  of  Joodar,  and  saw  the  slave  sitting.  And  when 
he  saw  him,  he  approached  him  without  weapon,  and  seated 
himself  by  his  side  in  a  polite  manner.  Then  he  said,  Peace 
be  on  you !  And  the  slave  replied,  And  on  you  be  peace,  0 
human  being !  What  dost  thou  desire  ? — When  the  Wezeer 
therefore  heard  him  say,  0  human  being — he  knew  that  he 
was  of  the  Jinn,  and  he  trembled  by  reason  of  his  fear,  and 
said  to  him,  0  my  master,  is  thy  master  Joodar  here!  The 
slave  answered.  Yes,  in  the  palace.  And  the  Wezeer  said  to 
him,  0  my  master,  go  to  him  and  say  to  him.  The  King 
Shems-ed-D61eh  inviteth  thee,  and  maketh  for  thee  a  ban- 
quet, and  greeteth  thee  with  peace,  saying  to  thee,  Honour 
my  abode,  and  eat  of  my  banquet.  So  the  slave  replied,  Stay 
thou  here  until  I  consult  him.  Accordingly  the  Wezeer 
stayed,  in  a  respectful  posture,  and  the  Marid  went  up  into 
the  palace,  and  said  to  Joodar,  Know,  O  my  master,  that 
the  King  sent  unto  thee  an  Emeer,  and  I  beat  him ;  and  there 
were  with  him  fifty  men,  and  I  routed  them.  Then  he  sent  a 
hundred  men,  and  I  beat  them.  Then  he  sent  two  hundred 
men,  and  I  routed  them.  Then  he  sent  unto  thee  the  Wezeer, 
without  weapon,  inviting  thee  to  visit  him  and  to  eat  of  his 
banquet.  What  then  sayest  thou? — Joodar  replied.  Go, 
bring  the  Wezeer  hither.  So  he  descended  from  the  palace, 
and  said  to  him,  0  Wezeer,  answer  the  summons  of  my 
master.  And  he  replied.  On  the  head!  He  ascended,  and 
went  in  to  Joodar,  and  he  saw  him  to  be  greater  than  the 
King,  sitting  upon  furniture  the  like  of  which  the  King 
could  not  spread.  His  mind  was  confounded  by  the  beauty 
of  the  palace,  and  by  its  painting  and  its  furniture,  which 
made  the  Wezeer  seem  in  comparison  with  him  to  b,e  a 
pauper.  And  he  kissed  the  ground,  and  prayed  for  him; 
and  Joodar  said  to  him,  What  is  thy  business,  0  Wezeer? — 
0  my  master,  he  answered,  the  King  Shems-ed-D61eh,  thy 
friend,  greeteth  thee  with  peace,  and  is  desirous  of  behold- 
ing thy  face,  and  he  hath  made  for  thee  a  banquet.  Wilt 
thou  then  comfort  his  heart? — Joodar  replied,  Since  he  is 
my  friend,  salute  him,  and  tell  him  to  come  unto  me.  So 
the  Wezeer  said  to  him,  On  the  head.  Then  Joodar  took 
forth  the  seal-ring,  and  rubbed  it,  and  the  servant  pre- 
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sented  himself;  and  Joodar  said  to  him,  Bring  me  a  dress, 
of  the  best  of  apparel.  He  therefore  brought  him  a  dress ; 
and  Joodar  said.  Put  on  this,  0  Wezeer.  And  he  put  it  on. 
Joodar  then  said  to  him.  Go :  acquaint  the  King  with  that 
which  I  have  said.  And  he  descended,  wearing  that  dress, 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before  worn,  and,  going  in  to 
the  King,  informed  him  of  the  state  of  Joodar,  and  praised 
the  palace  with  the  things  that  it  contained;  and  he  said, 
Joodar  hath  invited  thee. 

Upon  this,  the  King  said,  Rise,  0  soldiers!  So  all  of 
them  rose  upon  their  feet.  And  he  said.  Mount  your  horses, 
and  bring  unto  me  my  courser,  that  we  may  go  to  Joodar. 
Then  the  King  mounted,  and  took  the  troops,  and  they  re- 
paired to  Joodar 's  palace. — Now  as  to  Joodar,  he  said  to 
the  Marid,  I  desire  that  thou  bring  us  some  'Ef  reets  of  thy 
'0ns  in  the  form  of  human  beings,  to  be  as  soldiers,  and  to 
stand  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  that  the  King  may  see  them, 
and  that  they  may  terrify  him  and  inspire  him  with  dread, 
so  that  his  heart  may  tremble,  and  he  may  know  that  my 
power  is  greater  than  his.  He  therefore  brought  two  hun- 
dred in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  equipped  with  magnificent 
arms ;  and  they  were  strong  and  bulky. — So  when  the  King 
arrived,  he  beheld  the  strong  and  bulky  troop,  and  his  heart 
feared  them.  Then  he  went  up  into  the  palace,  and  entered 
into  the  presence  of  Joodar,  whom  he  saw  sitting  in  a  state 
which  no  king  nor  sultan  had  sat;  and  he  saluted  him, 
and  raised  his  hands  to  his  head  before  him.  But  Joodar 
rose  not  to  him,  nor  paid  him  honor,  nor  did  he  say  to  him. 
Sit :  — he  left  him  standing  till  fear  seized  him,  and  he  be- 
came unable  either  to  sit  or  to  go  forth,  and  began  to  say 
within  himself.  Were  he  in  fear  of  me,  he  had  not  left  me 
unheeded,  and  probably  he  will  do  me  some  hurt,  on  account 
of  that  which  I  did  with  his  brothers.  Then  Joodar  said,  0 
King  of  the  age,  it  is  not  the  proper  business  of  such  as  you 
to  tyrannize  over  men  and  to  take  their  goods.  So  he  replied, 
0  my  master,  blame  me  not;  for  covetousness  constrained 
me  to  do  so,  and  destiny  took  effect;  and  were  it  not  for 
offence,  there  were  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness.  And  he 
proceeded  to  excuse  himself  to  him  for  his  former  conduct, 
and  to  seek  of  him  pardon  and  lenity,  to  such  a  degree  that 
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among  his  expressions  of  apology  he  recited  to  him  these 
verses : — 

O  thou  of  noble  ancestors  and  gentle  disposition,  blame  me 
not  for  that  which  hath  proceeded  from  me. 

If  thou  be  an  oppressor,  we  pardon  thee :  and  if  I  be  an 
oppressor,  thou  wilt  pardon  me. 

And  he  ceased  not  to  humble  himself  before  him  until  he 
said  to  him,  May  God  pardon  thee !  — and  ordered  him  to  sit. 
So  he  sat;  and  Joodar  invested  him  with  the  garments  of 
mercy,  and  ordered  his  two  brothers  to  spread  the  table. 
Then,  when  they  had  eaten,  he  clad  the  King's  company, 
and  treated  them  with  honour ;  and  after  that,  he  ordered 
the  King  to  depart. 

He  therefore  went  forth  from  the  abode  of  Joodar ;  and 
every  day  after,  he  used  to  go  thither,  and  used  not  to  hold 
his  court  save  in  Joodar 's  abode.  Their  mutual  familiarity 
and  friendship  increased,  and  they  continued  a  while  in  this 
state.  But  after  that,  the  King  had  a  private  interview  with 
his  Wezeer,  and  said  to  him,  0  Wezeer,  I  fear  lest  Joodar 
should  slay  me,  and  take  the  kingdom  from  me.  The  Wezeer, 
however,  replied,  0  King  of  the  age,  as  to  the  act  of  taking 
the  kingdom,  fear  it  not ;  for  the  state  which  Joodar  enjoyed 
is  more  exalted  than  the  state  of  the  King,  and  the  taking 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  a  lowering  of  his  dignity ;  but  if 
thou  f earest  that  he  will  slay  thee,  thou  hast  a  daughter :  so 
marry  her  to  him,  and  thou  and  he  will  be  of  one  condition. 
And  he  replied,  0  AVezeer,  thou  shalt  be  an  intermediary 
between  me  and  him.  The  Wezeer  therefore  said  to  him. 
Invite  him  to  an  entertainment  in  thy  palace ;  then  we  will 
sit  up  at  night  in  a  saloon,  and  command  thou  thy  daughter 
to  deck  herself  in  the  most  magnificant  manner,  and  to  pass 
by  him  from  the  door  of  the  saloon ;  for  as  soon  as  he  seeth 
her,  he  will  be  enamoured  of  her ;  and  when  we  perceive  in 
him  that  result,  I  will  incline  towards  him  and  inform  him 
that  she  is  thy  daughter,  and  I  will  keep  up  a  conversation 
with  him  as  though  thou  hadst  no  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
so  that  he  shall  demand  her  of  thee  in  marriage.  When 
thou  shalt  have  married  to  him  the  damsel,  thou  and  he  will 
be  one,  and  thou  wilt  be  secure  from  any  injury  on  his  part ; 
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and  if  he  die,  thou  wilt  inherit  largely  from  him. — So  the 
King  replied,  Thou  hast  spoken  truth,  0  my  Wezeer.  And 
he  prepared  the  entertainment,  and  invited  him.  Joodar 
therefore  came  to  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  they  sat  in  the 
saloon  in  exceeding  sociableness  until  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  King  had  sent  to  his  wife,  desiring  her  to  deck  the 
damsel  in  the  most  magiiificent  manner,  and  to  pass  with 
her  by  the  door  of  the  saloon.  And  she  did  as  he  had  said. 
She  passed  by  with  the  damsel,  and  Joodar  saw  her;  and 
she  was  endowed  with  beauty  and  loveliness,  having  no 
equal.  So  when  Joodar  took  an  accurate  view  of  her,  he 
said.  Ah!  — and  his  limbs  became  loosened,  passion  and 
desire  became  violent  in  him,  ecstasy  and  distraction  seized 
him,  and  his  complexion  became  sallow.  The  Weezer  there- 
fore said  to  him,  May  no  harm  befall  thee,  0  my  master ! 
AAHierefore  do  I  see  thee  changed  and  in  pain?  — And  he 
said,  0  Wezeer,  whose  daughter  is  this  damsel  1  for  she  hath 
captivated  me,  and  deprived  me  of  my  reason.  So  he 
answered.  This  is  the  daughter  of  thy  friend  the  King ;  and 
if  she  please  thee,  I  will  speak  with  the  King,  that  he  may 
marry  her  to  thee.  And  Joodar  said,  0  Wezeer,  speak  to 
him,  and  I,  by  my  life,  will  give  thee  what  thou  shalt  desire, 
and  wdll  give  to  the  King  what  he  shall  desire  as  her  dowry, 
and  we  will  become  friends  and  connexions.  The  Wezeer 
replied.  Thy  desire  must  be  accomplished.  Then  the  Wezeer 
spoke  to  the  King  privately,  saying  to  him,  0  King  of  the 
age,  Joodar  is  thy  friend,  and  desireth  affinity  to  thee,  and 
he  hath  requested  thee,  by  me,  to  marry  to  him  thy  daughter, 
the  lady  Asiyeh :  therefore  disappoint  me  not,  but  accept  my 
intercession ;  and  whatever  thou  shalt  demand  as  her  dowry, 
he  will  give  thee.  And  the  king  replied.  The  dowry  hath 
been  paid  me,  and  the  damsel  is  a  slave-girl  in  his  service : 
I  will  marry  her  to  him.  and  he  will  do  a  favour  by  accepting 
her. 

They  passed  that  night,  and  the  King  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing and  held  a  court,  at  which  he  caused  the  high  and  the 
low  to  be  present,  and  the  Sheykh  el-Islam  was  there  also. 
Then  Joodar  demanded  the  damsel  in  marriage,  and  the 
King  said.  The  dowry  hath  been  paid.  So  they  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  Joodar  sent 
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desiring  that  the  pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  the  jewels 
(and  gold)  should  be  brought,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  King 
as  the  dowry  of  the  damsel.  The  drums  were  beaten  and 
the  pipes  were  sounded,  the  festal  necklaces  were  strung, 
and  Joodar  took  the  damsel  as  his  wife.  Thus  he  and  the 
King  became  as  one,  and  they  remained  together  for  a 
period  of  days.  Then  the  King  died,  and  the  troops  desired 
Joodar  as  Sultan,  and  they  ceased  not  to  urge  him,  while 
he  refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  until  at  last  he 
consented.  So  they  made  him  Sultan ;  and  he  gave  orders 
to  build  a  congregational  mosque  over  the  sepulchre  of  the 
King  Shems-ed-D61eh,  and  endowed  it;  and  it  is  in  the 
district  of  El-Bundukaneeyeen.  The  house  of  Joodar  was 
in  the  quarter  of  El-Yemaneeyeh ;  and  when  he  became  Sul- 
tan, he  constructed  buildings  and  a  congregational  mosque, 
and  the  quarter  hath  been  named  after  him,  its  name  having 
become — the  Quarter  of  El-Joodareeyeh.  He  continued  as 
King  some  time,  and  made  his  two  brothers  wezeers ;  Salim 
the  wezeer  of  his  right  hand,  and  Seleem  the  wezeer  of  his 
left ;  and  they  remained  thus  one  year,  and  no  more.  After 
this,  Salim  said  to  Seleem,  0  my  brother,  how  long  shall 
this  state  last?  Shall  we  pass  our  lives  entirely  as  servants 
of  Joodar,  and  shall  we  not  enjoy  dominion  nor  prosperity 
so  long  as  Joodar  is  living?  — And  how  shall  we  manage  to 
kill  him,  said  Seleem,  and  to  take  from  him  the  seal-ring 
and  the  pair  of  saddle-bags  ?  Thou  art  more  knowing  than 
I:  therefore  contrive  for  us  a  stratagem  in  order  that  we 
may  kill  him  thereby. — Salim  said.  If  I  contrive  for  thee  a 
stratagem  by  which  to  kill  him,  wilt  thou  consent  that  I 
shall  be  Sultan,  and  that  thou  shalt  be  wezeer  of  the  right 
hand,  and  that  the  seal-ring  shall  be  mine  and  the  pair  of 
saddle-bags  thine?  Seleem  answered,  I  consent.  So  they 
agreed  to  kill  Joodar,  on  account  of  the  love  of  the  world 
and  of  dominion.  Then  Seleem  and  Salim  contrived  a 
stratagem  against  Joodar,  and  said  to  him,  0  our  brother, 
we  desire  that  we  may  glory  in  thee,  and  that  thou  wouldst 
enter  our  houses,  and  eat  of  our  banquet,  and  comfort  our 
heart.  And  they  proceeded  to  beguile  him,  saying  to  him, 
Comfort  our  heart,  and  eat  of  our  banquet.  So  he  replied, 
No  harm.    In  the  house  of  which  of  you  will  be  the  banquet? 
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— Salim  answered,  In  my  house ;  and  after  thou  shalt  have 
eaten  of  my  banquet,  thou  shalt  eat  of  the  banquet  of  my 
brother.  And  he  said,  No  harm :  — and  went  with  him  to  his 
house.  Then  his  brother  placed  the  food  for  him,  and  put 
into  it  poison ;  and  when  he  had  eaten,  his  flesh  fell  to  pieces 
with  his  bones.  So  upon  this,  Salim  arose  to  take  the  seal- 
ring  from  his  finger ;  but  it  resisted  his  attempt :  therefore 
he  cut  off  his  finger  w^th  a  knife.  He  then  rubbed  the  ring, 
and  the  Marid  presented  himself  to  him,  saying.  At  thy 
service!  Demand  then  what  thou  wilt.  — And  he  said  to 
him,  Seize  my  brother,  and  slay  him,  and  take  up  the  two, 
the  poisoned  and  the  slain,  and  throw  them  before  the 
troops.  Accordingly  he  took  Seleem  and  slew  him,  and  took 
up  the  two,  and,  going  forth  with  them,  cast  them  before 
the  great  officers  of  the  army.  They  were  sitting  at  the  table 
in  the  mak'ad  of  the  house,  eating;  and  when  they  beheld 
Joodar  and  Seleem  killed,  they  raised  their  hands  from  the 
food,  and  fear  disturbed  them,  and  they  said  to  the  Marid, 
Who  hath  done  these  deeds  with  the  King  and  the  Wezeer? 
So  he  answered  them,  Their  brother  Salim. 

And,  lo,  Salim  approached  them  and  said,  0  soldiers,  eat, 
and  enjoy  yourselves ;  for  I  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
seal-ring  from  my  brother  Joodar,  and  this  Marid  is  the 
servant  of  the  ring;  he  who  is  before  you.  I  ordered  him  to 
slay  my  brother  Seleem,  that  he  might  not  contend  with  me 
for  the  kingdom,  because  he  was  treacherous,  and  I  feared 
that  he  would  act  treacherously  towards  me.  And  now  this 
Joodar  hath  been  put  to  death,  and  I  have  become  Sultan 
over  you.  Do  ye  accept  me,  or  shall  I  rub  the  ring,  and  shall 
its  servant  slay  you,  great  and  small?  — They  answered 
him,  We  accept  thee  as  King  and  Sultan.  Then  he  gave 
orders  to  bury  his  two  brothers,  and  held  a  court ;  and  some 
of  the  people  attended  the  funeral,  while  others  walked 
before  him  in  the  state-procession,  ilnd  when  they  came 
to  the  court,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  they 
swore  allegiance  to  him  as  King;  after  which  he  said,  I 
desire  to  perform  the  contract  of  my  marriage  to  the  wife 
of  my  brother.  They  replied.  When  the  period  of  widow- 
hood shall  have  expired.  But  he  said  to  them,  I  know  not 
a  period  of  widowhood  nor  anything  else.    By  my  head,  I 
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must  take  her  as  my  wife  this  night.  — So  they  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  contract  for  him,  and  sent  and  informed 
the  wife  of  Joodar,  the  daughter  of  Shems-ed-D61eh ;  and 
she  replied,  Invite  him  to  come  in.  And  when  he  came  in  to 
her,  she  made  a  show  of  joy  to  him,  receiving  him  with 
expressions  of  welcome.  But  she  put  poison  for  him  in  the 
water,  and  destroyed  him.  Then  she  took  the  seal-ring  and 
broke  it,  that  no  one  might  thereafter  possess  it;  and  she 
rent  the  pair  of  saddle-bags;  after  which  she  sent  and  in- 
formed the  Sheykh  El-Islam,  and  sent  a  message  to  him 
and  the  people,  saying  to  them.  Choose  for  yourselves  a 
King  to  be  Sultan  over  you. 

This  iswhat  hath  come  down  to  us  of  the  Story  of  Joodar, 
entire  and  complete. 

— Translation  by  Edward  William  Lane. 

b.  The  Thousand  and  One  Days 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Galland's  col- 
lection of  Arabian  tales,  Les  Mille  et  un  Jour  was  published 
in  France.  This  is  a  series  of  Persian  stories.  AVhereas 
the  Arabian  tales  had  been  told  to  a  man  grown  sceptical 
of  womanhood,  the  Persian  stories  were  related  to  restore 
faith  in  man  to  a  doubting  princess. 

We  are  told  that  there  was  once  a  charming  princess,  so 
beautiful  that  all  men  who  looked  upon  her  forthwith 
lang-uished  for  her.  Prince  after  prince  fell  a  victim  to 
her  spell  but  she  disdained  each  in  turn,  because  she  had 
dreamed  of  a  wounded  doe  deserted  by  a  stag.  The  king, 
her  father,  was  in  despair.  He  incarcerated  his  unreasona- 
ble daughter  in  a  tower  and  bade  her  nurse  undertake  to 
awaken  in  her  a  normal  interest  in  love  and  marriage  by 
narrating  tales  of  men  who  were  faithful  in  their  devotion. 
In  the  end,  magic  had  to  be  employed  to  induce  the  princess 
to  marry. 

Whereas  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  varied  in 
character,  these  Persian  tales  are  more  uniformly  senti- 
mental. They  are  also  more  fantastic  than  the  earlier  group. 
Magic  abounds  in  both.  Both  collections  show  a  strange 
intermingling  of  the  real  and  unreal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  realistic  than  the  touches  of  daily  life,  often  coarse, 
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sometimes  obscene ;  again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing more  purely  fanciful  than  some  of  these  Persian  tales. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  fantastic  fairly  reigns  in  the 
Persian  tales  that  they  have  been  even  more  popular  in 
France  than  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  England  and  America 
they  are  read  less  frequently. 

Comparing  the  two  groups  of  stories,  Conant  says :  "The 
Persian  Tales  resemble  the  Arahian  Nights  in  the  mingling 
of  magic  and  reality,  of  strange  enchantments  and  oriental 
customs  almost  as  strange ;  in  dramatic  presentation  of  pic- 
turesque incident  and  background;  in  lack  of  characteriza- 
tion and,  with  few  exceptions,  of  structural  unity.  But  the 
Persian  Tales  is  far  more  sentimental,  more  fantastic,  more 
brilliant  in  color.  Here  the  reader  is  in  a  fairy-land  of 
charming  or  grotesque  surprises,  while  in  the  Arahian 
Nights,  despite  the  misty  clouds  of  enchantment,  there  is 
substantial  ground  under  foot."  ' 

From  The  Thousand  and  One  Days 

The  Story  of  the  King  Bedreddin-Lolo  and  of  his  Vizir 
Atalmulc,  sur named  the  Sad  Vizir 

Bedreddin-Lolo,  King  of  Damascus,  had  as  his  grand 
vizir  a  man  of  wealth — so  says  the  history  of  his  time. 

This  minister,  who  was  named  Atalmulc,  which  means  a 
Present  to  the  Kingdom,  was  very  worthy  of  the  fine  name 
he  bore.  His  zeal  in  the  king's  service  was  indefatigable,  his 
vigilance  would  not  be  deceived,  his  genius  was  penetrating 
and  far-reaching,  and  with  all  this  his  disinterestedness  was 
the  admiration  of  all ;  but  he  was  surnamed  the  Sad  Vizir, 
for  he  usually  appeared  plunged  in  profound  melancholy. 

He  was  always  serious,  whatever  absurd  action  he  saw 
take  place  at  court ;  he  never  laughed,  however  amusing  a 
thing  was  said  before  him. 

One  day  the  king  was  conversing  with  him  in  private, 
and  related  to  him,  laughing  heartily,  an  adventure  he  had 
just  heard;  the  vizir  listened  so  seriously  that  Bedreddin 
was  disconcerted.  ''Atalmulc,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  strange 
character,  you  always  look  sombre  and  sad.  For  all  the 
years  you  have  been  with  me  I  have  never  seen  on  your 
face  the  least  expression  of  joy." 
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'^My  lord,"  replied  the  vizir,  ''your  majesty  should  not 
be  astonished  at  it;  everyone  has  his  troubles;  there  is  no 
man  on  earth  who  is  exempt  from  grief." 

"Your  answer  is  not  correct, "replied  the  king;  ''because 
you  have  doubtless  some  secret  trouble,  on  that  account  must 
all  men  have  one  too  ?    Do  you  really  believe  what  you  say  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Atalmulc,  "such  is  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  Adam,  our  hearts  cannot  know  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Judge  of  others  by  yourself,  sire :  is  your  majesty 
perfectly  content?" 

"Oh!  as  for  me,"  cried  Bedreddin,  "I  cannot  be  so.  I 
have  enemies.  I  am  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  an 
empire,  a  thousand  cares  occupy  my  mind  and  trouble  the 
tranquillity  of  my  life ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
in  the  world  endless  private  persons  whose  happy  days  are 
spent  in  pleasure  unmixed  with  bitterness,  and  at  least,  if  no 
one  is  exempt  from  grief,  everyone  is  not,  like  you,  absorbed 
in  his  affliction.  You  rouse,  I  admit,  in  me  a  keen  curiosity 
to  know  what  makes  you  so  dreamy  and  sad.  Tell  me  why 
you  are  so  insensible  to  smiles,  which  form  the  sweetest 
charm  of  society." 

' '  I  will  obey  you,  my  lord, ' '  replied  the  vizir,  ' '  and  dis- 
cover to  you  the  cause  of  my  secret  troubles  by  relating  to 
you  the  story  of  my  life." 

The  Story  of  Atahmdc,  surnamed  the  Sad  Vizir, 
and  the  Princess  Zelica-Beghume 

"I  am  the  only  son  of  a  rich  jeweler  of  Bagdad.  My 
father,  who  was  called  Coaja-Abdallah,  spared  nothing  for 
my  education ;  he  gave  me,  almost  from  my  infancy,  masters 
who  taught  me  all  sorts  of  sciences,  such  as  philosophy,  law, 
theology ;  and,  above  all,  he  made  me  learn  all  the  different 
languages  spoken  in  Asia,  so  that  if  at  any  time  I  traveled 
in  that  part  of  the  world  they  might  be  useful  to  me  on  my 
travels. 

"I  had  a  natural  taste  for  pleasure  and  expenditure. 
My  father  perceived  it  with  grief;  he  even  tried  by  wise 
remonstrances  to  destroy  this  inclination  in  me;  but  what 
impression  can  the  sensible  advice  of  a  father  make  on  a 
libertine  son  ?    I  paid  no  attention  to  that  of  Abdallah,  and 
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imputed  it  to  the  chagrin  caused  by  old  age.  One  day  that 
I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  garden  of  our  house  and 
that  he,  as  usual,  was  chiding  my  conduct,  he  said  to  me : 
*  0,  my  son !  I  have  remarked  that  till  now  my  reprimands 
have  only  wearied  you ;  but  you  will  soon  be  relieved  of  an 
importunate  censor;  the  Angel  of  Death  is  hovering  over 
me;  I  am  about  to  descend  into  the  abyss  of  eternity  and 
leave  you  great  wealth ;  take  care  not  to  put  it  to  a  bad  use, 
or,  at  least,  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  dissipate  it 
foolishly,  do  not  fail  to  have  recourse  to  that  tree  which 
you  see  in  the  middle  of  the  garden ;  attach  a  fatal  rope  to 
one  of  its  branches  and  prevent  thereby  all  the  evils  w^iich 
accompany  poverty.' 

**He  died  shortly  afterwards,  as  he  had  predicted.  I 
gave  him  a  superb  funeral  and  then  took  possession  of  all 
his  wealth.  I  found  it  so  enormous  that  I  thought  I  could 
with  impunity  indulge  the  inclination  I  had  for  pleasure. 
I  increased  the  number  of  my  servants ;  I  gathered  round 
me  all  the  young  men  of  the  town.  I  kept  open  table  and 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  debauch,  so  that  I  insensibly 
consumed  my  patrimony.  My  friends  immediately  abandoned 
me,  and  all  my  servants  left  me  one  after  the  other.  What  a 
change  in  my  fortune !  my  courage  was  destroyed  by  it.  I 
remembered  then,  but  too  late,  the  last  words  of  my  father. 
'How  fully  I  deserve  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed,'  I 
said.  'Why  did  I  not  profit  by  the  advice  of  Abdallah?  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  recommended  me  to  be  care- 
ful of  my  wealth.  Is  any  state  more  terrible  than  that  of 
a  man  who  experienceswant  after  having  kno^\m  abundance! 
Ah !  at  least  I  will  not  forget  all  his  counsels.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  he  advised  me  to  terminate  my  life  if  misery 
befell  me :  it  has  befallen  me.  I  w^ill  follow  this  advice,  which 
is  not  less  wise  than  the  other;  for  when  I  shall  have  sold 
my  house,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  me,  and  which  would 
only  suffice  to  keep  me  for  a  few  years,  what  must  become 
of  mef  I  shall  be  reduced  to  beg  or  die  of  hunger.  What 
an  alternative !  I  had  better  immediately  hang  myself.  I 
cannot  too  soon  free  my  mind  from  these  cruel  ideas.' 

''Thus  saj'ing,  I  went  to  buy  a  rope.  I  entered  my 
garden,  and  approached  the  tree  my  father  had  indicated 
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to  me,  and  which  seemed  to  me  very  well  fitted  for  my  de- 
sign. I  put  two  large  stones  at  the  foot  of  this  tree,  mounted 
them  and  proceeded  to  attach  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  large 
branch;  I  made  of  the  other  a  slip-knot,  which  I  passed 
round  my  neck;  then  I  sprang  into  the  air  from  the  two 
stones.  The  slip-knot,  which  I  had  made  very  well,  was 
about  to  strangle  me,  when  the  branch  to  which  the  fatal 
rope  was  attached,  yielding  to  the  weight,  broke  off  from 
the  trunk,  to  which  it  only  held  feebly,  and  fell  with  me. 

''I  was  at  first  very  mortified  at  having  made  a  futile 
effort  to  hang  myself ;  but,  on  looking  at  the  branch  which 
had  served  my  despair  so  ill,  I  perceived  with  surprise  that 
some  diamonds  fell  from  it,  and  that  it  was  hollow  as  well 
as  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  ran  to  seek  a  hatchet  in 
the  house,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  which  I  found  full  of 
rubies,  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.  I  quickly  re- 
moved the  slip-knot  from  my  neck,  and  passed  from  despair 
to  the  keenest  joy.  Instead  of  almndoning  myself  to  pleas- 
ure, and  living  as  before,  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  my  father.  I  understood  about  precious  stones,  and 
I  had  reason  to  hope  that  I  should  not  do  badly  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  associated  myself  with  two  merchant-jewelers  of 
Bagdad  who  were  friends  of  Abdallah,  and  who  were  going 
to  do  business  at  Ormus. 

*'We  betook  ourselves  all  three  to  Bassora.  We  char- 
tered a  vessel  there  and  embarked  upon  the  gulf  named 
after  this  town.  We  lived  happily  together,  and  our  vessel, 
impelled  by  a  favourable  wind,  ploughed  the  waves  lightly. 

"We  passed  our  days  enjoyably,  and  our  voyage  was 
about  to  finish  as  w^e  wished,  when  my  two  associates  caused 
me  to  recognize  the  fact  that  I  was  not  in  the  society  of  very 
honest  people.  We  were  about  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  and  land,  which  put  us  in  a  good  humour.  In  our  joy 
we  did  not  spare  the  exquisite  wines,  which  we  had  been 
careful  to  make  provision  of  at  Bassora. 

''After  having  drunk  well,  I  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  quite  dressed,  on  a  sofa.  Whilst  I  was  sleeping 
profoundly  my  associates  took  me  in  their  arms  and  threw 
me  into  the  sea  by  a  porthole  of  the  vessel. 

"I  thought  to  drown  in  the  depths,  and  I  do  not  under- 
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stand  how  I  am  still  alive  after  that  adventure.  But  the 
sea  was  rough,  and  the  waves,  as  if  Heaven  had  forbidden 
them  to  swallow  me  up,  bore  me  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
which  bordered  the  head  of  the  gTilf  on  one  side.  I  even 
found  myself  safe  and  sound  on  the  bank,  where  I  passed  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  thanking  God  for  my  delivery,  which  I 
could  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for. 

*  'As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  I  climbed  with  much  trouble 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  was  very  jagged.  I 
met  several  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  occu- 
pied in  digging  for  crystal  which  they  afterwards  sold  at 
Ormus.  I  related  to  them  the  danger  to  which  my  life  had 
been  exposed,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  as  to  me,  that  I  had 
only  escaped  by  a  miracle.  These  good  people  took  pity  on 
me ;  they  shared  their  provisions  with  me,  which  consisted 
of  millet-seed  and  rice,  and  they  conducted  me  to  the  great 
town  of  Ormus  as  soon  as  they  had  their  loads  of  crystal.  I 
went  to  lodge  in  a  caravanserai,  where  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  one  of  my  associates. 

' '  He  seemed  rather  surprised  to  see  a  man  whom  he  had 
thought  had  already  served  as  prey  to  some  marine  mon- 
ster :  he  ran  to  find  his  companion,  to  warn  him  of  my  arrival 
and  to  discuss  the  reception  they  should  both  give  me.  They 
had  soon  formed  their  decision.  I  saw  them  both  a  moment 
after:  they  entered  the  courtyard  where  I  was,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  me,  without  seeming  to  recognize 
me.  'Ah!  traitors,'  I  said,  'Heaven  rendered  your  treach- 
ery futile.  I  still  live  in  spite  of  your  barbarity;  return  me 
promptly  all  my  precious  stones.  I  wish  no  longer  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  bad  men.'  To  this  speech,  which  should 
have  confused  them,  they  had  the  impudence  to  reply  thus : 

' '  '  Oh,  robber !  Oh,  rogue !  Who  are  you  and  whence  do 
you  come?  What  stones?  What  effects  have  we  which 
belong  to  you?' 

"Thus  saying,  they  struck  me  several  blows  with  a  stick; 
and  as  a  I  threatened  to  go  and  complain  to  the  cadi,  they 
anticipated  me  and  went  to  the  judge.  They  made  profound 
reverences  to  him,  and  after  having  presented  several  stones 
to  him  which  they  had  about  them,  and  which  were  perhaps 
mine,  they  said  to  him: 
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*'  'Oil,  torch  of  justice,  light  which  dissipates  the  dark- 
ness of  dishonesty,  we  have  recourse  to  you.  AYe  are  weak 
strangers;  we  come  from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  traffic 
here.  Is  it  just  that  a  thief  should  insult  us,  and  will  you 
permit  him  to  take  from  us,  by  an  imposture,  what  we  have 
only  acquired  after  endless  labour,  and  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives  r 

' '  '  Who  is  the  man  whom  you  complain  of  ? '  said  the  cadi 
to  them. 

''  'My  lord,'  they  replied,  'we  do  not  know  him;  we  have 
never  seen  him. ' 

"I  arrived  at  the  judge's  house  at  that  moment.  They 
cried  out  as  soon  as  they  saw  me : 

"  'There  he  is,  my  lord,  this  wretch,  this  thief,  who  is 
even  bold  enough  to  come  to  your  palace,  and  to  confront 
your  glances,  which  should  terrify  the  guilty.  Great  judge, 
deign  to  protect  us. ' 

' '  I  approached  the  cadi  to  speak  in  my  turn ;  but  having 
no  presents  to  offer  him,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make 
myself  heard.  The  resolute  and  tranquil  manner  which  the 
ease  of  my  conscience  gave  me,  passed  in  his  prejudiced 
mind  for  a  mark  of  effrontery.  He  ordered  his  archers  to 
conduct  me  to  prison,  which  they  did.  Whilst  they  loaded 
me  with  chains,  my  companions  went  away  triumphant,  and 
well  persuaded  that  I  should  have  need  of  a  fresh  miracle 
to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  cadi. 

"I  should  not  indeed  have  escaped  as  happily  as  from 
the  gulf  but  for  an  incident  which  occurred,  which  was 
another  visible  sign  of  the  goodness  of  Heaven. 

' '  The  peasants  who  had  brought  me  to  Ormus  learnt  by 
chance  that  I  had  been  imprisoned.  Touched  with  compas- 
sion, they  went  to  the  cadi;  they  told  him  how  they  had 
met  me  and  detailed  all  I  had  told  them  on  the  mountain. 
The  judge,  on  their  report,  opened  his  eyes^  repented  of  not 
having  wished  to  hear  me,  and  resolved  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

"He  sent  for  the  two  nierchants  at  the  caravanserai,  but 
they  were  not  there.  They  had  already  regained  their  ves- 
sel and  set  sail ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the  judge, 
I  did  not  fail  to  cause  them  uneasiness. 
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''So  prompt  a  flight  persuaded  the  cadi  that  I  was  un- 
justly imprisoned.  He  set  me  at  liberty,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  my  association  with  these  two  dishonest  jewelers. 

"Escaped  from  the  sea  and  justice,  I  ought  to  have  felt 
not  a  little  grateful  to  Heaven ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  situation 
calculated  to  inspire  great  gratitude  at  being  saved.  With- 
out money,  without  friends,  without  credit,  I  saw  myself 
reduced  to  subsist  on  charity  or  die  of  hunger.  I  left  Ormus 
without  knowing  what  would  become  of  me,  and  went 
towards  the  country  which  is  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Persian  Sea.  There  I  met  a  caravan  of  merchants  from 
Hindoostan,  who  were  setting  out  to  take  the  road  to  Shiraz. 
I  joined  these  merchants,  and  through  the  little  services  I 
rendered  them  I  found  means  of  subsisting.  I  went  with 
them  to  Shiraz,  where  I  stopped. 

' '  The  king,  Shah  Tahmasp,  was  holding  his  court  in  this 
town. 

''One  day  that  I  was  returning  from  the  grand  mosque 
to  the  caravanserai  where  I  was  lodged,  I  perceived  an 
officer  of  the  king  of  Persia :  he  was  richl}^  dressed  and  well- 
built  ;  he  looked  at  me  very  attentively,  approached  me  and 
said,  '0  young  man,  from  what  country  are  you?  I  see 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  in  pros- 
perity. ' 

"I  replied  that  I  was  from  Bagdad,  and  that  as  regarded 
his  conjecture,  it  was  but  too  true.  Then  I  related  my  story 
succinctly  to  him:  he  seemed  to  listen  with  attention  and 
showed  himself  sensible  to  my  misfortune. 

"  'How  old  are  you?'  he  said  to  me. 

"  '  I  am, '  I  replied, '  in  my  nineteenth  year. ' 

' '  He  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  He  preceded  me  and  took 
the  road  to  the  king's  palace,  which  I  entered  with  him. 
He  led  me  into  a  very  fine  apartment,  where  he  said  to  me : 

"  'What  is  your  name?' 

"I  replied  that  I  was  named  Hassan.  He  asked  me  sev- 
eral other  questions,  and,  satisfied  with  my  replies : 

"  'Hassan,'  he  replied,  'I  am  touched  at  your  misfortune 
and  I  am  anxious  to  act  as  a  father  to  you.  Know  that  I  am 
the  captain  of  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
There  is  a  vacant  place  in  the  king's  chamber.    I  select  yon 
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to  fill  it :  you  are  handsome,  young  and  well-made.  I  cannot 
make  a  better  choice.  There  are  no  pages  of  the  king's 
chamber  at  this  moment  whom  you  do  not  surpass  in  appear- 
ance. ' 

''I  thanked  the  captain  for  all  the  kindness  he  showed 
me :  he  took  me  under  his  protection  and  had  a  page 's  dress 
given  me.  I  was  instructed  in  all  my  duties,  and  I  began  to 
acquit  myself  in  a  manner  which  soon  attracted  to  me  the 
esteem  of  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  pages  and  did  honour 
to  my  patron. 

"It  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  all  the  pages 
of  the  twelve  chambers,  as  well  as  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
palace  and  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  to  remain  at  night  in 
the  gardens  of  the  seraglio  after  a  certain  hour  indicated, 
because  the  women  walked  here  sometimes.  I  was  quite 
alone  there  one  evening,  and  was  dreaming  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  reflections  that  I  let  the 
time  prescribed  for  the  men  to  retire  pass.  My  reverie  came 
to  an  end,  however,  and  thinking  that  the  moment  for  retreat 
could  not  be  far  off,  I  hastened  precipitately  to  re-enter  the 
palace,  when  a  lady,  at  the  turning  of  an  alley,  presented 
herself  suddenly  before  me.  She  had  a  majestic  bearing, 
and  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  remarked  that 
she  possessed  youth  and  beauty. 

* '  '  You  are  hurrying  very  much, '  she  said  to  me ;  *  what 
makes  you  run  thus?' 

"  'I  have  my  reasons,'  I  replied.  'If  you  belong  to  this 
palace,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  you  cannot  be  in  ignorance  of 
them?  You  know  it  is  forbidden  to  men  to  be  seen  in  these 
gardens  after  a  certain  hour,  and  that  their  life  is  endan- 
gered if  this  order  is  disobeyed. ' 

''  'You  are  rather  late  in  thinking  of  retiring,'  replied 
the  lady.  '  The  hour  has  passed ;  but  you  may  thank  your 
stars,  for  otherwise  you  would  not  have  met  me.' 

' '  '  How  unhappy  I  am ! '  I  cried,  heeding  nothing  but  the 
new  danger  in  which  I  saw  myself  placed.  'Why  did  I  let 
myself  be  overtaken  by  the  time?' 

"  'Do  not  grieve,'  said  the  lady.  'Your  grief  is  an  insult 
to  me.  Ought  you  not  to  be  consoled  already  for  your  mis- 
fortune ?  Look  at  me,  I  am  not  ill-made ;  I  am  only  eighteen, 
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and  as  for  my  face,  I  flatter  myself  it  is  not  disagree- 
able. ' 

"  'Beautiful  lady,  although  the  night  partly  conceals 
your  charms  from  me,  I  see  more  than  enough  to  enchant 
me ;  but  consider  my  position  and  admit  it  is  rather  an  un- 
happy one.' 

''  'It  is  true,'  she  replied,  'that  the  danger  you  are  in 
does  not  offer  a  very  bright  aspect  to  your  mind.  Your 
destruction,  however,  is  perhaps  not  so  assured  as  you 
imagine :  the  king  is  a  good  prince  who  might  pardon  you. 
Who  are  you  1 ' 

"  'Madam,'  I  replied,  'I  am  a  page.' 

"  'Ah!  indeed,'  she  interrupted,  'you  reason  well  for  a 
page;  the  grand  vizir  could  not  do  better.  Believe  me,  do 
not  fret  today  about  what  may  happen  tomorrow.  You  do 
not  know  what  may  occur :  Heaven  alone  knows  and  has, 
perhaps,  already  prepared  a  way  out  of  your  dilemma :  let 
the  future,  then,  alone,  and  only  occupy  yourself  with  the 
present.  Believe  me  that  if  you  knew  who  I  am  and  all  the 
honour  done  to  you  by  this  adventure,  instead  of  poisoning 
such  sweet  moments  by  bitter  reflections  you  would  esteem 
yourself  the  happiest  of  men.' 

' '  The  lady,  by  dint  of  persuasion,  ended  by  driving  away 
the  fear  which  agitated  me.  The  picture  of  the  punishment 
which  threatened  me  gradually  faded  away  from  my  mind, 
and,  yielding  myself  entirely  to  the  flattering  hopes  which 
I  had  been  allowed  to  conceive,  I  only  thought  to  profit  by 
the  occasion.  I  embraced  the  lady  enthusiastically;  but 
far  from  lending  herself  to  my  embraces,  she  uttered  a  cry, 
repulsing  me  the  while,  and  immediately  I  saw  ten  or 
twelve  women  appear,  who  were  hidden  to  listen  to  our  con- 
versation. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  then  that  the  per- 
son who  had  just  been  so  pleasant  to  me  was  laughing  at 
me.  I  imagined  her  to  be  some  slave  of  the  Princess  of 
Persia,  who,  for  her  own  amusement,  had  wished  to  play  the 
adventuress.  All  the  other  women  ran  promptly  to  her 
assistance,  laughing  heartily :  they  found  her  trembling  with 
the  fright  I  had  caused  her.  '  Cale-Cairi, '  said  one  of  them 
to  her, '  do  you  still  wish  to  play  such  games  again  ? ' 
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'^  'Oh,  indeed  no,'  said  Cale-Cairi;  'that  will  never  do 
again.    I  am  well  rewarded  for  my  curiosity. ' 

"The  slaves  then  began  to  surround  and  jest  with  me. 
'This  page,'  said  one,  'is  rather  hasty;  he  is  born  for  fine 
adventures.'  'If  ever,'  said  another,  'I  walk  alone  at  night, 
I  hope  I  may  not  meet  a  more  foolish  one. ' 

"Although  a  page,  I  was  very  disconcerted  by  all  their 
pleasantries,  which  they  accompanied  by  outbursts  of 
laughter.  Had  they  rallied  me  for  being  too  timid  I 
should  not  have  been  more  ashamed. 

"They  also  joked  me  about  the  hour  for  retiring,  which 
I  had  let  pass ;  they  said  it  was  a  pity  I  should  perish,  and 
I  deserved  to  have  my  life  saved,  since  I  was  so  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  ladies.  Then  she  whom  I  had  heard  called 
Cale-Cairi,  addressing  another,  said :  'It  is  for  you,  princess, 
to  decide  his  fate ;  do  you  wish  him  to  be  abandoned  or  to 
be  succoured?' 

"  'He  must  be  saved  from  the  danger  he  is  in,'  replied 
the  princess.  'I  consent  to  his  living.  So  that  he  may  ever 
remember  this  adventure,  it  must  be  made  still  more  agree- 
able for  him.  Let  us  bring  him  into  my  apartment,  which 
no  man  till  now  can  boast  of  having  seen.' 

"Two  slaves  went  immediately  to  fetch  a  woman's  dress 
and  brought  it  to  me.  I  put  it  on,  and,  mingling  among  the 
persons  of  the  princess'  suite,  I  accompanied  her  to  her 
apartment,  which  was  illumined  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
fumed candles.  It  seemed  to  me  as  rich  as  that  of  the  king : 
gold  and  silver  glittered  everywhere. 

' '  On  entering  the  chamber  Zelica-Beghume — it  was  thus 
the  Princess  of  Persia  was  named — I  remarked  that  there 
were  in  the  middle,  on  the  carpet,  fifteen  or  twenty  large 
squares  of  brocade  ranged  around.  All  the  ladies  threw 
themselves  down  on  them,  and  they  obliged  me  "to  seat  my- 
self there  too :  then  Zelica  asked  for  refreshments.  Six  aged 
slaves,  less  richly  dressed  than  those  who  were  seated, 
instantly  appeared;  they  distributed  napkins  amongst  us, 
and  served  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  large  basin  of  green 
porcelain,  a  salad  composed  of  scalded  milk,  lemon  juice 
and  slices  of  cucumber.  They  brought  a  spoon  made  of  the 
beak  of  a  bird  to  the  princess,  who  first  took  a  spoonful  of 
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salad,  ate  it,  and  immediately  gave  the  spoon  to  the  first 
slave  who  was  seated  at  her  right ;  this  slave  did  the  same 
thing  as  her  mistress,  so  that  the  whole  company  used  the 
same  spoon  all  round  till  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  basin. 
Then  the  three  aged  slaves  presented  fresh  water  to  us  in 
crystal  cups. 

"After  this  repast  the  conversation  became  as  animated 
as  if  we  had  drunk  wine  or  date-brandy.  Cale-Cairi,  who  by 
chance  or  otherwise  was  placed  opposite  to  me,  sometimes 
looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  seemed  to  wish  me  to  under- 
stand by  her  glances  that  she  pardoned  me  the  impetuosity 
I  had  displayed  in  the  garden.  I,  on  my  side,  cast  my  eyes 
on  her  from  time  to  time,  but  I  lowered  them  as  soon  as  I 
saw  she  had  hers  on  me.  I  looked  very  embarrassed,  try 
as  I  would  to  appear  self-possessed.  The  princess  and  her 
women,  who  perceived  it,  tried  to  inspire  me  with  boldness. 
Zelica  asked  me  my  name,  and  how  long  I  had  been  a  page. 
As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  said  to  me: 
'Well,  Hassan,  look  less  embarrassed;  forget  that  you  are 
in  an  apartment  the  entrance  to  which  is  forbidden  to  men ; 
forget  that  I  am  Zelica;  speak  to  us  as  if  you  were  with 
the  young  town  girls  of  Shiraz.  Look  at  all  these  young- 
persons,  examine  them  with  attention,  and  say  frankly 
which  is  the  one  amongst  us  who  pleases  you  most.' 

"The  Princess  of  Persia,  instead  of  reassuring  me  by 
this  speech,  as  she  imagined,  only  augmented  my  confusion. 
'I  see  Hassan,'  she  said  to  me,  'that  I  ask  of  you  something 
that  pains  you.  You  are  doubtless  afraid  that  in  declaring 
yourself  in  favour  of  one  you  will  displease  all  the  others. 
But  do  not  let  this  fear  stop  you ;  let  nothing  restrain  you. 
My  women  are  so  united  that  you  could  not  make  them 
disagree.  Look  at  us,  therefore,  and  tell  us  which  you  would 
choose  as  a  mistress  if  it  were  permitted  to  you  to  choose. ' 

"Although  the  slaves  of  Zelica  were  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  the  princess  herself  had  reason  to  flatter  herself  she 
w^ould  have  the  preference,  my  heart  immediately  decided 
for  Cale-Cairi ;  but,  hiding  feelings  which  seemed  insulting 
to  Zelica,  I  told  the  princess  she  ought  not  to  enter  into  the 
competition,  nor  dispute  a  heart  with  her  slaves,  since  her 
beauty  was  such  that,  wherever  she  appeared,  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  have  eyes  but  for  her.  Saying  these  words,  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  Cale-Cairi  in  a  manner  for  her  to  judge 
that  flattery  alone  had  dictated  them.  Zelica  perceived  it 
also.  'Hassan,'  she  said  to  me,  'you  are  too  flattering.  I 
wish  for  more  sincerity.  I  am  persuaded  you  do  not  say 
what  you  think.  Give  me  the  satisfaction  I  ask  of  you; 
reveal  your  innermost  soul  to  us ;  all  my  women  beg  it  of 
you;  you  cannot  give  us  greater  pleasure.'  All  the  slaves 
pressed  me ;  Cale-Cairi  especially  showed  herself  the  most 
ardent  in  wishing  me  to  speak,  as  though  she  had  guessed 
she  was  most  concerned. 

''I  yielded  at  last  to  their  entreaties.  I  banished  my 
timidity,  and,  addressing  Zelica,  'My  princess,'  I  said,  'I  am 
going  to  satisfy  you.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is 
the  most  beautiful  lady,  but  the  amiable  Cale-Cairi  is  the  one 
for  whom  I  feel  most  inclination.' 

"I  had  hardly  said  these  words  than  the  slaves  began  to 
laugh  loudly,  without  the  least  annoyance  appearing  on 
their  faces.  'Are  these  women?'  I  said  to  myself.  Zelica, 
instead  of  showing  that  my  frankness  had  offended  her,  said 
to  me: 

"  'I  am  very  glad,  Hassan,  that  you  have  given  the  pref- 
erence to  Cale-Cairi:  she  is  my  favourite,  and  that  shows 
you  have  not  bad  taste.  You  do  not  loiow  the  entire  worth 
of  the  person  you  have  chosen ;  such  as  you  see  us,  we  are 
all  ready  to  admit  that  we  are  not  her  equal. ' 

"The  princess  and  the  slaves,  with  much  wit,  then 
bantered  Cale-Cairi  on  the  triumph  her  charms  had  won. 

"After  that  Zelica  had  a  lute  brought  and,  putting  it  in 
Cale-Cairi 's  hands,  'Show  your  lover,'  she  said,  'what  you 
can  do.' 

"The  slave  tuned  the  lute,  and  played  in  a  way  that 
charmed  me.  She  accompanied  it  with  her  voice,  and  sang 
a  song  whose  burden  was  that,  having  chosen  a  lovable 
object,  it  should  be  loved  through  life.  In  singing  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  me  so  tenderly  from  time  to  time  that,  for- 
getting in  whose  presence  I  was,  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet 
in  a  transport  of  love  and  pleasure.  My  actions  gave  rise 
to  renewed  laughter,  which  lasted  until  an  aged  slave  came 
to  say  that  day  was  about  to  break,  and  that  if  they  wished 
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to  get  me  out  of  the  women's  apartment  there  was  no  time 
to  lose. 

"Then  Zelica,  as  well  as  her  women,  thinking  only  of 
resting,  bade  me  follow  the  old  slave,  who  led  me  through 
several  galleries,  and  by  many  windings  brought  me  to  a 
door  of  which  she  had  the  key.  She  opened  it  and  I  went 
out,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  I  perceived  that  I  was 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

"It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  left  the  apartment  of  the 
Princess  Zelica-Beghume  and  escaped  from  the  new  danger 
in  which  I  had  placed  myself.  I  rejoined  my  comrades  some 
hours  after.  The  master  of  the  pages  at  once  asked  me  why 
I  had  slept  out  of  the  palace.  I  replied  that  one  of  my 
friends,  a  merchant  of  Shiraz,  who  had  just  left  for  Bassora 
with  all  his  family,  had  kept  me  with  him,  and  that  we 
had  passed  the  night  in  drinking.  He  believed  me,  and  I 
got  oif  with  a  reprimand.  I  was  too  delighted  with  my 
adventure  to  forget  it.  I  perpetually  recalled  its  smallest 
details,  particularly  those  which  most  flattered  my  vanity — 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  favourite  slave  of  the  princess. 

"A  week  after,  an  eunuch  came  to  the  door  of  the  king's 
chamber  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  to  ask 
him  what  he  wanted.  '  Are  you  not  named  Hassan  1 '  he  said. 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  put  a  note  in  my  hand 
and  disappeared  immediately.  It  was  intimated  to  me  that 
if  I  were  inclined  to  remain  the  following  night  in  the 
seraglio  gardens,  after  the  time  for  retiring,  in  the  same 
place  where  I  had  been  encountered,  I  should  see  a  person 
who  was  very  sensible  to  the  preference  I  had  sho^vn  her 
over  all  the  other  women  of  the  princess. 

"Although  I  had  suspected  Cale-Cairi  of  being  well 
inclined  towards  me,  I  did  not  at  all  expect  to  receive  this 
letter. 

"Enchanted  at  my  good  fortune,  I  asked  the  Master's 
permission  to  go  and  see  a  dervish  of  my  native  land  re- 
cently arrived  at  Meccha ;  this  being  granted  me,  I  ran — I 
flew  to  the  seraglio  gardens  as  soon  as  night  fell. 

"If  on  the  first  occasion  I  had  let  myself  be  overtaken 
by  the  time,  now  it  seemed  to  me  very  long  to  wait  for  the 
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pleasures  I  promised  myself.  I  thought  the  hour  for  retir- 
ing would  never  come.  It  came,  nevertheless.  I  perceived 
a  short  time  afterwards  a  lady  whom  I  recognized  by  her 
figure  and  her  bearing  to  be  Cale-Cairi. 

''I  approached  her  in  a  transport  of  pleasure  and  joy, 
and,  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  I  remained  with  face  to  the 
ground,  unable  to  say  a  word,  so  beside  myself  was  I. 

**  'Rise,  Hassan,'  she  said,  'I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
love  me :  to  persuade  me  of  it,  I  want  other  proofs  than  this 
tender  and  passionate  silence.  Speak  to  me  without  re- 
straint ;  is  it  possible  that  you  think  me  more  beautiful  than 
all  my  companions — than  the  Princess  Zelica  even?  Can  I 
really  believe  that  your  eyes  are  more  favourable  to  me  than 
to  her  r 

"  'Do  not  doubt  it,'  I  replied,  'too  amiable  Cale-Cairi. 
When  the  princess  and  her  women  forced  me  to  decide  be- 
tween you  and  them,  my  heart  had  already  long  declared 
itself  for  you.  Since  that  happy  night,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  turn  from  your  image,  and  you  would  always  have  been 
present  in  my  mind  had  you  never  shown  kindness  to  me.' 

"  'I  am  enchanted,'  she  replied,  'at  having  inspired  so 
much  love  in  you,  for,  on  my  part,  I  admit  I  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  myself  having  a  friendly  feeling  for  you. 
Your  youth,  your  goodly  appearance,  your  quick  and  bril- 
liant intelligence;  and  more  than  all  that,  perhaps,  the 
preference  you  have  shown  for  me  over  very  pretty  people, 
made  you  very  pleasing  in  my  eyes :  the  step  I  have  taken 
sufficiently  proves  it;  but,  alas !  my  dear  Hassan,'  she  added 
sighing,  'I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  be  pleased  at  my 
conquest,  or  whether  I  ought  not  rather  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  future  unhappiness  of  my  life. ' 

"  'Ah,  madam,'  I  said,  'why,  in  the  midst  of  delight  which 
your  presence  causes  me,  do  you  give  way  to  such  a  gloomy 
presentiment?' 

"  'It  is  not,'  she  replied,  'a  foolish  fear  which  troubles 
our  pleasure  at  this  moment ;  my  fears  are  but  too  well  justi- 
fied, and  you  do  not  know  what  causes  my  trouble:  the 
Princess  Zelica  loves  you,  and  freeing  herself  soon  from  the 
superb  yoke  under  which  she  is  bowed,  she  will  announce 
your  good  fortune  to  you.    When  she  announces  to  you  that 
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you  are  pleasing  to  her,  how  will  you  receive  so  glorious  an 
avowal?  Will  the  love  you  have  for  me  withstand  the  honour 
of  having  as  your  mistress  the  first  princess  in  the 
world  r 

*'  'Yes,  charming  Cale-Cairi,'  I  interrupted  at  that 
moment,  'you  will  triumph  over  Zelica.  Did  it  please 
Heaven  you  should  have  a  still  more  redoubtable  rival,  you 
would  see  that  nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  a  heart 
which  is  devoted  to  you.  If  Shah  Tahmasp  should  have  no 
son  to  succeed  him,  and  he  should  despoil  himself  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  to  give  it  to  his  son-in-law,  whom  it 
depended  on  me  to  become,  I  would  sacrifice  for  you  so  great 
a  fortune.' 

*'  'Ah !  unhappy  Hassan,'  cried  the  lady,  'to  what  lengths 
does  your  love  carry  you!  What  dire  assurance  do  you  give 
me  of  your  fidelity?  You  forget  that  I  am  the  slave  of  the 
Princess  of  Persia.  If  you  repay  her  kindness  with  ingrati- 
tude, you  will  draw  down  her  anger  upon  us  and  we  shall 
both  perish.  It  were  better  I  should  yield  you  to  such  a 
powerful  rival ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  save  ourselves. ' 

' '  '  No,  no, '  I  replied  abruptly, '  there  is  another  which  I  in 
my  despair  would  rather  choose,  and  that  is  to  banish  myself 
from  the  court.  My  flight  will  protect  you  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Zelica,  will  restore  your  tranquillity  to  you;  and 
whilst  little  by  little  you  will  forget  the  unfortunate  Hassan, 
he  will  seek  in  the  desert  the  end  of  his  misfortunes.' 

"I  was  so  overcome  with  what  I  was  saying  that  the  lady, 
sympathizing  with  my  grief,  said,  '  Cease,  Hassan,  to  aban- 
don yourself  to  a  superfluous  distress ;  you  are  in  error,  and 
you  seem  to  deserve  to  be  undeceived.  I  am  not  a  slave  of 
the  Princess  Zelica — I  am  Zelica  herself.  The  night  that 
you  came  to  my  apartment  I  passed  as  Cale-Cairi  and  you 
took  Cale-Cairi  for  me. 

"At  these  words  she  called  one  of  her  women,  who,  issuing 
from  behind  some  cypresses  where  she  had  remained  hid- 
den, came  forward  quickly,  and  I  recognized  the  slave  whom 
I  had  taken  for  the  Princess  of  Persia. 

"  'You  see,  Hassan,'  said  Zelica,  'there  is  the  real  Cale- 
Cairi.  I  give  her  back  her  name  and  resume  mine.  I  do  not 
wish  to  disguise  myself  any  longer,  nor  conceal  from  you 
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the  importance  of  the  conquest  you  have  made;  realize, 
therefore,  all  the  glory  of  your  triumph.  Although  you 
have  more  love  than  ambition,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hear 
without  experiencing  fresh  pleasure  that  it  is  a  princess  who 
loves  you.' 

' '  I  did  not  fail  to  tell  Zelica  that  I  could  not  realize  the 
extent  of  my  good  fortune,  nor  how  I  had  deserved  that  she 
should  descend  from  the  grandeur  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  seek  me  out  in  my  nothingness,  in  order  to 
confer  on  me  a  fate  worthy  of  the  envoy  of  the  greatest  king 
in  the  world. 

^'Surprised,  enchanted,  by  the  kindness  of  the  princess, 
I  began  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  gratitude ;  but  she  inter- 
rupted me.  'Hassan,'  she  said,  'do  not  be  astonished  any 
longer  at  what  I  have  done  for  you.  Pride  has  little  empire 
over  women  who  lead  enclosed  lives.  We  follow  without 
resistance  the  movements  of  our  hearts ;  you  are  lovable,  you 
have  pleased  me ;  that  is  sufficient  to  merit  my  kindness. ' 

''We  spent  all  the  night  walking  about  and  talking,  and 
daylight  would  have  doulitless  surprised  us  in  the  gardens, 
if  Cale-Cairi,  who  was  with  us,  had  not  taken  care  to  warn 
us  that  it  was  time  to  separate ;  but  before  I  quitted  Zelica, 
she  said :  '  Farewell,  Hassan,  always  think  of  me ;  we  shall 
see  each  other  again,  and  I  promise  to  show  you  soon  how 
dear  you  are  to  me. '  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet  to  thank 
her  for  so  flattering  a  promise,  after  which  Cale-Cairi  made 
me  make  the  same  round  that  I  had  made  the  first  time, 
and  then  led  me  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  seraglio. 

"Loved  by  the  august  princess  whom  I  idolised,  and 
indulging  my  imagination  with  the  charming  promise  she 
had  made  me,  I  gave  myself  up  the  next  and  following  days 
to  the  pleasantest  ideas  imaginable.  It  might  be  truly  said 
that  there  was  a  happy  man  upon  earth,  if  the  impatience 
to  see  Zelica  again  permitted  me  to  be  happy. 

"I  was  in  the  position  which  gives  most  pleasure  to 
lovers,  that  is  to  say,  the  moment  was  approaching  when 
my  love  was  to  be  returned,  when  an  unforeseen  event  sud- 
denly dispelled  my  proud  hopes.  I  heard  that  the  Princess 
Zelica  had  fallen  ill,  and,  two  days  after,  the  rumour  of  her 
death  spread  through  the  palace,  and  to  confirm  it  I  saw 
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preparations  begun  for  the  funeral.  My  eyes,  alas!  were 
the  sad  witnesses  of  it,  and  it  was  in  this  order : 

''All  the  pages  of  the  twelve  chambers  walked  first, 
naked  from  head  to  waist ;  some  scarred  their  arms  to  testify 
to  their  grief,  others  marked  characters  on  them,  and  I, 
profiting  by  the  occasion  to  mark  the  sincere  regret,  or 
rather  the  despair,  I  felt,  tore  my  body,  and  covered  myself 
with  blood.  Our  officers  followed  us  with  a  slow  step  and  a 
grave  air.  They  had  behind  them  long  rolls  of  Chinese 
paper,  unrolled  and  attached  to  their  turbans,  on  which  were 
written  various  passages  of  the  Alcoran,  with  some  verses  in 
praise  of  Zelica,  which  they  sang  sadly  and  respectfully. 
After  them  appeared  the  body  in  a  coffin  of  sandal  wood, 
raised  on  an  ivory  bier  borne  by  twelve  men  of  quality; 
and  twenty  princes  related  to  Shah-Talmiasp  held  each  the 
end  of  a  silken  cord  attached  to  the  coffin.  All  the  women  of 
the  palace  followed,  uttering  cries  of  lament,  and  when  the 
body  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  burial  everyone  commenced 
to  cry, '  There  is  no  God  but  God ! ' 

"I  did  not  see  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  because  the 
excess  of  my  grief  and  the  blood  I  had  lost  produced  a  pro- 
longed swoon.  One  of  our  officers  had  me  carried  into  our 
room,  where  great  care  was  taken  of  me.  My  body  was 
rubbed  with  an  excellent  balm,  so  that  at  the  end  of  two 
days  I  felt  my  strength  returning ;  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  princess  almost  drove  me  mad.  'Oh!  Zelica,' I  said  to 
myself  every  moment,  'is  it  thus  that  you  keep  the  promise 
you  made  on  leaving  me?  Is  this  the  mark  of  affection 
you  wished  to  give  me?'  I  could  not  console  myself,  and 
sojourn  in  Shiraz  becoming  insupportable  to  me,  I  left  the 
court  of  Persia  secretly  three  days  after  the  obsequies  of 
the  Princess  Zelica. 

"Possessed  wdth  grief  I  walked  all  night  without  know- 
ing where  I  was  going  or  where  I  should  go.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  having  stopped  to  rest,  a  young  man  passed 
near  me  who  was  extraordinarily  attired.  He  came  to  me, 
saluted  me,  and  presented  to  me  a  green  palm  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  having  obliged  me  to  accept  it,  he  began 
to  recite  Persian  verses  to  persuade  me  to  give  him  alms. 
As  I  had  nothing  I  could  give  him  nothing.    He  thought  I 
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did  not  understand  the  Persian  language ;  he  recited  some 
Arabic  verses ;  but  seeing  that  he  did  not  succeed  better  one 
way  than  another,  and  that  I  did  not  do  as  he  wished,  he 
said  to  me:  'Brother,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  wanting 
in  charity.  I  believe  rather  that  you  have  not  the  means  of 
exercising  it.' 

''  'You  are  right,'  I  replied,  'I  have  not  the  smallest  coin, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  to  lay  my  head.' 

"  'Ah!  unhappy  man,'  he  cried,  'what  a  strange  condi- 
tion is  yours !    I  pity  you,  I  wish  to  succour  you. ' 

"I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  a  man  speak  thus 
who  had  just  asked  alms  of  me,  and  I  believed  the  help  he 
offered  me  was  nothing  else  but  prayers  and  vows,  when, 
continuing,  he  said :  '  I  am  one  of  those  good  fellows  called 
fakirs.  Although  we  live  on  charity  we  live,  nevertheless, 
in  abundance,  because  we  know  how  to  excite  the  pity  of 
men  by  an  air  of  mortification  and  penance.  There  are, 
indeed,  fakirs  who  are  simple  enough  to  be  what  they  ap- 
pear, who  lead  so  austere  a  life  that  they  sometimes  go  ten 
whole  days  without  taking  the  least  nourishment.  We  are 
a  little  less  rigid  than  those.  We  do  not  pride  ourselves 
upon  having  their  virtues,  we  merely  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  them.  Will  you  become  one  of  us?  I  am  going  to 
seek  two  who  are  at  Bost ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  make  the 
fourth  you  have  only  to  follow  me.' 

"  'Not  very  accustomed  to  your  devotional  practices,  I 
fear  to  acquit  myself  badly ' 

' '  '  You  are  laughing, '  he  interrupted.  '  Practices  indeed ! 
I  repeat  to  you  we  are  not  rigid  fakirs ;  in  a  word,  we  wear 
their  habit  only.' 

"Although  this  fakir  by  his  words  made  me  understand 
that  his  two  fakirs  and  himself  were  three  libertines,  I  did 
not  refuse  to  join  them.  Beside  finding  myself  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  I  had  not  learnt  amongst  the  pages  to  be  scrupu- 
lous in  my  connections.  As  soon  as  I  had  told  the  fakir  that 
I  consented  to  do  what  he  wished,  he  conducted  me  to  Bost, 
living  on  the  way  on  dates,  rice,  and  other  provisions  given 
him  in  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  we  passed.  As 
soon  as  his  bell  and  cry  were  heard,  the  good  Mussulmans 
hastened  to  load  him  with  provisions. 
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''We  arrived  in  this  way  at  the  town  of  Bost;  we  en- 
tered a  little  house  situated  in  the  suburbs  where  the  two 
other  fakirs  lived.  They  received  us  with  open  arms,  and 
seemed  charmed  at  my  resolution  to  live  with  them.  They 
soon  initiated  me  into  their  mysteries,  that  is  to  say,  they 
taught  me  all  their  grimaces.  When  I  was  well  instructed 
in  the  art  of  deceiving  people,  they  dressed  me  like  them- 
selves, and  required  me  to  go  into  the  town  to  present 
flowers  and  palms  to  the  worthy  people  and  recite  verses  to 
them.  I  always  returned  home  with  some  pieces  of  silver, 
which  enabled  us  to  make  good  cheer. 

''I  was  still  too  young,  and  was  naturally  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  example  set  by  these  fakirs. 
I  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  debauch,  and  thereby  lost  insen- 
sibly the  remembrance  of  the  Princess  of  Persia.  I  still 
thought  of  her  sometimes  and  sighed  for  her;  but  instead 
of  cherishing  these  poor  remains  of  my  grief,  I  spared  noth- 
ing to  destroy  them,  and  I  often  said :  '  AVhy  think  of  Zelica, 
since  Zelica  is  no  more?  Were  I  to  lament  her  all  my  life 
what  would  my  tears  avail!' 

'*I  passed  almost  two  years  with  these  fakirs,  and  I 
should  have  remained  there  longer  if  the  one  who  had  per- 
suaded me  to  join  them,  and  whom  I  loved  more  than  the 
others,  had  not  proposed  to  me  to  travel.  'Hassan,'  he  said 
one  day  to  me,  '  I  begin  to  be  wearied  of  this  towni.  I  feel  a 
desire  to  travel.  I  have  heard  tell  wonders  of  the  town  of 
Candahar,  if  you  wish  to  accompany  me  we  will  see  if  a 
faithful  picture  has  been  given  to  me  of  it.'  I  consented, 
impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  new  countries ;  or,  rather,  car- 
ried away  by  that  superior  power  which  forces  us  to  act. 

"We  both  left  Bost,  therefore,  and  after  having  passed 
through  several  towns  without  stopping,  we  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  town  of  Candahar,  which  appeared  before  us  en- 
closed by  strong  walls. 

"We  lodged  in  a  caravanserai,  where  we  were  charitably 
received  by  reason  of  the  habits  we  wore,  which  was  about 
all  we  had  to  recommend  us.  We  found  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  in  a  state  of  commotion  because  the  following 
day  the  feast  of  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  coronation 
was  to  be  celebrated.     We  heard  that  they  were  not  less 
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occupied  at  the  court,  everyone  wishing  to  display  his  zeal 
for  the  King  Firouzshah,  who  was  beloved  of  the  good  for 
his  equity,  and  feared  of  the  bad  for  the  rigour  with  which 
he  treated  them. 

"As  fakirs  enter  everywhere  without  anyone  being  able 
to  prevent  them,  we  went  to  the  court  the  following  day  to 
see  the  feast,  which  had  nothing  to  charm  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  feasts  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  "Whilst  we 
were  attentively  watching  all  that  took  place  I  felt  myself 
touched  on  the  arm.  At  the  same  time  I  turned  my  head 
and  perceived  beside  me  the  eunuch  who,  in  the  palace  of 
Shah  Tahmasp  had  given  me  a  letter  from  Cale-Cairi;  or, 
rather,  from  Zelica. 

"  *My  lord  Hassan,'  he  said,  'I  recognised  you  in  spite 
of  the  strange  garment  which  covers  you.  Although  I  do 
not  seem  to  be  mistaken,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  not 
to  mistrust  the  testimony  of  my  eyes.  Is  it  possible  that  I 
meet  you  here  I ' 

**  'And  you,'  I  replied,  'what  are  you  doing  at  Candahar  ? 
Why  have  you  left  the  court  of  Persia?  Was  it,  as  in  my 
case,  because  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Zelica?' 

"  'That,'  he  replied,  'I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  I  will 
satisfy  your  curiosity  fully  if  you  will  be  here  tomorrow  at 
the  same  time.  I  will  tell  you  things  which  will  astonish 
you ;  they  concern  you,  moreover. ' 

"I  promised  him  to  return  alone  to  the  same  place  the 
following  day,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  my  promise.  The 
eunuch  appeared,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  'Let  us  leave  this 
palace ;  let  us  seek  a  more  convenient  place  for  conversa- 
tion.' We  entered  the  town,  traversed  several  streets,  and 
finally  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  rather  large  house  of 
which  he  had  the  key.  We  entered,  I  saw  well-furnished 
apartments,  beautiful  foot-carpets,  rich  sofas,  also  a  well- 
cultivated  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  basin  full  of 
lovely  water  and  bordered  with  jasper. 

"  'Lord  Hassan,'  said  the  eunuch,  'do  you  like  this 
house?' 

' '  '  Very  much, '  I  replied. 

"  'I  am  very  glad  of  it,'  he  rejoined,  'for  I  hired  it  yes- 
terday for  you,  just  as  you  see  it.    You  require  slaves  to 
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wait  on  you.  I  am  going  to  buy  some  for  you  whilst  you 
bathe.'  Thus  saying,  he  conducted  me  into  a  room  where 
there  were  baths  prepared. 

"  'In  God's  name,'  I  said,  'tell  me  why  you  have  brought 
me  here,  and  what  you  have  to  tell  me. ' 

*'  'You  will  be  told,'  he  said,  'in  due  time.  Suffice  it  for 
you  to  know  that  your  destiny  has  greatly  changed  since  I 
met  you,  and  that  I  have  orders  to  treat  you  as  I  am  doing.' 
At  the  same  time  he  helped  me  to  undress,  which  was  soon 
done.  I  entered  the  bath  and  the  eunuch  went  out,  begging 
me  not  to  be  impatient. 

"The  mysterious  treatment  I  was  receiving  gave  me 
much  food  for  thought,  but  I  wearied  my  mind  in  vain  in 
endeavouring  to  understand  it.  Schapour  left  me  a  long 
time  in  the  water,  and  I  was  beginning  to  lose  patience, 
when  he  returned,  followed  by  four  slaves,  two  of  whom 
were  laden  with  linen  and  clothes  and  the  others  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions.  'I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,'  he  said.  'I 
am  sorry  to  have  made  you  wait  so  long.' 

"The  slaves  immediately  put  their  packets  on  the  sofa 
and  hastened  to  wait  on  me.  They  rubbed  me  with  fine  new 
linen,  then  they  dressed  me  in  a  rich  vest  with  a  magnificent 
robe  and  a  turban.  'Where  is  all  this  to  end?'  I  said  to  my- 
self; 'by  whose  order  does  this  eunuch  treat  me  in  this 
manner?'  I  was  consumed  with  impatience  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject. 

' '  Schapour  noticed  it.  '  I  regret  to  see  you  a  prey  to  your 
anxiety,  but  I  cannot  relieve  you.  Had  I  not  been  expressly 
forbidden  to  speak,  and  if  betraying  my  duty  I  were  to  in- 
form you  of  all  that  I  know,  I  should  not  make  you  more 
tranquil.  Other  desires  still  more  violent  would  succeed 
those  which  animate  you  now.  You  will  not  know  till  tonight 
what  you  wish  to  learn. ' 

"Although  the  speech  of  the  eunuch  augured  well  for 
me,  I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  cruel 
suspense.  I  believe  the  anticipation  of  evil  causes  less  suf- 
fering than  the  expectation  of  a  great  pleasure. 

"Night  came,  however;  candles  were  lit  everywhere,  and 
particular  care  was  taken  to  light  the  finest  apartment  in 
the  house.    I  was  there  with  Schapour,  who,  to  relieve  my 
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weariness,  said  every  minute:  'Have  a  little  more  patience, 
they  are  coming. '  At  last  we  heard  knocking  at  the  door : 
the  eunuch  went  to  open  it  himself,  and  returned  with  a 
lady,  who  had  no  sooner  lifted  her  veil  than  I  recognised  her 
to  be  Cale-Cairi.  At  sight  of  her  my  surprise  was  extreme, 
for  I  thought  this  lady  was  at  Shiraz.  'Lord  Hassan,'  she 
said,  'however  astonished  you  may  be  to  see  me,  you  will 
be  much  more  so  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you.' 
At  these  words  Schapour  and  the  slaves  went  out  and  left 
me  alone  with  Cale-Cairi.  We  both  sat  on  the  same  sofa 
and  she  began  thus : 

"  'You  remember,  lord  Hassan,  the  night  Zelica  chose 
to  discover  herself  to  you,  and  the  promise  she  made  on 
leaving  you  cannot  yet  have  faded  from  your  memory. 

"  'The  following  day  I  asked  her  what  resolution  she 
had  taken,  and  what  evidence  of  affection  she  proposed  giv- 
ing you.  She  replied  that  she  wished  to  make  you  happy, 
and  often  have  secret  interviews  with  you,  whatever  danger 
she  might  have  to  run.  I  will  not  deny  that,  opposed  to  her 
sentiments,  I  spared  nothing  to  dispel  them.  I  represented 
to  her  that  it  was  an  extravagant  idea  for  a  princess  of  her 
rank  to  think  of  exposing  her  life  for  a  page.  In  a  word, 
I  combated  her  love  strenuously,  and  you  must  forgive  me, 
since  all  my  arguments  only  served  to  augment  her  passion. 
When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  persuade  her, "Madam,"  I  said, 
"I  cannot  contemplate  without  a  shudder  the  dangers  you 
are  going  to  expose  yourself  to,  and  since  nothing  can  detach 
you  from  your  lover,  you  must  seek  a  means  of  seeing  him 
without  compromising  your  life  or  his.  I  know  a  way  which 
would  doubtless  flatter  your  love,  but  I  should  not  dare  pro- 
pose it  to  you,  so  delicate  does  it  seem  to  me." 

"  '  "Speak,  Cale-Cairi,"  said  the  princess,  "whatever 
the  means  may  be  do  not  hide  it  from  me. "  "If  you  employ 
it,"  I  replied,  "you  must  resolve  to  quit  the  court,  to  live  as 
though  Heaven  had  caused  you  to  be  born  in  the  commonest 
condition  of  life.  You  must  renounce  all  the  honours  which 
are  attached  to  your  rank;  do  you  love  Hassan  enough  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  him?" 

"  '  "  Do  I  love  him ! ' '  she  replied  with  a  deep  sigh.  ' '  The 
lowliest  lot  with  him  will  please  me  more  than  all  the  pomp 
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which  surrounds  me.  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  to  see  him 
unrestrainedly,  and  I  will  do  it  without  hesitation. "  "  Since 
it  is  useless  to  oppose  you,  I  will  yield  to  your  wish,"  I  said. 
''I  know  an  herb  which  has  a  somewhat  singular  virtue;  if 
you  place  but  one  leaf  of  it  in  your  ear,  you  will  fall  an  hour 
afterwards  into  a  lethargy:  you  will  pass  for  dead;  your 
funeral  will  be  held,  and  at  night  I  shall  get  you  out  of  the 
tomb."  ' 

* '  At  these  words  I  interrupted  Cale-Cairi.  '  Oh  Heaven ! ' 
I  cried,  4s  it  possible  that  the  princess  Zelica  is  not  dead? 
What  has  become  of  her?' 

''  'My  lord,'  said  Cale-Cairi,  'she  still  lives,  but  I  beg 
you  to  listen  to  me;  you  shall  hear  all  you  wish  to  know. 
My  mistress,'  she  continued,  'embraced  me  with  joy,  so  in- 
genious did  this  project  appear  to  her;  but,  reflecting  upon 
the  difficulty  of  executing  it  on  account  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  funerals,  she  told  me  what  she  thought  of  it.  I 
removed  all  the  difficulties,  and  this  is  how  we  carried  out 
this  great  enterprise.  Zelica  complained  of  a  head-ache  and 
went  to  bed.  The  following  day  I  spread  the  rumour  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill.  The  king's  physician  came,  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived,  and  ordered  remedies  which  were 
not  taken.  The  following  days  the  illness  increased,  and 
when  I  thought  the  time  came  to  announce  that  the  princess 
was  in  extremity,  I  put  in  her  ear  a  leaf  of  the  herb  in 
question.  I  then  ran  to  inform  Shah  Tahmasp  that  Zelica 
had  only  a  few  more  moments  to  live  and  wished  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  'He  hastened  to  her  side,  and  remarking,  because  of 
the  working  of  the  herb,  that  her  face  changed  every  mo- 
ment, he  grew  sad  and  began  to  weep.  ' '  My  lord ' '  said  his 
daughter  to  him  then,  "I  conjure  you  by  the  affection  you 
have  alw^ays  had  for  me,  to  command  that  my  last  wishes 
shall  be  exactly  carried  out.  I  wish  that  after  my  death  no 
other  woman  but  Cale-Cairi  shall  wash  my  body  and  rub  it 
with  perfumes ;  I  do  not  wish  my  other  slaves  to  share  this 
honour  with  her ;  I  also  ask  that  she  may  watch  alone  with 
me  the  first  night,  and  that  no  one  but  she  shall  water  my 
tomb  with  tears ;  I  wish  it  to  be  this  zealous  slave  who  shall 
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pray  the  Prophet  to  save  me  from  the  assaults  of  the  bad 
angels. ' ' 

^'  'Shah  Tahmasp  promised  his  daughter  that  I  should 
render  her  these  sad  services  as  she  desired.  ' '  That  is  not 
all,  my  lord, ' '  she  said,  ' '  I  pray  you  to  set  Cale-Cairi  free  as 
soon  as  I  am  no  more,  and  with  her  liberty  give  her  presents 
worthy  of  you  and  of  the  attachment  she  has  always  had 
for  me." 

"  '  ''My  daughter,"  replied  Shah  Tahmasp,  *'set  your 
mind  at  rest  with  regard  to  everything  you  ask  me;  if  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  you,  I  swear  that  your  favorite 
slave,  laden  with  presents,  shall  be  able  to  retire  where  she 
pleases." 

"  'Hardly  had  he  finished  these  words  than  the  herb  pro- 
duced its  effect;  Zelica  lost  consciousness,  and  her  father, 
believing  her  to  be  dead,  retired  weeping  to  his  apartment. 
He  ordered  that  I  alone  should  wash  and  perfume  the  body, 
which  I  did.  I  then  wrapped  it  in  a  white  cloth  and  put  it 
in  a  coffin,  after  which  it  was  borne  to  the  place  of  burial, 
where,  by  order  of  the  king,  I  was  left  alone  the  first  night. 
I  looked  everywhere  to  see  whether  anyone  were  hidden 
to  observe  me,  and  having  found  no  one,  I  drew  my  mistress 
from  the  coffin  and  from  her  lethargy.  I  made  her  put  on  a 
robe  which  I  had  under  mine  with  a  veil,  and  we  both  betook 
ourselves  to  a  place  where  Schapour  awaited  us.  This  faith- 
ful eunuch  conducted  the  princess  to  a  little  house  which  he 
had  hired,  and  I  returned  to  the  tomb  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  made  a  bundle  of  stuff  in  the  form  of  a  corpse ;  I 
covered  it  with,  the  cloth  which  had  served  to  envelop  Zelica 
and  enclosed  it  in  the  coffin. 

"  'The  following  morning  the  other  slaves  of  the  prin- 
cess came  to  take  my  place,  which  I  did  not  leave  without 
making  beforehand  all  the  grimaces  which  usually  accom- 
pany false  grief.  They  told  the  king  of  the  evidences  of 
sorrow  which  I  had  shown,  which  would  have  prompted  him 
to  make  me  presents  had  he  not  already  been  determined  to 
do  so.  He  had  ten  thousand  sequins  counted  out  to  me  from 
his  treasury,  and  he  granted  me  the  permission  I  asked  of 
him  to  retire  and  take  with  me  the  eunuch  Schapour ;  after 
which  I  went  to  find  my  mistress,  to  rejoice  with  her  on  the 
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happy  success  of  our  strategy.  The  following  day  we  sent 
the  eunuch  to  the  king's  chambers  with  a  note,  in  which  I 
begged  you  to  come  and  see  me ;  but  one  of  your  companions 
said  you  were  indisposed,  and  that  you  could  not  be  spoken 
to.  Three  days  after  we  sent  him  back ;  he  learned  that  you 
were  no  longer  in  the  seraglio,  and  that  they  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  you. ' 

**I  interrupted  Cale-Cairi  at  this  juncture.  *Ah!  why 
was  I  not  informed  of  your  project?  Why  did  you  not  let 
me  know  of  it  through  Schapour  ?  Ah !  what  pain  one  word 
would  have  spared  me!' 

''  'Ah!  w^ould  to  Heaven,'  interrupted  Cale-Cairi  in  her 
turn,  'a  mystery  had  not  been  made  of  it  to  you.  Zelica 
would  have  been  living  with  you  now  in  some  part  of  the 
world;  had  it  depended  on  me  you  would  both  have  been 
happy.  Hardly  had  we  formed  our  plan  than  I  wished  to 
acquaint  you  with  it ;  but  my  mistress  did  not  wish  it.  '  *  No, 
no,"  she  said,  "he  must  feel  my  loss;  he  will  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  again,  and  his  surprise  will 
be  all  the  more  agreeable  for  the  grief  caused  him  by  the 
idea  of  my  death. ' ' 

''  'I  could  not  enjoy  this  refinement  of  affection.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  foresaw  its  sad  consequences :  and  bit- 
terly has  Zelica  repented  of  it.  I  cannot  say  how  grieved 
she  was  at  your  disappearance.  "  Ah !  unhappy  woman  that 
I  am,"  she  cried  perpetually,  ''what  does  it  avail  me  to 
have  sacrificed  everything  to  love,  if  Hassan  is  to  be  lost 
forever?"  We  had  you  sought  for  eve r}- where.  Schapour 
spared  nothing  to  find  you ;  and  when  we  had  lost  hope  of  it 
we  left  Shiraz.  We  went  towards  the  Indus,  because  we 
imagined  you  had  perhaps  wended  your  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and,  stopping  at  all  the  towns  which  are  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  we  made  enquiries  for  you  as  searching  as 
they  were  vain.  One  day,  going  from  one  town  to  another, 
although  we  were  with  a  caravan,  a  great  band  of  robbers 
surrounded  us,  beat  the  merchants,  and  pillaged  their  mer- 
chandise. They  made  themselves  our  masters,  took  the  gold 
and  jewels  they  found  with  us,  took  us  then  to  Candahar, 
and  sold  us  to  a  slave  merchant  whom  they  knew. 

This    merchant   had   no    sooner    got    possession   of 
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Zelica  than  he  resolved  to  show  her  to  the  King  of  Candahar. 
Firouzshah  was  charmed  with  her  as  soon  as  she  appeared 
before  him ;  he  asked  her  whence  she  came.  She  replied  that 
Ormus  was  her  birthplace,  and  did  not  reply  with  more  truth 
to  the  other  questions  this  prince  put  to  her.  He  bought  us, 
put  us  in  his  women's  palace,  and  gave  us  the  finest  apart- 
ment in  it.' 

''C'ale-Cairi  ceased  speaking;  or,  rather,  I  interrupted 
her.  'Oh!  Heaven,'  I  cried,  'ought  I  to  rejoice  at  meeting 
Zelica?  But  is  it  finding  her  again  to  learn  that  a  powerful 
king  keeps  her  enclosed  in  his  seraglio?  If,  rebellious  to 
the  love  of  Firouzshah,  she  only  drags  out  languishing  days, 
what  grief  for  me  to  see  her  suffer !  And  if  she  be  contented 
with  her  fate,  can  I  be  so  with  mine?' 

''  'I  am  delighted,'  said  Cale-Cairi,  that  your  sentiments 
are  so  delicate.  The  princess  deserves  them.  Although 
passionately  beloved  by  the  King  of  Candahar,  she  has  not 
been  able  to  forget  you ;  and  never  was  such  joy  as  hers  yes- 
terday when  Schapour  told  her  he  had  met  you.  She  was 
beside  herself  the  rest  of  the  day ;  she  immediately  ordered 
her  eunuch  to  hire  a  furnished  house,  to  conduct  you  thither 
toda}'^,  and  not  to  let  you  want  for  anything  there. 

' '  '  I  come  from  her  to  explain  everything  that  I  have  told 
you,  and  to  prepare  you  to  see  her  tomorrow  during  the 
night.  We  shall  leave  the  palace  and  come  here  by  a  little 
door  in  the  garden,  of  which  we  have  had  a  key  made  to  use 
when  we  wish.'  Saying  these  words,  the  favourite  slave 
M  the  Princess  of  Persia  rose  and  went  out,  accompanied 
by  Schapour,  to  return  to  her  mistress. 

''I  did  nothing  during  the  night  but  think  of  Zelica,  for 
whom  I  felt  all  my  love  rekindle.  Sleep  could  not  close 
my  eyes  a  moment,  and  the  following  day  seemed  to  me  a 
century.  Finally,  after  having  been  the  prey  to  the  keenest 
impatience,  I  heard  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

"My  slaves  went  to  open  it,  and  soon  I  saw  my  princess 
enter  my  apartment.  How  her  presence  moved  me !  And 
she,  on  her  side,  how  overjoyed  she  was  to  see  me !  I  threw 
myself  at  her  feet,  I  held  them  in  a  long  embrace,  without 
being  able  to  say  a  word.  She  compelled  me  to  rise,  and 
having  made  me  seat  myself  beside  her  on  the  sofa : 
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**  'Hassan,'  she  said,  'I  thank  Heaven  for  having 
brought  us  together.  Let  us  hope  its  kindness  will  not  stop 
there,  and  that  it  will  remove  the  fresh  obstacle  which  pre- 
vents our  being  together.  Awaiting  that  happy  time  you 
will  live  here  tranquilly  and  in  abundance.  If  we  do  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  without  constraint,  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  have  news  of 
each  other  every  day,  and  to  see  each  other  secretly  some- 
times. Cale-Cairi,'  she  continued,  'has  related  my  ad- 
ventures to  you;  tell  me  yours.' 

*'I  depicted  to  her  the  grief  the  belief  in  her  death  had 
caused  me,  and  I  told  her  that  it  so  saddened  me  that  I 
became  a  fakir. 

*'  'Ah !  my  dear  Hassan,'  cried  Zelica,  'can  it  be  for  love 
of  me  that  you  lived  so  long  with  such  austere  people  ?  Alas ! 
I  am  the  cause  of  your  having  suffered  much. ' 

' '  If  she  had  known  the  life  I  had  led  under  this  religious 
habit,  she  would  have  pitied  me  a  little  less ;  but  I  took  care 
not  to  tell  her  of  it,  and  only  thought  of  paying  my  passion- 
ate addresses  to  her.  How  quickly  flew  the  moments  of  our 
interview !  Although  it  lasted  three  hours,  we  were  angry 
with  Schapour  and  Cale-Cairi  when  they  warned  us  we  must 
separate.  'Ah !  how  inconsiderate  are  the  people  who  do  not 
love,'  we  said  to  them.  'We  have  only  been  together  a 
moment;  leave  us  in  peace.'  However,  had  we  continued 
talking  much  longer,  daylight  would  have  surprised  us,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  princess  retired. 

"In  spite  of  the  agreeable  thoughts  which  occupied  me, 
I  did  not  forget  the  fakir  with  whom  I  had  come  to  Canda- 
har,  and  representing  to  myself  his  uneasiness  at  not  know- 
ing what  had  become  of  me,  I  went  out  to  look  for  him.  I 
met  him  by  chance  in  the  street.    AVe  embraced  each  other. 

"  'My  friend,'  I  said,  'I  was  going  to  your  caravanserai 
to  inform  you  of  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest.    I  have  doubtless  caused  you  alarm.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'I  was  very  troubled  about  j^ou.  But 
what  a  change !  In  what  clothes  do  you  appear  before  me  ? 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  encountered  good  fortune.  Whilst 
uncertainty  as  to  your  fate  was  distressing  me,  you  were 
apparently  passing  your  time  agreeably. ' 

TXIX-24 
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'*  'I  admit  it,'  I  replied,  'my  dear  friend.  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  I  am  a  thousand  times  happier  than  you  can 
imagine.  I  wish  you  to  be  a  witness  of  my  happiness  and  to 
profit  by  it.  Leave  your  caravanserai  and  come  and  lodge 
with  me. ' 

*'Tlius  saying  I  conducted  him  to  my  house.  I  showed 
him  all  the  apartments;  I  found  them  beautiful  and  well- 
furnished.  Every  moment  he  exclaimed,  '0  Heaven!  what 
has  Hassan  done  more  than  others  to  deserve  such  favours 
from  you?' 

^'  'But,  fakir,'  I  said  to  him,  'do  you  look  with  chagrin 
upon  the  state  I  am  in?  My  prosperity  would  seem  to  afflict 
you.' 

"  'No,'  he  replied;  'on  the  contrary,  I  am  greatly  re- 
joiced at  it.  Far  from  envying  the  happiness  of  my  friends, 
I  am  charmed  to  see  them  in  a  flourishing  condition. ' 

"Saying  these  words,  he  pressed  me  closely  in  his  arms, 
to  better  persuade  me  that  he  was  speaking  truly.  I  thought 
him  sincere,  and,  acting  in  good  faith  with  him,  I  gave 
myself  over  unsuspectingly  to  the  most  cowardly,  the  most 
envious,  the  most  perfidious  of  men. 

"  'We  must  make  merry  together  today,'  he  said. 

"At  the  same  moment  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  a  hall  where  my  slaves  had  arranged  a  table  for 
two. 

"We  both  seated  ourselves.  Several  dishes  of  rice  of 
different  colours  were  brought  to  us,  with  dates  preserved 
in  syrup.  We  ate  of  other  dishes  too,  after  which  I  sent 
one  of  my  slaves  to  buy  wine  at  a  place  in  the  town  where 
he  knew  it  was  sold  secretly.  He  brought  back  some  that 
was  excellent,  and  we  drank  of  it  with  so  little  discretion 
that  we  should  not  have  dared  appear  in  public.  We  would 
not  have  shown  ourselves  there  with  impunity.  In  the  midst 
of  our  debauch  the  fakir  said  to  me,  'Tell  me,  Hassan,  the 
mysterious  adventure  that  has  happened  to  you ;  you  risk 
nothing,  I  am  discreet,  and  your  very  best  friend.  You  can- 
not doubt  me  without  insulting  me.  Open  yourself  to  me, 
then,  and  make  known  all  your  good  fortune  to  me,  so  that 
we  may  rejoice  at  it  together.    Moreover  I  flatter  myself 
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that  I  am  a  good  counsellor,  and  you  know  that  such  a 
character  is  not  worthless. ' 

''Heated  by  the  wine  I  had  drunk,  and  deceived  by  the 
evidence  of  friendship  which  he  gave  me,  I  yielded  to  his 
entreaties.  'I  am  sure,'  I  said,  'you  are  not  capable  of 
abusing  the  confidence  which  I  am  going  to  place  in  you,  so 
I  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  you.  When  I  met  you  do 
you  remember  that  I  was  very  sad!  I  had  just  lost  at 
Shiraz  a  lady  whom  I  loved  and  by  whom  I  was  beloved.  I 
believed  her  dead,  and  yet  she  is  still  alive.  I  have  found 
her  again  at  Candahar,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  she  is  the 
favourite  of  the  King  Firouzshah. ' 

"The  fakir  exhibited  extreme  astonishment  at  this 
speech.  'Hassan,'  he  said,  'you  give  me  a  charming  impres- 
sion of  this  lady;  she  must  be  marvellously  endowed  with 
beauty  since  the  King  of  Candahar  is  enamoured  of  her.' 

"  'She  is  an  incomparable  person,'  I  replied.  'However 
advantageously  a  lover  may  depict  her  to  you,  he  could  not 
make  a  flattering  portrait  of  her.  She  will  not  fail  to  come 
here  soon ;  you  will  see  her.  I  wish  you  to  judge  of  her 
charms  with  your  own  eyes.' 

"At  these  words  the  fakir  embraced  me  with  fervour, 
saying  I  should  give  him  much  pleasure  if  I  fulfilled  my 
promise.  I  gave  him  renewed  assurances,  after  which  we 
both  rose  from  table  to  go  to  rest.  One  of  my  slaves  led  my 
friend  into  a  room  where  they  had  prepared  a  bed  for 
him. 

"The  next  morning  Schapour  brought  me  a  note  from 
Zelica.  She  informed  me  she  would  come  the  next  night  to 
feast  with  me.  I  showed  the  letter  to  the  fakir,  who  was 
infinitely  delighted  at  it.  He  did  nothing  during  the  day 
but  talk  of  the  lady  whose  beauty  I  had  praised  to  him,  and 
he  awaited  the  night  with  as  much  impatience  as  if  he  had 
had  the  same  reasons  as  I  to  wish  for  her  arrival.  I  made 
preparations  to  receive  Zelica.  I  sent  for  the  best  dishes, 
and  for  some  of  the  excellent  wine  we  had  tested  so  well  the 
day  before. 

"When  night  had  come  I  said  to  the  fakir,  '\^^en  the 
lady  enters  my  apartment  you  must  not  be  here.  She  might 
think  it  indiscreet.    Let  me  go  and  ask  her  for  permission 
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to  present  you  to  her  as  my  friend.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
obtain  it.' 

''We  soon  heard  knocking  at  the  door;  it  was  the  prin- 
cess. The  fakir  hid  himself  in  a  cabinet;  I  went  to  meet 
Zelica.  I  gave  her  my  hand,  and,  having  conducted  her  to 
my  apartment,  'My  princess,'  I  said,  'I  beg  you  to  grant  me 
a  favour.  The  fakir  with  whom  I  came  to  Candahar  is 
lodged  in  this  house.  I  have  given  him  an  apartment ;  he  is 
my  friend.    Will  you  allow  him  to  join  usF' 

"  'Hassan,'  she  replied,  'you  do  not  think  what  you  are 
asking  of  me.  Instead  of  exposing  me  to  a  man's  glances 
you  should  take  care  to  shield  me  from  them. ' 

"  'Madam,'  I  cried,  'he  is  a  prudent  and  discreet  fellow, 
whose  friendship  I  can  rely  upon.  I  will  guarantee  that  jo\i 
will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  ha^dng  given  me  the  satis- 
faction which  I  ask  of  you. ' 

"  'I  can  refuse  you  nothing,'  replied  Zelica,  'but  I  have 
a  presentiment  we  shall  regret  it.' 

"  'Oh  no,  my  princess,'  I  said  to  her,  'do  not  be  uneasy 
about  that.  Rely  on  my  word,  and  let  no  fear  prevent  your 
sharing  the  pleasure  I  take  in  seeing  you.' 

"Saying  these  words,  I  called  the  fakir  and  presented 
him  to  Zelica.  She  received  him  very  graciously  to  please 
me,  and  after  many  mutual  compliments  we  all  three  sat 
down  to  table  with  Cale-Cairi.  My  comrade  was  a  man 
thirty  years  of  age ;  he  was  very  intelligent ;  he  soon  made 
known  to  the  ladies  by  his  rallies  and  witticisms  that  he 
was  not  averse  to  pleasure,  or  rather  that  he  dishonoured 
his  habit.  As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  of  all  the  dishes  which 
were  served  to  us,  wine  was  brought;  the  slaves  poured  it 
out  to  us  in  agate  cups.  The  fakir  did  not  long  leave  his 
empty ;  he  had  it  replenished  perpetually,  so  that  by  dint  of 
drinking  he  was  soon  in  a  pretty  state.  He  was  not  very 
respectful  by  nature,  so  that  the  wine  augmented  his  bold- 
ness and  made  him  lose  the  little  restraint  he  had  preserved 
till  then.  He  was  not  content  with  shocking  the  modesty 
of  the  ladies  by  bold  speeches;  he  threw  his  arms  abruptly 
round  the  neck  of  the  Princess  of  Persia,  and  insolently 
snatched  a  kiss. 
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''Zelica  was  indignant  at  the  boldness  of  the  fakir,  and 
her  anger  lent  her  strength  to  snatch  herself  from  his  inso- 
lent clutches.  ^Stop,  wretch!'  she  said,  'and  do  not  abuse 
the  kindness  shown  you  in  suffering  you  to  be  here.  You 
deserve  to  be  punished  by  the  slaves  in  this  house,  but  the 
consideration  which  I  have  for  your  friend  restrains  me.' 
Thus  saying,  she  took  her  veil,  covered  her  face,  and  left  mj^ 
apartment.  I  ran  after  her,  asking  pardon  for  what  had 
passed ;  I  tried  in  vain  to  appease  her,  she  was  too  irritated. 
'You  now  see,'  she  said,  'whether  you  were  wrong  in  wish- 
ing this  fakir  to  join  us ;  it  was  not  without  reason  that  I 
opposed  it.  I  shall  not  put  my  foot  here  again  w^hilst  he  is 
here. '  At  these  words  she  retired,  say  what  I  would  to  stop 
her. 

"I  returned  to  my  friend  in  my  apartment.  'Ah,  what 
have  you  done?'  I  said  to  him;  'to  show  such  want  of  respect 
to  the  favourite  of  Firouzshah!  By  your  indiscreet  be- 
haviour you  have  incurred  her  hatred,  and  perhaps  she  will 
never  forgive  me  for  having  let  her  be  seen  by  you.' 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,  Hassan,'  he  replied,  'you  don't  know 
women  well  if  you  think  she  is  really  angry;  be  persuaded 
rather  that  at  heart  she  is  really  delighted;  there  is  not  a 
lady  whom  such  outbursts  displease;  the  anger  she  gave 
vent  to  is  feigned.  Do  you  know  why  she  appeared  annoyed 
at  my  boldness?  It  is  because  your  eyes  were  w^itness  to  it. 
If  I  had  been  alone  with  her,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  found 
her  more  human.' 

"At  this  speech,  which  sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was 
intoxicated,  I  ceased  reproaching  him.  I  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  would  better  listen  to  reason,  and  that  he 
would  recognize  his  fault.  I  ordered  one  of  my  slaves  to 
conduct  him  to  his  apartment,  and  I  remained  in  mine, 
where  my  reflections  on  what  had  passed  did  not  permit  me 
to  rest  quietly.  The  following  day  the  fakir  had,  indeed, 
adopted  another  tone ;  he  showed  me  how  mortified  he  was 
at  having  caused  me  so  much  annoyance,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  indiscretion  he  had  resolved  to  retire  from 
Candahar.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  that  touched  me.  I 
wrote  immediately  to  the  princess  that  our  fakir  repented 
of  his  audacity,  and  very  humbly  begged  her  and  me  to  for- 
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give  it  on  account  of  the  wine  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  it. 

''As  I  finished  writing,  Schapour  arrived;  he  told  me 
that  his  mistress  was  still  very  irritated;  I  entrusted  my 
letter  to  him.  He  returned  and  came  back  some  hours  after 
with  an  answer.  Zelica  informed  me  that  she  was  willing  to 
excuse  the  insolence  of  the  fakir  since  he  assured  her  that 
he  repented,  but  on  condition  that  he  did  not  remain  longer 
in  my  house,  and  that  he  left  Candahar  in  twenty-four  hours. 
I  showed  the  note  to  my  friend,  who  told  me  before  Schapour 
that  his  sentiments  were  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
lady;  that  he  would  not  dare  appear  before  her  after  the 
bold  action  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  commit,  and  that 
he  proposed  leaving  Candahar  that  very  hour.  The  eunuch 
immediately  returned  to  the  palace,  and  went  to  inform 
Zelica  of  the  disposition  in  which  he  had  left  the  fakir. 

"I  was  enchanted  to  see  calm  succeed  the  storm  which 
had  alarmed  me.  I  will  admit,  however,  I  was  sorry  to  lose 
my  friend,  and  I  kept  him  that  day.  'Wait,'  I  said,  'you 
shall  depart  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  rejoice  with  you  another 
day;  perhaps  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again.  Ah! 
since  we  must  separate,  let  us  delay  at  least  the  sad  moment 
of  our  separation.' 

' '  To  better  celebrate  our  farewell  I  ordered  a  big  supper ; 
when  it  was  ready,  we  sat  down  to  table.  We  had  already 
tasted  several  dishes,  when  we  saw  Schapour  enter,  bearing 
a  gold  dish  in  which  was  a  curry. 

"  'Lord  Hassan,'  he  said  to  me,  'I  bring  you  a  dish 
which  has  just  been  served  at  the  king's  supper.  His 
majesty  found  it  so  delicious  that  he  had  it  taken  to  his 
favourite,  who  sends  it  to  you.' 

"We  ate  this  dish,  and  it  seemed  indeed  excellent.  The 
fakir  during  the  meal  could  not  tire  of  praising  my  good 
fortune,  and  he  said  to  me  twenty  times :  *  Oh,  young  man, 
what  a  charming  fate  is  yours ! ' 

"We  passed  the  night  in  drinking,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
day  my  friend  said  to  me : '  Now  we  must  part. '  Then  I  went 
to  fetch  a  purse  full  of  sequins  which  Schapour  had  brought 
me  the  day  before  from  his  mistress,  and,  giving  it  to  the 
fakir : 
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' '  '  Take  my  purse, '  I  said,  '■  it  may  be  of  use  to  you. '  He 
thanked  me ;  we  embraced  each  other,  lie  left,  and  after  his 
departure  I  remained  some  time  feeling  sad.  ^Oh,  too  im- 
prudent friend,'  I  said,  'it  is  you  who  are  the  cause  of  our 
separation;  you  should  have  been  contented  with  seeing 
Zelica  and  enjoying  so  beautiful  a  sight.' 

''As  I  had  need  of  repose,  I  threw  myself  upon  a  sofa 
and  fell  asleep.  At  the  end  of  several  hours  I  was  awoke 
by  a  great  noise  which  was  heard  in  my  house.  I  rose  to 
see  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  perceived  with  much  alarm  that 
it  was  a  troop  of  soldiers  of  Firouzshah's  guard. 

"  'Follow  us,'  said  the  officer  who  was  at  their  head. 
'We  have  orders  to  conduct  you  to  the  palace.' 

"  'AVhat  crime  have  I  committed?'  I  replied.  'Of  what 
am  I  accused?' 

"  'We  do  not  know,'  replied  the  officer;  'we  only  have 
orders  to  conduct  you  to  the  king,  we  do  not  know  the 
reason.  But  I  will  tell  you,  to  reassure  you,  that  if  you  are 
innocent  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  You  have  to  do  with  a 
just  prince  who  does  not  lightly  accuse  persons  of  having 
committed  faults ;  there  must  be  convincing  proofs  for  him 
to  pronounce  a  fatal  sentence.  It  is  true  that  he  punishes 
the  guilty  with  rigour;  if  you  are  among  them,  I  pity  you.' 

"I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  officer.  On  the  w^ay  to  the 
seraglio  I  said  to  myself:  'Fironzshah  has  probably  discov- 
ered the  understanding  that  I  have  with  Zelica ;  but  how  has 
he  learnt  it  ? '  When  we  were  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace 
I  saw  four  beams  erected ;  I  well  knew  that  that  concerned 
me,  and  that  this  kind  of  death  was  the  least  punishment  I 
had  to  expect  from  Firouzshah.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven 
and  prayed  that  the  Princess  of  Persia  at  least  might  be 
saved. 

"We  entered  the  seraglio;  the  officer  who  conducted  me 
led  me  into  the  king's  apartment.  The  prince  was  there 
with  his  grand  vizir  only  and  the  fakir  whom  I  had  thought 
to  be  already  far  from  Candahar.  As  soon  as  I  saw  this 
treacherous  friend  I  knew  all  his  perfidy. 

"  'It  is  you,  then,'  said  Firouzshah,  'who  have  secret 
interviews  with  my  favourite !  Oh !  rogue,  you  must  be  very 
bold  to  dare  to  trifle  with  me.    Speak,  and  reply  precisely  to 
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what  I  have  to  ask  you.  When  you  arrived  at  Candahar 
were  you  not  told  that  I  punished  criminals  severely?' 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

''  'Well,'  he  replied,  'since  you  were  warned,  why  have 
you  committed  the  greatest  of  all  crimes?' 

"  'Sire,'  I  said  to  him,  'may  your  majesty's  days  endure 
through  all  the  centuries;  but  you  know  that  love  makes 
bold  the  dove ;  a  man  possessed  by  a  violent  passion  fears 
nothing.  I  am  ready  to  serve  as  a  victim  to  your  just  anger, 
and  torture  me  as  you  will,  I  shall  not  complain  of  your 
rigour  if  you  pardon  j^our  favourite  slave.  Alas !  she  lived 
tranquilly  in  your  seraglio  before  my  arrival,  and  content 
to  make  a  great  king  happy,  she  began  to  forget  an  unhappy 
lover,  whom  she  thought  never  to  see  again.  She  became 
aware  that  I  was  in  this  town;  her  first  fire  became  re- 
kindled; it  is  I  who  have  snatched  her  from  your  love;  it 
is  therefore  I  alone  whom  you  ought  to  punish.' 

"Whilst  I  was  speaking  thus,  Zelica,  whom  they  had 
gone  to  fetch  by  order  of  the  king,  entered,  followed  by 
Sehapour  and  Cale-Cairi ;  and  having  heard  my  last  words, 
she  ran  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Firouzshah. 

' '  '  My  lord, '  she  said, '  pardon  this  young  man ;  it  is  upon 
the  guilty  slave  who  has  betrayed  you  that  your  blows 
should  fall.' 

"  'Ah!  traitors,'  cried  the  king,  'let  neither  of  you  expect 
mercy;  you  shall  perish.  The  ungrateful  woman!  she  im- 
plores my  mercy  only  for  the  bold  fellow  who  has  offended 
me;  and  he  shows  himself  sensible  only  to  the  loss  of  her 
whom  he  loves;  they  both  dare  to  display  before  my  eyes 
their  love 's  passion.  What  insolence !  Vizir, '  he  said,  turn- 
ing towards  his  minister,  'conduct  them  to  their  punish- 
ment ;  let  them  be  attached  to  beams,  and  after  their  death 
let  them  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds.' 

"  'Stop!  sire,'  I  then  cried;  'beware  of  treating  a  king's 
daughter  with  so  much  ignominy.  Let  your  jealous  anger 
respect  the  august  blood  which  flows  in  your  favourite's 
veins ! ' 

"At  these  words  Firouzshah  appeared  astonished. 
'  AVhat  prince, '  he  said  to  Zelica, '  is  then  the  author  of  your 
being?' 
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"The  princess  looked  proudly  at  me  and  said:  'Indis- 
creet Hassan,  why  have  you  revealed  what  I  would  have 
wished  to  keep  secret?  I  had  in  dying  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  were  ignorant  of  my  rank;  in  making 
knowni  my  identity  you  cover  me  with  shame.  Well,  Firouz- 
shah,'  she  continued,  addressing  the  King  of  Candahar, 
'learn,  then  w^ho  I  am.  The  slave  whom  you  condemn  to  an 
infamous  death  is  the  daughter  of  Shah  Tahmasp. '  At  the 
same  time  she  related  to  him  her  whole  history,  without  for- 
getting a  single  circumstance  of  it. 

"After  she  had  finished  this  story,  which  increased  the 
astonishment  of  the  king:  'That,  my  lord,'  she  said,  'is  a 
secret  which  I  had  not  intended  to  reveal  to  you,  and  which 
the  indiscretion  of  my  lover  alone  has  drawn  from  me. 
After  this  avowal,  which  I  do  not  make  without  extreme 
confusion,  I  pray  you  to  order  my  life  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately ;  it  is  the  only  favour  which  I  ask  of  your  majesty.' 

"  'Madam,'  said  the  king  to  her,  'I  revoke  the  decree  of 
your  death ;  I  am  too  just  not  to  forgive  you  your  infidelity. 
What  you  have  just  told  me  makes  me  look  at  it  differently ; 
I  cease  to  complain  of  you,  and  I  even  give  you  your  liberty. 
Live  for  Hassan,  and  let  the  happy  Hassan  live  for  you.  I 
also  give  life  and  liberty  to  Schapour  and  your  confidant. 
Go,  perfect  lovers;  go  and  pass  the  rest  of  your  days 
together,  and  may  nothing  interrupt  the  course  of  your  hap- 
piness. As  for  you,  traitor,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
fakir,  'you  shall  be  punished  for  your  treachery.  Mean  and 
envious-hearted  man!  you  could  not  endure  the  happiness 
of  your  friend,  you  have  come  yourself  to  give  him  over  to 
my  vengeance.  Ah,  miserable  fellow!  it  is  you  who  shall 
serve  as  a  victim  to  my  jealousy. '  At  these  words  he  ordered 
the  grand  vizir  to  take  the  fakir  away,  and  to  give  him  over 
to  the  executioners. 

"Whilst  they  were  taking  this  scoundrel  to  death,  Zelica 
and  I  threw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Candahar. 
We  watered  them  with  our  tears  in  a  transport  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  and  finally  we  assured  him  that,  sensible  to  his 
generous  kindness,  we  should  preserve  an  eternal  remem- 
brance of  him.  We  then  left  his  apartment  with  Schapour 
and  Cale-Cairi.    We  took  the  road  to  the  house  where  I  had 
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been  arrested,  but  we  found  it  razed  to  tlie  ground ;  the  king 
had  ordered  it  to  be  demolished,  and  the  soldiers  whom  he 
had  charged  with  this  order  had  executed  it  so  promptly 
that  all  the  materials  had  already  been  removed  and  carried 
elsewhere;  not  a  stone  remained  of  it,  and  the  people  had 
pillaged  all  the  furniture. 

''Charmed  as  we  were  to  see  ourselves  together  once 
more,  the  princess  and  I,  although  more  enamoured  of  each 
other  than  ever,  were  not  a  little  startled  at  this  spectacle. 
This  house  was  a  hired  furnished  one,  and  consequently 
the  furniture  did  not  belong  to  us,  but  Zelica  had  had 
brought  thither  by  Schapour  an  infinity  of  precious  objects 
which  had  not  been  respected  in  the  pillage.  We  had  little 
money;  w^e  began  to  consult  the  eunuch  and  Cale-Cairi  on 
the  steps  which  we  had  to  take,  and  after  a  long  deliberation 
we  thought  it  best  to  go  and  lodge  in  a  caravanserai. 

''We  were  ready  to  betake  ourselves  thither  when  an 
officer  of  the  king  approached  us.  'I  come,'  he  said,  'on 
behalf  of  Firouzshah,  my  master,  to  offer  you  a  lodging. 
The  grand  vizir  lends  you  a  house  of  his  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  than  that  which  has  just 
been  raz?ed;  you  will  be  very  comfortably  lodged  there.  I 
am  going,  if  you  will,  to  conduct  you  thither;  kindly  fol- 
low me. ' 

"AVe  went  thither  with  him.  We  saw  a  fine-looking  and 
perfectly  well-built  houses  the  interior  corresponded  to  the 
outside,  the  whole  was  magnificent  and  in  good  taste.  We 
found  more  than  twenty  slaves  there,  who  told  us  that  their 
master  had  just  sent  to  order  them  to  furnish  us  abundantly 
with  everything  we  wanted,  and  to  wait  upon  us  as  upon 
himself  during  all  the  time  we  chose  to  stay  at  his  house. 

"Two  days  after  we  received  a  visit  from  the  grand 
vizir,  who  brought  us,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  presents.  There  were  several  packets  of  silken  stuffs 
and  Indian  cloths,  with  twenty  purses  each  full  of  gold 
sequins.  As  we  felt  ill  at  ease  in  a  borrowed  house,  and  the 
presents  of  the  king  placed  us  in  a  position  to  establish  our- 
selves elsewhere,  we  soon  joined  a  large  caravan  of  mer- 
chants of  Candahar,  and  arrived  happily  with  them  at 
Bagdad. 
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"We  went  to  lodge  in  my  house,  where  we  spent  the  first 
days  after  our  arrival  in  resting  and  recovering  from  the 
fatigue  of  such  a  long  journey.  After  that  I  appeared  in  the 
town,  and  sought  out  my  friends.  They  were  somewhat 
astonished  to  see  me  again.  *Is  it  possible,'  said  they  to  me, 
'that  you  are  still  in  the  flesh?  Your  associates  who  returned 
assured  us  you  were  dead. '  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  my  fel- 
low jewel-merchants  were  at  Bagdad,  I  ran  to  the  grand 
vizir,  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  related  their  perfidy  to 
him.  He  sent  to  have  them  both  arrested  at  once;  he 
ordered  me  to  interrogate  them  both  in  his  presence. 

"  'Is  it  not  true,'  I  said  to  them,  'that  I  awoke  when  you 
took  me  in  your  arms,  that  I  asked  you  what  you  wished  to 
do,  and  that  without  answering  me  you  threw  me  into  the 
sea  through  a  port-hole  of  the  vessel?' 

' '  They  replied  that  I  had  dreamt  that,  and  that  I  must 
have  thrown  myself  into  the  gulf  when  asleep. 

"  'But  why,'  said  the  vizir  then  to  them,  'did you  pretend 
not  to  know  him  at  Ormus  ? ' 

"They  replied  that  they  had  not  seen  me  at  Ormus. 

"  'But  what  will  you  say,  traitors,'  he  replied,  looking 
at  them  with  a  threatening  air,  'when  I  show  you  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  cadi  of  Ormus  which  proves  the  contrary?' 

"At  these  words,  which  the  vizir  pronounced  to  test 
them,  my  associates  grew  pale  and  were  troubled. 

"  'You  change  colour,'  he  said  to  them.  'Well,  admit  your 
crime  yourselves ;  spare  yourselves  the  tortures  which  are 
in  preparation  to  draw  this  confession  from  you.' 

"Then  they  confessed  everything,  and  on  this  confes- 
sion he  had  them  imprisoned,  until  the  caliph,  whom  he 
wished,  he  said,  to  inform  of  this  affair,  should  order  what 
kind  of  death  he  washed  they  should  die.  But  they  found 
means  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  their  g-uards  or  to  corrupt 
their  fidelity.  They  escaped  from  prison,  and  hid  them- 
selves so  well  in  Bagdad  that  they  could  not  be  discovered, 
search  as  the  grand  vizir  would. 

"All  their  goods,  however,  were  confiscated  and  re- 
mained with  the  caliph,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
which  was  given  me  to  compensate  me  for  what  was  stolen 
from  me.    After  that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  living  tran- 
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quilly  with  my  princess.  We  passed  our  days  in  perfect  uni- 
son, and  I  made  vows  to  Heaven  praying  only  that  I  might 
be  left  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  happy  situation  in  which 
I  found  myself.  Futile  wishes!  Can  men  long  enjoy  an 
agreeable  fate?  is  not  their  rest  unceasingly  troubled  by 
misfortunes  and  annoyances? 

''One  evening  I  was  returning  from  amusing  myself  with 
my  friends.  I  knocked  at  my  door,  I  knocked  loudly.  In 
vain,  no  one  came  to  open  it.  I  was  surprised  at  it,  and, 
without  knowing  why,  it  caused  me  a  sad  foreboding.  I 
redoubled  my  knocks.  No  slave  came,  my  astonishment 
increased.  What  must  I  think  of  this,  I  said  to  myself ;  is 
this  some  new  misfortune  come  to  me?  At  the  noise  I  made, 
several  neighbours  came  out  of  their  houses  and,  as  aston- 
ished as  I  at  my  servants  not  answering,  they  helped  me  to 
break  in  the  door.  We  entered;  we  found  in  the  first  hall 
my  slaves  with  their  throats  cut.  We  entered  Zelica's  apart- 
ment. 0,  shocking  sight !  I  beheld  Schapour  and  Cale-Cairi 
lifeless  and  bathed  in  their  blood.  I  called  my  princess,  she 
did  not  reply ;  I  ran  through  the  house,  and  not  finding  what 
I  sought,  I  felt  my  body  fainting  and  I  fell  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  my  neighbours. 

''Would  that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  carried  me  away 
at  that  moment !  But  no,  Heaven  willed  I  should  live  to  see 
all  the  horror  of  my  fate.  When  my  neighbours  had  recalled 
me  to  life,  I  asked  them  how  it  was  possible  that  so  great  a 
carnage  could  have  taken  place  in  my  house  without  their 
hearing  the  least  sound.  They  told  me  they  had  heard  noth- 
ing, and  that  they  were  not  less  surprised  at  it  than  I.  I  ran 
immediately  to  the  cadi,  who  sent  out  his  lieutenant  with  all 
his  archers,  but  their  inquiries  were  useless. 

' '  I,  like  others,  thought  that  my  associates  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  tragic  event,  and  I  felt  so  grieved  at  it  that 
I  fell  ill.  I  passed  languishing  days  at  Bagdad.  I  then  sold 
my  house  and  I  went  to  live  at  Moussul  with  all  the  w^ealth 
I  had.  I  took  this  course  because  I  had  a  relation  whom  I 
loved  very  much,  and  who  was  attached  to  the  first  vizir  of 
the  King  of  Moussul.  This  relation  received  me  very  well, 
and  in  a  little  time  I  was  known  to  the  minister,  who,  think- 
ing to  perceive  in  me  a  talent  for  business,  gave  me  occu- 
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pation.  I  endeavoured  to  do  the  things  he  entrusted  to  me 
well,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  He  became  day 
by  day  more  pleased  with  me ;  I  gained  his  confidence  little 
by  little,  and  I  insensibly  entered  into  the  most  secret  affairs 
of  State.  I  soon  helped  him  to  even  support  its  weight. 
Some  years  after,  this  minister  died,  and  the  king,  too  well 
favoured  toAvards  me  perhaps,  gave  me  his  place.  I  filled 
it  for  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  and  his  people. 
And  this  monarch,  to  show  me  how  satisfied  he  was  with 
me  as  a  minister,  called  me  Atalmulc.  I  soon  saw  envy 
armed  against  me.  Several  great  lords  became  my  secret 
enemies  and  resolved  to  destroy  me.  To  better  succeed,  they 
made  me  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Prince  of  Moussul, 
who,  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  their  bad  insinua- 
tions, asked  my  deposition  of  his  father.  The  king  did  not 
wish  to  consent  at  first,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  his  son.  I  left  Moussul  and  came  to  Damas- 
cus, where  I  soon  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  your 
majesty. 

* '  This,  sire,  is  the  cause  of  the  profound  sadness  in  which 
I  appear  wrapped.  The  disappearance  of  Zelica  is  always 
present  in  my  thoughts,  and  makes  me  insensible  to  pleas- 
ure. If  I  learnt  that  this  princess  were  dead,  I  should  per- 
haps lose  remembrance  of  her,  but  the  uncertainty  of  her 
fate  makes  her  ever  present  in  my  memory  and  nourishes 
my  grief." 

When  the  vizir  Atalmulc  had  finished  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  the  king  said  to  him :  * '  I  am  no  longer  surprised 
that  you  are  sad.  You  have  just  cause  to  be  so,  but  every- 
one has  not,  like  you,  lost  a  princess,  and  you  are  wrong  in 
thinking  that  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  who  is  per- 
fectly content.  .  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  and  without  men- 
tioning thousands  of  others,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Prince 
Seyf  el  Mulouk,  my  favourite,  enjoys  perfect  happiness." 

* '  I  do  not  know,  my  lord, ' '  replied  Atalmulc.  * '  Although 
he  appears  very  happy,  I  would  not  dare  say  he  is  really  so." 
''That  is  a  point,"  cried  the  king,  ''on  which  I  wish  to  be 
assured  immediately."  Saying  these  words,  he  called  the 
captain  of  his  guard  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  fetch  the 
Prince  Seyf  el  Mulouk.    The  captain  of  the  guard  did  so 
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immediately.  The  favourite  came  to  the  apartment  of  the 
king  his  master,  who  said  to  him :  ' '  Prince,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  are  contented  with  your  lotf " 

''Ah!  my  lord,"  repUed  the  favourite,  "how  can  your 
majesty  put  that  question  to  me?  Although  a  stranger,  I 
am  respected  in  the  town  of  Damascus ;  the  great  lords  seek 
to  please  me,  others  pay  court  to  me;  I  am  the  channel 
through  which  flow  all  your  favours.  In  a  word,  you  love 
me ;  what  more  could  be  wanting  to  my  happiness?" 

* '  I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth, ' '  replied  the  king.  ^ '  Atal- 
mulc  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  happy  man. 
I  think  to  the  contrary,  I  think  you  to  be  one;  tell  me 
whether  I  am  mistaken  and  whether  any  secret  sorrow  taints 
with  its  bitterness  the  sweetness  of  the  lot  I  prescribe  for 
you.    Speak,  reveal  your  secret  feeling  to  me  here  ? ' ' 

"My  lord,  "then  said  Seyf  el  Mulouk,"  since  your  majesty 
orders  me  to  reveal  my  soul  to  you,  I  will  tell  you  that,  in 
spite  of  all  your  kindness  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  pleasures 
which  follow  upon  my  steps  here,  I  experience  an  uneasiness 
which  disturbs  the  peace  of  my  life.  I  have  in  my  heart  an 
undying  worm,  and  to  crown  my  misfortunes  my  trouble  is 
without  remedy." 

The  King  of  Damascus  was  somewhat  astonished  to  hear 
his  favourite  speak  thus,  and  he  imagined  some  princess 
had  been  taken  from  him  too.  ' '  Relate  your  history  to  me, ' ' 
he  said;  "some  lady  is  doubtless  involved  in  it,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  your  troubles  are  not  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  of  Atalmulc."  The  favourite  of  Bedreddin  began 
the  recital  of  his  adventures  thus : 

^Conant:    The  Oriental  Tale  in  England,  3,  6. 
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